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Have you 


ever read 
the back of 


a /-UP 


bottle? 
You should! 


e There, an important story is told about 








this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. A story 
of quality—told by a list of ingredients. 

With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the 
All-Family Drink—so pure, so good, so 
wholesome for people of all ages. 

The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, 
natural oil in the peel of lemons and limes. 
From every batch of this flavor source, 
Seven-Up selects less than 5% , the 
very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the ‘‘fresh up” drink! 
Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial 


flavor is used. 


If you want a real thirst-quencher... 
If you hanker for a cool, clean taste... 
If you want a quick, refreshing lift... 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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Before ordering books 
for your school or library, 


be sure to see 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY’S 


spectacular new publications 
fOr 195 7! ricSicte toc meget wasabl colotal Cod 


mus bindings are “The Nation’s greatest bargains in 

children’s books.” 2. Delivery is guaranteed in one 
| complete Fall shipment (without any 0/p or o/s 
| 63 items to waste your allotment). 3. Delivery is free 
| (no extra charges to plague you). Use coupon below 
to get full information. 









new CADMUS 
books for 
elementary grades 








— THROUGH 
4 GOLDEN WINDOWS 


@ wonderful new kind of an- 
thology for elementary grades, 
based on unique editorial prin. 
ciples, and in a sensational, 
colorful format. 10 volumes, to 
be sold in sets or singly! 








new AMERICAN 


fandmark books 


new WORLD 


fandnarh boohs| 
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“ee TEACHERS -Just Mail This C 
boul 7 tT 
q US Cail is Loupon To 
}ALL — 
’ a O R R OW 0 0 
® 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "et rrr isis 
* g eq ash interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for : 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
—_ WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS arenes. Eplatives, merchants 30000 1 995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
SIGNATURE ONLY ins plain envelope and. the 00 48 
niels n a plain envelope an e 600 37 
eT her 1 ‘ transaction is completely 
} sl. aun ae renee —> made on signature ig CO- confidential and private. 
pisvenat ae, © mortgages on car, furniture OF Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
bd Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of — a -— pe agniy “rapa aan hang. eben a 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. ; d We ‘sfacti 0 vat id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year o 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
® No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
& The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. M-133 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
2eceeeee TODA ss 
' FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL 5 | 
; To State Finance Company, Dept. M-133 The following are all the debts that I have: s 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying , 
y Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address ‘ 
’ made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 8 
g oF cost whatsoever. G2. ---nnnneneenennenes $.....-----0--------] - wesesseesseesnensenereeeenenecenceneccnscene 
, Amour yee want to borrow On what “te of month will your ” RE EM | EE TT Oe eh en ee 
ee ee Fe SE ae Ee ee ee FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information §&% 
+ Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files : 
RGD icenmneenins a EN e 
; Seems and adteees fe, Ser =. 
EE ee eS Ae re a a 
. - A Nee ee | . 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WORK UNIT WITH PROPS 


When the day of supersonic education arrives, ideas will 
penetrate young minds before the sound of the teacher’s voice 


can reach the student’s ear. 


Then geography classes will wear space helmets. And history 
classes will board a 58-passenger, 4-motored H. G. Wells 


time-machine. 


We may be required to wait some few eons before these 
teaching simplifications materialize. Meanwhile, one short 
cut to the transmission of knowledge to the young is to use 
the reference work that is entirely written for the 

young mind—not merely translated from adult language 


to the language of the young. 


Britannica Junior is not a translation. It is an original work in 
“lingua juvenalis”. In this it differs from reference 


works stretched thin to cover all ages. 


Best proof of the appeal of Britannica Junior is seeing its 


unassisted use by the young. 


Sincerely, 


(Cee, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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EARS ago, when I began to teach, a 
friend gave me this recipe for 
success: 
4 ¢ preparation, packed down tight 
3 ¢ enthusiasm, presifted 
2 ¢ leadership, carefully measured 
Season generously with understanding, 
patience, and a sense of humor. 
Pack into an attractive, well-dressed 
container. 

This week I was talking to a brand- 
new teacher—a 1957 model whose per- 
formance points to excellent classroom 
work. While we were discussing her fu- 
ture, she pulled out a paper from her 
pocketbook. There was my recipe that 
I had not seen since before my young 
teacher friend was born. I’m passing 
it on to you, for it seems as timely 
now as it did then. 


How do we know in advance whether 
a page will be well received? That's 
every editor’s $64 question. In staff 
meetings we select features we are sure 
will click. Then we sit back and wait 
(figuratively, not literally). Fortunately 
when a page is either very good or 
poor, letters come fast and furiously. 
Average pages we are not likely to hear 
about. 

The biggest boom page so far this 
year was Max Rosenhaus’ discussion, 
“You Can Teach Handwriting with 6 
Rules.” Frankly it caught us unpre- 
pared. Hundreds of requests for re- 
prints poured in. We filled all we could 
immediately—others had to wait for a 
new printing. If you would like some, 
they are available at cost—25 for $1.00; 
50 for $1.75; 100 for $2.25; extra hun- 
dreds $2.00, postpaid, but payment 
should accompany order. Address Dept. 
H.W., The Instructor, Dansville, New 
York. 


Dr. Selma E. Herr has been a friend 
of The Instructor for many years. In 
this issue, beginning on page 35, we are 
including a special four-page section on 
Phonics which is the result of her many 
years of experience in teaching reading. 
This time we've anticipated reprint re- 
quests, especially since many of you 
have previously asked for special help 
in phonics. Directions for ordering 
them are on page 35, and reprints will 
be mailed the same day orders are re- 
ceived. 


Margaret Good Gregory, who wrote 


the story entitled “Nancy’s Violin,” on 
page 26, excited our interest when she 


ie 


AO ne ne <M 





FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


told us that it was a true account about 
Marjorie Johnston, of Tampa, Florida. 
Today Margie is well on her way to be. 
coming an outstanding violinist. In the 
picture below we see the lovely young 
artist holding the priceless Maggini 
violin. Now aren’t you more eager to 
share the story with your class? 


What do you do when you don’t have 
pictures that you need? Have you ever 
thought of taking them yourself and 
then having slides made? That is what 
Pauline Hemmeter did when her fourth- 
graders were studying the early history 
of their city. See her article on page 
25. There is great satisfaction in the 
achievement which results from such an 
activity. Then, too, you can get just 
the pictures you want. 


Our June AV Supplement is going to 
be quite different, and I think you will 
find it most interesting. The entire sec- 
tion will be devoted to audio-visual ac 





tivities in the elementary schools of one 
of America’s fastest-growing communi- 
ties, Farmingdale, Long Island, New 
York, 

Plans were worked out by the audio- 
visual director, George Forbes. One of 
our editors and Irene Cypher visited 
Farmingdale and found excellent A-V 
activities enriching every phase of the 
curriculum, On a later trip, when I was 
along, the picture above was snapped as 
George and I were leaving one of the 
schools, 

In the supplement you will read a 
parent’s viewpoint of the 
program, a principal’s dis- 
cussion of it, and several 
accounts in which the teach- 
ers relate how audio-wisual 
materials function in their 
classrooms. Watch for it 
next month, 


Many 2. Barron 
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MEREDITH WILLSON 


Radio and Television Personality 


I* THE mid and late twenties, Ernest Schelling, distin- 
guished American pianist and composer, talked to a 
Carnegie-Hall-full of children about symphonic music 
every Saturday morning during the season, illustrating his 
remarks with stereopticon slides and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of which I was then a member. 

I’m sure that today—a very respectable number of years 
later—every one of those children could tell you that 
Schubert wrote a symphony he never finished, that the sec- 
ond theme of the first movement is in the key of G, and 
that it is played by certain stringed instruments they can 
specify. They would also be able to sing that second 
theme. The children were taught at those sessions a very 
simple and cloying set of words to fit the second theme, 
as follows: 























never finished. The second theme in G Is 








a 


played by fiddles and 


y celli, By celli. He— he— 


Here is a little tune from the Tschaikowsky Fourth 
Symphony: 














Listen, listen to the violins Pick the 


strings, to 











the pizzi 


Pizzi pizzi pizzi pizzi_ Pizzicato pizzicato. 

All I would like to say is that Mr. Schelling had a great 
idea and I have carried it on with some considerable suc- 
cess among adults who didn’t know Tschaikowsky from a 
barn door. I would also like to say I think it is too bad 
and entirely unnecessary for us to have adults who don’t 
know Tschaikowsky from a barn door. 

There is nothing to compare with the soul-expanding sen- 
sation of listening to symphonic music that you recognize 
and can call friend. Teach children the tunes of sympho- 





earn the Tunes 


N THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 








nies, and they will not grow up into that deplorable type— 
the musically destitute adult. 

Mel Allen, celebrated sports announcer, says that he was 
once one of the deplorable type mentioned above (other- 
wise an extremely high-grade citizen). Now he whistles 
Beethoven in the locker room to the astonishment of prac- 
tically everybody! 

You don’t need slides or a live orchestra. Just borrow a 
record player, and recordings of the various Beethoven 
symphonies. Select the singy tunes of the slow movements 
first—they do not usually exceed four, six, or eight meas- 
ures. Make up some identifying words to fit. Don’t try 
to be poetic. Example, from the Beethoven First, the slow 
movement: 











The first one, the first one, Oh, yes, it’s the 














=> 


very 


That Beethoven ever did write. 


rst one 


Teach the young ones the words and the one-finger tune 
first, over and over. Then put on the record and see how 
many times they will be able to hear the little tune in the 
piece, either in whole or in part. Beethoven, being the all- 
time master of the sequence, will not disappoint them— 
that little tune comes back, and back, and back, And does 
it make the listener proud to join in! 


CL edt, Pe eeu 
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are to Dig 


cross the country wherever educators 
A gather, one question is repeatedly 
raised—how to make the best use of super- 
visory resources. This question perplexes 
teachers and administrators. Both are like 
the residents of a far western town whose 
town fathers were in a quandary. 

The town had been a bustling mining 
center where gold pans clattered and min- 
ers strode with good-sized nuggets in their 
chamois bags. Gold was easily found if 
one were willing to dig a little, and every- 
body was willing. Years passed and the 
gold ran out. The town turned to other 
means of making a living; homes were 
built, fences strung, walks laid, streets 
paved, and industry developed. Most of 
the people forgot about the gold. Only in 
the town museum could one find the tools 
of the bygone age. 

Then one day a new building was to be 
built. Power shovels dug deep as old build- 
ings were torn away. Deep beneath the 
surface flecks of yellow were visible. Min- 
ers’ pans came out and once again men 
traced the path of the ancient stream bed 
that bore the treasures from a hidden 
mother lode. As the number and size of 
the showings grew, it became plain that 
the main street was running parallel to, if 
not directly over, the source of the yellow 
lure. It seemed, though of course one 
could not be sure, that a rich treasure was 
to be found under the main street. 

The city fathers were bombarded with 
requests for permission to dig up the main 
street. What should they do? If they 
passed by this opportunity they might be 
depriving the town of a fortune. If they 
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FLORENCE E. BEARDSLEY 


Director of Elementary 
Education in Oregon 


gave permission, then the design of the 
town would be disturbed, if not ruptured; 
yet in the end a finer town could result. 

Two years have gone by and the town 
fathers are still debating. People are still 
riding over the streets beneath which there 
is a probable fortune, while in the center 
of the town is the ugly hole. 


ANY educational administrators, like 
M the town fathers, are debating the 
question, “How can we release the re- 
sources of our district?” ‘The workings of 
our educational systems are very like the 
ways of the little mining town. So many 
curricula have been constructed, so many 
areas fenced in, so many footpaths wid- 
ened, so many roads paved with stratified 
layers of programming, scheduling, super- 
vising, and “conferencing” that we little 
realize what nuggets of educational worth 
are to be discovered. And it has been even 
less apparent to teachers that while ad- 
ministrators debate, they themselves could 
start the digging and prove that there is 
real pay dirt to be found. 

Our school districts are growing larger 
and better. Not that largeness is neces- 
sarily a sign of quality, but the bringing 
together of a number of children in one 
place makes it economical and feasible to 
provide many resource persons who could 
not be made available to teachers in small, 
isolated units. The music supervisor, the 
art specialist, the homemaking consultant, 
the science resource person, and a host of 
other specialized services are available in 
many systems. In addition, there are the 
general consultants, supervisors, and co- 
ordinators of curriculum and instruction, 
whose duties are to help the system move 
forward with a unified purpose. All of 
these services have been established that 
they may be of help to teachers. Yet, too 
often, instead of helping, they have served 
merely to confuse, frustrate, and immobi- 
lize even the energetic teacher. 

Many times, in fact, there is no “relat- 
edness” between the various supervisory 
programs of a system. The teacher finds 
her plans covered with layer on layer of 
system-wide memoranda and program- 
ming. She owes some loyalty to each spe- 
cial area. So, being pressed and torn be- 
tween these duties and the needs of Sally 
and Johnny (even when he can read), she 
stops planning, and passively accepts the 
programs as delivered to her. Her cre- 
ativeness disappears, and the mantle of 
district-wide procedures enfolds her. She 
discovers it to be sufficient to cover every 
aspect and emergency of school life. 

Learning is an intricate process at best. 
It takes place most easily when the child 


and teacher find themselves in a warm, 
friendly, human environment. Confidence, 
faith, understanding, and skill become 
necessary parts of the relationship. The 
size of our districts has made the establish. 
ment of warm, personal relationships 
much more difficult. Teachers, however, 
have the power to dig beneath the surface, 
appraise the situation, and return with the 
belief that every individual counts. 

In an effort to better relationships be- 
tween the supervisory staff and the teach- 
ers, titles and procedures have been 
changed. Supervisors have become con- 
sultants, coordinators, serving on an “on 
call” basis. To many supervisors this has 
been most difficult. They must stand by 
in passive mood while a program which 
they have labored over is seemingly going 
to rack and ruin, or they are relegated to 
the side lines while teachers fumble and 
stumble along preferring to continue by 
themselves on their own rather than call 
on available services. “On call” consult- 
ants are continually sought by a certain 
few of the teachers, probably by the ones 
who least need their help, and are ignored 
by those who really need the help and can- 
not bring themselves to ask for it. Even 
the frustrated teacher is not as pitiable as 
the supervisor in this plight. Part of our 
dilemma seems to stem from the line staff 
organization of our educational systems. 
Fear of being judged by another, who is 
supposedly superior and more able, creates 
barriers. 

* . * 


Que, as teachers and supervisors, we 
are clever enough to see our way 
through, to identify the barriers that exist. 
Once they are identified, we can deliber- 
ately set about to overcome the stresses 
and strains that are occurring. There is 
much resource available. Some of it lies 
within ourselves and some in others, if it 
can be released. Like the gold beneath 
the town we may not sense its presence 
until we begin to dig. 

Teachers, let’s look at ourselves! Why 
are we such idealists that we think we 
must know all the answers? Being realis- 
tic we know that this cannot be so. Are 
we afraid that we will display some weak- 
ness? Our very silence betrays us. And 
while we are thus building defenses we are 
overlooking a very potent factor. All the 
world is generous to those in need of help. 
There is something innate in each of us 
that urges us to respond to a request for 
assistance. Such a request is, likewise, 4 
subtle compliment to the person asked, 
and it stimulates mutual interchange. 

Only recently have the virtues and 
strengths of (Continued on page 80) 
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Bridging the Gap 


A. DANIEL PECK 


Instructor, Education Division, 
San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 


ACH spring children in the sixth 

grade are promoted to the sev- 
enth. In the fall they are con- 
fronted with a new and different 
environment. From the top age 
group, they become the youngest, 
in a school society where age and 
maturity are beginning to mean a 
great deal. Instead of a classroom 
where they depended on one teach- 
er for all things, they find a special- 
ized curriculum. For many chil- 
dren, this combination of factors is 
a difficult and uncomfortable expe- 
rience. Here is how the transition 
was made by one group of sixth- 
graders. 

The pupils had expressed con- 
cern over moving to another school. 
They had heard rumors of initia- 
tions, more and harder work, and 
departmentalized instruction. Ado- 
lescent imagination had enlarged 
these to major issues. 

The class decided that some posi- 
tive action should be taken to re- 
duce these anxieties. The thirty 
children were divided into five 
groups, and each group selected a 
major problem on which to formu- 
late pertinent questions. They re- 
ported back to the class through a 
secretary. 

During a discussion, a suggestion 
was made that members of the sev- 
enth grade in the junior high school 
who had been in our school the 
previous year would be the best 
source of information. 

The sixth-graders decided to pre- 
sent their problems through a series 
of cleverly created posters. Finally, 
two boys and two girls were elected 
to visit the junior high school. 

The seventh-graders blossomed 
in their role of authorities. To be 
so considered was a pleasant expe- 
rience for them because the eighth- 
graders had rarely missed a chance 
to remind them of their lowly sta- 
tus. The seventh-graders seriously 
considered the questions illustrated 
on the posters. They decided to 
allocate questions to groups within 
their class who would also present 
answers in a visual report. 

The question posters were re- 
turned to our classroom with the 
answer posters, and displayed. A 
seventh-grade committee invited a 
group from the sixth grade to visit 
junior high school for another dis- 
cussion. 

This joint discussion was tape re- 
corded so that both classes might 
hear the results. Since there was no 
rehearsal, the conversation had a 
natural spontaneity. 

Prior to this meeting, both class- 
es were shown the film, Everyday 


Eorrontat Note: The following per- 
sons collaborated with Mr. Peck in 
preparing this article: Elizabeth E. 
Gellermann, teacher of sixth grade in 
E Street School, San Rafael, William 
Alan Gellermann, teacher of seventh 
grade in the junior high school, and 
Antoinette M. Lynch, coordinator of 
art for the San Rafael schools. 


Courtesy (Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1), as a means of 
stressing approved social behavior 
among their peers. This did much 
to create a receptive environment. 
The sixth grade now has a better 
understanding of what lies ahead, and 


the seventh grade has developed a 
strong feeling of kinship. They en- 
tertained the sixth grade before school 
closed, and appointed big brothers 
and sisters to welcome and _ assist 
them on opening day in the fall. 
Now, the transition from one school 
to another has become something to 
anticipate. 

The seventh-graders developed a 
new sense of pride in their junior 
high school, and a better understand- 
ing of its traditions, when they tried 


to pass along the information to the 
newcomers. 

This experience has made us real- 
ize that neither the learning process 
nor the emotional and social devel- 
opment of pupils can be insured if 
they have doubts and fears connected 
with changing from one school to an- 
other. It should not be a fearsome 
experience; rather, it should be an 
exciting and challenging step forward, 
one which can be used to create 
the maximum of constructive growth. 








Here’s a Fascinating 


NATURE STUDY PROGRAM 


from the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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$ Everybody knows that the Ostrich is the biggest 
S living bird. But did you know that it can run 50 
@ miles on hour —that its kick con kill a mon—that 
$ it has the largest eyes of any land creature? 





in on ordinary woodlend pond you can find 
en ameorzing variety of fascinating creotures. 
Your Noture Progrom tells you what to look for, 
how to go about it. 


sea 
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Discover awesome prehistoric titans, like the 
Stegosaurus—fifteen feet of ormor-ploted 
might, with @ brain no larger thon o walnut! 


SHS SSSSSSTESESHCESCSHESSHCSESSESESESEBESESESEEEEE 


Friendly Experts to Guide You! 


We would like to send you this 
Free Gift (value $2.00) to demon- 
strate a new classroom program that 
introduces your pupils to the wonders 
of Nature —under the guidance of 
skilled and experienced naturalists! 

The Audubon Society’s Nature 
Program has already captured the 
imagination of thousands of educa- 
tors and students. Through the magic 
eye of magnificent color photographs, 
you journey each month “into the 
field” on a quest after Nature’s 
secrets! You see how Nature “pro- 
tects her own” with ingenious camou- 
flage learn the strange ways 
some animals raise their young... 
collect your own “Classroom Mu- 
seum” of albums about exotic flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities. 
And your naturalist guides will 
open your eyes to the wonders you 
can discover in your nearby park, on 
field trips—even in your schoolyard! 


Natural color pictures show you unusuol crea- 
tures like the Snowshoe Robbit. In summer, 
he is the same color os his tundra home... 


The total cost is so very loo—caly © 


| me TREE Py eretere “Bact t 
4 of the C oO AGE IN URE call thor 

$1 for each monthly set, plus postage | of natural color prints; a 7500-word informe 
—that your Teacher’s Fund will , a to mount them in; a handsome maroon-and-gold . 


hardly feel it. And there is absolutely | 
no obligation to continue when you 
take advantage of this unusual FREE 
OFFER. You may resign at any time. 
However, we feel sure that once 
you have become 
the 
tinue these delightful monthly “visits” 
for a while. 
this unusual Free Offer. But we urge itu °'ty 
you to send for your sample package } 
now, because quantities are limited. 
Mail this 
Audubon 
IM-5, Garden City, N.Y. 





ALL PICTURES 
im THRILLING 


Each month an exciting new Na- 
ture topic is selected and a set of 
about 30 color prints is issued, to- 
gether with an album in which to 
mount them, and a text that explains | 
your “Classroom Museum” 


collection. 


my 


acquainted with 


program, you will want to con- 


That’s why we make 


coupon today to: The 
Nature Program, Dept. 


But when autumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, and he starts to change color. By the 
time the ground is covered with snow... 


SOCCER EEE HSEHSESHEEEHESESEESSS HE STHEHHEEHSSESSESHESSSSOHSCSSSSESESEEEES 


FREE KIT! 


(vALUE *2°°) 


To Introduce you to this 
new Nature Hobby 


Please 
- 


colored album case 
1 BIRDS 


WIT! I understand that you plan 
to issue a new nature 4 each month in cooperation 


with the National Audubon Society, 


each plus a small charge for shipping. After ‘rieh ang 
FREE set if 


others 


I may cancel my subscription at any time f y ! 
| haa without further obligation my 


F.-* seece 


4 ore eons ae naan sseceeeceneoes “A 
¥ Address 


An exciting new way you and the children 
can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 
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white, Perfectly 


«she hos become 
camouflaged once again, he is “invisible” to 
his enemies! 


SGeeeseeeeseeeceeeeeeeeetve 











das Ge Caption, eating Hb @ thine dw debe 
the greet owls whe hunt their prey in almost tote! 
dorkness—all the strange creatures who live by night! 
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This Gift package will demonstrate a thrill- 
ing new program .. . ideally suited to the 
classroom . - which has been developed 
under the supervision of the National 
Audubon Society. To introduce you to this 
program you are invited to send the coupon 
below and receive absolutely FREE, with 
no obligation—a Kit (worth $2.00) consist- 
ing of: 

1. "CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE''—30 nat- 
ural color prints, and an album in which 
to mount them. Tells the fascinating 
story of the creatures who wear ‘'dis- 


guises'’ to protect them from their 
enemies 

2. "FUN WITH BIRDS''—Illustrated hand- 
book, shows how to study, enjoy, 


attract Nature's most interesting crea- 
tures—how to build birdhouses, bird 
baths and feeding stations. 

. PROTECTIVE CASE—Handsome maroon- 
and-gold color pulldrawer case to 
sere your ‘Classroom Museum" Collec- 
ion. 

You incur no obligation when you send for 

this FREE introductory Kit. You may with- 

draw from the program at any time. But 
quantities are limited so we urge you to 
mail the coupon today. 


a 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 


Dept. 


IM-5, Garden City, N 


and sine illustrated handbook FUN 
all FR 


for only $1.00 


I'll notify you if I do not wish 


oeBOOr ec ccvessses ° | 


 v 
SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 
Toronto 


(Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond St., 
2, Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 
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friendship picture maps 


creative and educational 
resources for classroom projects 


Large black and white maps (38 x 50 
inches) designed for a group of pupils 
to color and decorate with pictures 
they cut from the accompanying 
insert sheet that carries descriptive text 
and suggested activities. Each 75¢. 





THIS COUPON WORTH $1.00 ON ALL ORDERS OF $3.00 OR MORE 


Please send me the following checked Picture Maps of 




















——Africa $.75-..  ____Mexico . 
——Alaska 75... —WMigrants in the U.S.A. .75 —— 
——“Bible Lands Today” .75-._.. ~— Philippines ._ 
——cChina 75. ~—South America . 
——India, Pakistan, —_—tThe Bible in 
and Ceylon . — Many Lands , 
——Indian Americans —_—United States ; — 
(pictured above) Bawa mew . 
——Japan . We ncenes 
Less $1.00 coupon deduction——______ 
1 enclose check money order 
NaME 
STREET 
City ZONE STATE 
>.  FaenpsHip Press © 257 Fourth Avenue @® New York 10. N. Y. 
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“The Marsh 77 possesses a 
Pid ai of ine ad he file pi 
permite a, great deal of control of line. 

( Designer) 


No. 3 of a series 












Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 
ing.”” Write today! 


MARSH COMPANY, 96 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


May lI, and it’s a beautiful day. John 
saluted me gravely as he came into the 
kitchen. “Morning, comrade,” he said. 
“Today’s a big one in the U.S.S.R.” 
“But this is the U.S.A.,” I reminded 
him. He grinned and looked 100 per 
cent American boy. “I know it,” he re- 
plied. “If it were Russia I'd be in 
uniform goose-stepping in the May Day 
parade.” 


Helen came home from school today 
with the story about the little mongrel 
dog named Fido who tried to impress 
his pedigreed poodle friends by spelling 
his name Phydeaux. 


When Susie looked bewildered, Helen 
thought she missed the point, but sud- 
denly Susie said the end could just as 
well be spelt dough. Now! who says 
our school doesn’t teach phonics (or 
is it foniks?) 


Unique homework assignment—Bud 
polished shoes tonight. “Our class is 
studying leather,” he explained, “and 
Mr. Martin wants us to experiment 
with saddle soap and polish.” After 
about a half hour of rub and shine he 
gravely informed me that my new $19.95 
shoes hadn’t as good leather as the 
$8.88 pair I bought last fall at a base- 
ment bargain sale. 
















We hit a little snag at our school 
today. The student council had an- 
nounced it would honor a school Mother 
of the Year at a special Mother’s Day 
assembly, to which we were all invited. 
Somehow, everyone thought it would be 
Marge Clarke, our PTA president. I 
don’t know how the news got around, 
but Marge had a new hat that I’m sure 
she bought specially for the occasion. 


.+.. and who did it turn out to be? 
Mrs. Applegard, Susie’s teacher. Her 
husband left his law-school classes to 
bring the baby, for he had been tipped 
off in advance. The third-graders were 
delirious with joy. Mrs. Applegard 
blushed and was a little beside herself 
as she went up to the stage. I didn’t 
look at Marge Clarke. I couldn’t. 


Has my phone rung since I got home! 
Practically every member of the PTA 


Board has called me. Peg, Joan, and 
Phyllis are furious about it. They all 
think one of the children’s mothers 
should have been picked instead of a 
teacher. Mary W. insists the school 
should employ only single teachers, 


As we were going to bed, I told Ted 
about the assembly and he grinned as 
he pulled off his shoes. Apparently he 
has a fond opinion of Susie’s teacher, 
for his comment was, “She’s a neat 
little dish of cream. Tell the cats to 
stop lapping.” 


I wonder if the length of the school 
term seriously affects the amount of 
learning. Today is the fifteenth of May 
and Cousin Bee’s youngsters are out 
for the summer. Our children go for 
another month. 


Susie had achievement tests today, 
They were a “little hard,” in my daugh- 
ter’s opinion. 


Tonight Bud studied for a geography 
test. He can locate each of the 48 
states and tell all the capitals, but I’m 
afraid he can’t spell more then half 
of either. 


A frail lad in John’s class who spent 
as much time in bed as in school during 
his thirteen years passed away several 
days ago. Today the class attended the 
funeral in a body and eight of the boys, 
including John, served as bearers. 


It was my seventh-grade son’s first 
close-handed experience with death. I 
tried to reason with him that his 
friend could never have been strong 
and healthy. “Then why was he ever 
born?” he asked rebelliously. “Would 
you have wanted to miss knowing him?” 
I reminded him. John sighed and went 
silently upstairs. I left him alone to 


think it over. Within himself he must 
realize that life’s sweetness exceeds its 
sorrow. 


Susie had an arithmetic problem to- 
night involving the ingredients for 
making a cake. “I'll skip that one,” 
she announced. “We use a mix and you 
just add water.” 


Tomorrow is Memorial Day when our 
thoughts turn to those who gave their 
lives for our country. On radio and 
TV we hear news of strife in many parts 
of the world. At the tender ages of 12 
and 13, Bud and John talk seriously of 
military service. It’s a brave world 
we're living in—one that is seriously 
experimenting with trying to keep the 
peace. Mr. Landis told us at the last 
PTA that as mothers our chief job is 
to keep hope in our hearts and to have 
faith that right will triumph. 
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BRILLIANT, GLARE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
Ley 


SPENCER 


DELINEASCOPES 







NEW HIGH SPEED 
OPAQUE DELINEASCOPE 


POPULAR GK DELINEA- 
SCOPE FOR 2°x 2”, 
234" x 234" and 34" x 4” slides. 


SUPERIOR SCREEN PERFORMANCE 


World famed quality optics assure 
vivid, semuthenion debate. -needle- construction. Precision-made me- 
sharp detail. AO Spencer Delinea- chanical parts assure complete rigid- 
scopes provide uniform edge-to-edge ity... positive alignment of optical 
illumination...no “hot spots”. components. 


EFFICIENT COOLING SYSTEMS EASY TO USE 


Skillful design protects even the most Responsive, finger-tip focusing con- 
delicate color transparencies and trols conveniently located...easy 
opaque materials. Always cool screen centering of projected mater- 
enough to handle. UL and CSA elec- ial...all adjustments and replace- 
trical approvals. ments made quickly...simply. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION 
Rugged ... light weight... all-metal 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! Get the whole AO Spencer Delineascope story... 
request Brochure SB 3500 today. 


American Optical Company 


Precision optics since 1833 








EARN SUMMER MONEY... 


ON GUARANTEED SALARY BASIS 


The JUNIOR MOTHERS CLUB program created 
by Book House is different. It’s useful, practical, 
fascinating! You as a teacher can learn to explain 
this program in a few days. You will receive a 
salary for full time summer work. No sellin 

experience necessary. Enrollments in the JUNIO 

MOTHERS CLUB run only 10c a day for members. 
It’s truly unique—brand new! A tremendously 
appealing set of materials because it is complete 
and it is within the budget of every family. A 
natural for teachers to present to families with 
pre-school and early school age children. Full or 
part-time positions. For further information write 


Mr. R. B. Hughes, 
Vice President, Junior Mothers Club 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


THERE IS 
SOMETHING 
NEW 
UNDER THE 
SUN! 




















FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS gn RECORDS. "including THE ETHNIC FOLK. 
CONSIDERED music of over 200 smhich contains selection of he 


* Long Play Record is am ee > Nowem notes 
by collectors and recogni uthori 
And the tomons SONGS #e GROW ‘ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATU Be — 





by ti early 
tion, high at. Math onal “isteibution 
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GREENWICH BOOK om 
stn. “lar. 489 Fi 


1c 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS. | ." SERVICE cour. 
17 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





ifth Pitcinn 
New York 17, N. ¥ 
Here’s the book you’ve been waiting for—a complete class- 
room poetry book. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized accerding to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $3.00. Paper Cover $2.25. 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


AN ABC FOR MUSIC—11 min.; 
sound; black and white $60; pur- 
chase; produced by Pictura Films, 
487 Park Ave., New York 22. 


While writing a letter to a friend, 
a child wants to describe the theme 
in Handel’s Joy to the World. She 
learns how tones are depicted by 
notes on a staff, and how pitch, 
rhythm, and duration are indicated. 
With a few toy instruments, the 
children play the melody. Intro- 
duces the function and meaning of 
musical notation and basic musical 
facts. For middle and upper grades. 


BUMBLEBEE—11 min.; sound; col- 
or $100, or black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Murl Deusing 
Film Productions, 5325 West Van 
Beck Ave., Milwaukee 14. 


Describes the life of the bumble- 
bee, covering in detail the hiberna- 
tion of the queen bee, and how the 
bee colony is started for the follow- 
ing spring. Points out the value of 
bumblebees and their importance 
to clover crops. For upper grades. 


THE FACTORY: HOW A PRODUCT 
IS MADE—I15 min.; sound; color 
$125, or black and white $62.50; 
purchase; produced by Film Associ- 
ates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


Illustrates the many steps in- 
volved in the manufacture of a 
typical factory product. Visits a 
toy factory and follows the manu- 
facture of a new toy, a musical 
jack-in-the-box. Scenes show how 
many people are required to plan, 
produce, assemble, and sell even a 
simple product. For upper grades. 


HELPING JOHNNY REMEMBER— 

1l min.; sound; color $100, or black 

and white $57.50; purchase; pro- 

a by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, 
ich. 


Second- and third-grade children 
dramatize the problem of a boy, re- 
jected by the other children because 
he is selfish, uncooperative, and 
domineering. He is accepted again 
when he makes an effort to develop 
courteous habits with the help of 
the group. For primary grades. 


MIRACLE OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN—13 min.; sound; color $125, 
or black and white $60; purchase; 
produced by Circle Films; available 
from Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. 


The rugged beauty of snow- 
capped mountains, fiords, tumbling 
brooks, sunny meadows and birch- 
wood areas provide a setting for a 
Lapp storyteller to relate the leg- 
end of the Little White Reindeer 





F 1 ms for the Classroom 


and the Midnight Sun. Fishing, 
iron-mining areas of Lapland, and 
colorful native costumes are shown, 
For middle and upper grades. 


PONY FARM—11 min.; sound; col- 
or $90; purchase; produced by Frith 
Films, 1816 North Highland S+., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A delightful study of purebred 
Shetland ponies on a modern farm. 
Includes factual information on the 
characteristics and care of young 
Shetland ponies. Features Firefly, 
a cocky little colt; adventuresome 
Dolly, and Taffy, the smallest colt 
that was born the night before and 
can’t stand straight on her wobbly 
legs. For primary and middle 
grades. 


VISIT TO THE WATERWORKS— 
11 min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


Provides a highly simplified de- 
scription of a complex but essential 
community service with emphasis 
on the importance of safe drinking 
water to our health. We join a 
group of children visiting a water- 
works. Different types of water- 
works are explained, samples of 
water are tested, chemicals are 
added, the water filtered, and 
pumped to our homes. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION FOR BE- 
GINNERS—16 min.; sound; black 
and white $65; produced by Table- 
topper Productions, Rt. No. 1, Box 
792, Escondido, Calif. 


Walter, age nine, makes a tug- 
boat from four blocks of wood. He 
saws the pieces to size in a miter 
box, then glues and nails them to- 
gether. He uses the handsaw, ham- 
mer, wood file, drill, trisquare, 
clamp, safety block, brace and bit, 
and sandpaper block. He keeps the 
tools clean and in proper place. 
Correct methods of hammering, 
nailing, gluing, smoothing, and 
boring are shown. Girls also learn 
the skills. For upper grades. 


YOUR MINIATURE WORLD—14 
min.; sound; color $140, or black 
and white $70; purchase; yrotaws 
by Sid Davis Productions, 2500 S 
La Brea St., Los Angeles 16. 


Tom is introduced to miniatures 
and model making by his father 
through a model kit of the US. 
Frigate “Constitution.” Tom and 
his father take a trip through a 
museum—examining wood, stone, 
and bone miniatures from ancient 
Egypt, American Indians, the Eski- 
mos, and the early American set- 
tlers. Finally, they visit a plastics 
factory and see a great variety of 
modern model kits being prepared. 
For upper grades. 
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Exchange Teachers TEACHING COMES ALIVE 
in the U. t. 


WITH BESELER'S 


ung, The assistance given here in Parmain healthy and strong, but has the status 
and he teaching of art has been very help- of a junior partner. = 
own, fl. A list of suggestions on different This has not been a bad thing. The 

branches has been sent out periodically, children, the key figures in any educa- 


wd demonstration lessons and talks tional system, have benefited in every 





ecole have been given by the supervisor. It way possible and I think the taxpayer OPAQUE 8&8 OF 2 = eo Ss 
Frith hus been a good refresher course, as finds satisfaction in the fact that his tax 

St, yell as introducing new ideas. load for education is equitably spread 

. The children in our country are over the whole country’s resources. aes Th 
waght to knit, usually in the top class : rT 2. ie 
bred ofthe Infants Department; and to sew John L, McKenzie, New Zealand 
arm. inthe first or second class of the Junior ere Grade 6, : 
m - airfield School, ; 

a the whool. They are taught simple stitches Eugene, Oregon 
oung md processes at first and it is amazing 
refly, vat they are able to produce in the In Scotland, a school equivalent to 
some my of garments as they advance P.S. 77, Manhattan, would have a head- 

colt ihbrough the oe cage — master, deputy headmaster or senior as- 
and SNE tag nate ar Tos “ak done sistant, infant mistress, and assistants, 
abbly Tit: ealeteria and glayereend, fh mostly female. The position of the head- 


master is rather like the captain of a 
ship; he is “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” to all and sundry, both inside 
and outside school. 


iddle wems that the same opinions concern- 
ing them prevail here. I must admit 
that the cafeteria in this school has a 


























KS— pester variety of food than in the usu- The position of the infant mistress is 
black i “canteen” in our schools. A small , pogo 
, ‘ unique, and one of great responsibility, 
luced problem does arise of course in that be- i , 
“il . as she has to ensure that the child be- 
a awe the children are allowed to ginning school life has the security of a 
nette, thoose they take longer. You cannot 1.41) ordered and happy environment, 
lave it both ways. which will help in the developnient of 
1 de- Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 00d personal and good work habits, 
-ntial Teaching Grade 3, thus ensuring a happy and satisfactory 
yhasis Ridge-Brook School, school career, and setting the tone of 
nking vere, Cute the school. Where there are several 
ay classes, she is relieved from classroom 
yn a s : P P : 
A teacher in any system, may, on her work, her main duties being supervis- 
penne wn initiative, invite parents to help ing and seeing that the curriculum pro- 
yater- her on the occasions of class picnics, vided suits the circumstances of the 
ape. ied trips, and so on, when a group of school; giving guidance to young inex- The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers...a flower, leaf, 
} Say or forty ee orb ase a to perionced teachers, and providing coach- a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color 
and lb given effective direction by a ing for backward pupils. . or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you—become 
 pri- wut. However, the custom in the The infant mistress is in a particular- hi ids in the VU-LYTE II 
American schools of appointing a Room ly favorable position to encourage col- teaching aids in the : lo s 
Mother suggested by the teacher meets  laboration between school and home, 
. BE- ihis need on an organized and accepted as the children are in her charge from 
black = Ms alll ai aki, SLE he ee ee Oe Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the built-in optical pointer. A 
— , ron 7 if 4 aaa of ane a clear, sharp arrow points anywhere on the screen... keeps attention right’ 
Boss ies, oe ye ioeg pod oye = & ys Alexina Skinner, Scotland where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls 
° . *. * . . 
eel, A teacher Seale 0 sence of cup- Teaching Grade 4, an copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, Delivers Twice 
. : " F ublic School No. 77, the Illumination (140 lumens) of prior models. Can be used in partially 
a wa end is relieved of details such as — lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE II is smaller, lighter, more compact. *Accepts 
l. He tlisting the required number of chap- ; ote A “sae : mk : 
it lines for the Sold tri Seadanatinn big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate 
ne nile egg on. sr eggs we Now that I am about halfway through objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in 
m to- lor a class party, where to obtain a 7 ‘ . 
(sites t oad Serth my exchange year to the United States, focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice 
ham- The R. . ak a o act as | Should like to express my very sin- of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II 
juare, some memes ey See Om Oe cere appreciation fer oll that has been is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- 
, hostess should a teacher have occasion PP 
d bit, Ju receive parents in her room, In 40ne for my family and me since we ment for teaching. Write for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING 
ps the hort she is “a right-hand oon and rived in Sacramento last August. I INTO LEARNING.” 
place. fiwms a link between the teacher and have > = nay = lig wed gen 
ering, ihe parents. po ef rice! 
and : , ask as many questions as I wanted to, 
Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia and to go into classrooms and lecture 
meee Zrocting Goats 4, Schoot, TOO™S a8 and how I wished. Supervi- CHARLES eselkely COMPANY 
Pelle Church, Vesiala ar principals, = ee have ae SINCE 1660 
with me patiently, and as a result EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
D—14 have a clear picture of the various lev- 
= At the present time I sense a growing ¢Js through which a student progresses THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS, 
ys Wwareness that the educational oppor-  hefore finally taking his place in society 
00 S. , : 
ap of every American child should , an adult citizen. 
equal. But an educational system is funda- 
atures My own country, New Zealand, has mentally a reflection of the community SQUARE DANCE? 2 5 A P PLICAT { 0 | 
father es peg h sang rr — this jin which that system exists, and for a x PHOTOS 
| wm but has not been able to do so on visitor to have a sympathetic under- j 
Be _— o mo —s oe standing of the system, he must meet FOLK DANCE? esq an 
Slane feally Cees provics equa the people who make up the commu- RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES one, Nationally 
ugh a iy of opportunity for children in poor nity. We, as a family, have been given Officiel Suppliers to Known, Perfect 
stone, "remote localities, for colored chil- jhe opportunity of “meeting the peo- Colleges and City Departments ; Copies— 
ncient Epenticcgped children, af 4 oth- ple” socially, by virtue of some very ' — ws potion, Ce Size 24" x 3%”. 
. a . . orders ship same y as vi —com- 
 Eski had ‘et ae of caageeees. h —— wonderful and heart-warming hospital- plete stock of all labels in the field. Send good head anc 
n set- a k vlc Bd ge ty and friendship from Americans we Send for free catalogs and o sample copy of pooped C Orig- 
i e ave met. inal returned unharmed. 
a ty of any local school district so that AMERICAN SQUARES 25 
ety 0 "entually the financing of education Terence Guy, England The Magazine of American Folk Dancing $41 
pared. became a national matter. Local con- Teaching Grade 5, 1161 Broad Street Newark 5. N.J. a os7-h 
—— Caleb Greenwood School, 
tol has not been eliminated. It is Sacramento, California MOEN 1 SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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iWacllimelilem dilictadelia 


Your children... 


WITH THE PLAY-TOOLS 
YOU USED AS A CHILD 


holgate 


THE WORLD'S MOST BELOVED 
GROW-UP TOYS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Each Holgate Toy helps to stimulate 
creative ambition and development—that 
carries the child on to the riext progres- 
sive step—and. the next Holgate Toy for 
which the Child is ready. 

Holgate Toys, while providing the play- 
way outlet for the child’s natural energies 
encourages motor control, perceptual dis- 
crimination, eye-hand coordination, ex- 
perimentation and dramatic play. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF HOLGATE’S 
NEW TOYS FOR 1957. 





No. 1260 SEWING MACHINE 
$3.00 retail 2 to 4 years 
Turn crank ... needle goes to work. 
Spools bob up and down if placed in 
right holes. 





No. 1292 JUNIOR WORK BENCH 
$4.00 retail 2 to 5 years 


Teaches manual dexterity. Wooden tools: 
hammer, screw driver, wrench, screws, 
bolts, vise and nails. 





No. 1270 CASH REGISTER 
$6.00 retail 2 to 5 years 
“Sale” is rung up with “wooden geo- 
metric money.” When all “money” is in 
register, knob releases door—“money” 

pops out. 








HOLGATE TOYS, 
Statesville, N.C. FREE 


Please send me free Holgate Toy Catalog. 


INC. 



























By Charlotte J. Sternberg 


gzEtixe Conn 7 is the road 

which leads into this charming 
Connecticut town and into the 
heart of the picture. There in the 
center is a fruit tree laden with 
pink blossoms, the essence of spring. 

Pink is a joyous, festive color;the 
color of roses and strawberry ice 
cream. Make a list of other pink 
things you like, such as birthday 
candles and pink lemonade. 

Paint a picture with something 
pink in it. If you have no pink 
paint, what colors will you mix to 
make this rosy tint? 

For fun, cut out colored paper 
shapes of some of the buildings in 
a city or town you know. Plan an 
arrangement before pasting them 
down. Little folks will place them 
in a straight line but girls and boys 
in upper grades can plan to have 
some partially cover the others. 

Only a trained artist would at- 
tempt such a view as we see here. 
Is it on the level, or is it a bird’s- 
eye view? It requires a knowledge 
of perspective, the ability to repre- 
sent depth on a flat surface. 

By spreading the town before us 
this way, the artist is able “to show 
in one picture all the colors and 
forms that make Connecticut what 
it is. . . the edging hills where the 
sky begins, the soaring white stee- 
ples, the elm trees, the mellowed 
brick factory, the distinctive shape 
of old houses.” 

Are all these things painted 
smoothly or with rough brush 
strokes? Notice that few surfaces 
are painted with solid colors. 

Many textures are lightly indicat- 
ed. Find buildings where boards 
form horizontal and vertical lines. 
Notice overlapping curved shingles 
and the patterns made by bricks. 

It is interesting to learn that 
Miss Sternberg works entirely in 
egg tempera. It is a kind of paint, 
she says, “which lends itself superb- 
ly to the requirements of an artist 
who loves details as I do and also 
to the rush-rush requirements of 
commercial art.” 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


SPRING 
IN CONNECTICUT 


It dries immediately so that it 
can be packed up and sent at once. 

Also, one can work smaller so 
that the work not only goes faster 
but loses less in reproduction. 

Find the details Miss Sternberg 
loves: the weather vanes, tiny fig- 
ures on the road, the éross on one 
church steeple, a flag on the town 
hall, a wheelbarrow, many tiny win- 
dow panes, and one round window 
like a wheel with spokes. 

All combine to create the like- 
ness of a crisp clean Connecticut 
town beloved of the artist and any- 
one fortunate enough to follow this 
highway. It is one of many roads 
which little Charlotte traveled by 
automobile with her father. 

Most girls and boys have had sim- 


ilar experiences with their parents. 


THE ARTIST 


( Bantorre JOAN STERNBERG has 

been drawing and painting ever 
since she can remember. When she 
was in the kindergarten she drew 
such a wonderful horse on the 
blackboard that her mother was in- 
vited to the school to see it. 

Miss Sternberg was born (1920) 
and raised in Connecticut, where 
she still lives. Her earliest training 
was a summer course when she was 
only eleven. 

Later she earned the degree of 
BFA at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts. Since then she has shown her 
work in many group and one-man 
shows. “Spring in Connecticut” 
won a gold medal at the Chicago 
Art Directors’ Show. 

Miss Sternberg is primarily a 
commercial artist. In addition to 
this ad for the Container Corpora- 
tion of America, she has done many 
others for Esso Oil, RCA Victor 
Records, and other companies. 

She has painted covers for Col- 
lier’s, The Country Gentleman, and 
Coronet. Ever and always, she de- 
signs Christmas cards with New 
England subjects for the American 
Artists Group. 





















Teacher's aid 
in modern 

, methods.., 
G now make 
clear, bright, 
bold 
FLASHCARDS 
and CHARTS 


ORE Crayon 
E Paint, Chalk 








gee 
WRITES ON 
ANY SURFACE 


INSTANT DRY! 
WATERPROOF ! 
INDELIBLE ! 





Develop experience stories in 
front of classes... quicker, 
easier, clearer, bold, bright 
pictures offer maximum re- 
tention, help increase child’s 
understanding. Also prepare 
flashcards...effective visual 
aids in teaching. 








Available in 9 Brilliant Colors 
yellow red white 
orange brown  biuve 
green black purple 








®@ bright colors, accentuate, 
dramatize elements 


@ no artistic talent required for 
professional-looking results 


@ writes moment cap is lifted 
@ no smudging: dries instantly 
@ legible permanently 


also use to mark, label, identify 
athletic equipment, furniture, games, flower pots 
We welcome your suggestions! 
Many teachers write to us about the ways 
in which they use Magic Marker. 
Why not drop us a note? 


gpeenRY 


prooutts AVAILABLE IN ALL STATIONERY, 


VARIETY, ART STORES 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. Ti-1, 91-31 121st St. 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 
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Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

The Club Exchange will not be in- 
cluded in June, since teachers and pu- 
pils will not have time to answer 
before the school year ends. If you 
wish a Club Exchange notice pub- 
lished in an early fall issue, send it by 
June 15. Tell where mail is to be sent 
after school begins in September. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


California.—My fourth- and fifth- 
grade pupils would like to correspond 
with other boys and girls, especially 
those who live on farms. Address: 
Mr. R. B. Whitaker, Rosewood Park 
School, 2353 Eastland Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Iowa.—My sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, cards, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils in oth- 
er states and in other countries. We 
are ten miles from the Mississippi 
River. Address mail to: Miss Phyllis 
Gehring, Mediapolis, Lowa. 


Kentucky.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, post 
cards, and so on, with other fifth 
grades all over the United States and 
its possessions. Kenvir js in the east- 
ern coal-mining section of the state. 
Address: Mrs. Mary S. Stewart, Black 
Mountain School, Kenvir, Kentucky. 


Maine.—My third and fourth grades 
wish to exchange letters and cards 
with other third- and fourth-graders. 
We live in the most northern part of 
Maine. Address: Miss Iona Hender- 
son, Box 120, R.F.D. 1, Allagash, 
Maine. 


Michigan.—My fifth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, cards, 
souvenirs, and items of interest with 
fifth-graders in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. Our ru- 
ral village is twenty-five miles west of 
Kalamazoo in a fruit and dairy farm- 
ing community. Address: Mrs. Beatrice 
Van Horn, Bloomingdale School, 
Bioomingdale, Michigan. 


New York.—Our fifth-year class de- 
sires to exchange mail with another 
fifth grade in the western part of our 
country. We are thirty pupils who 
would like to exchange photographs, 
souvenirs, and letters with individual 








TEACHERS West ence west nec 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 Guaranty Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo 


children. We can tell you about our 
wonderful New York City and New 
York State. Address: Mrs. Ruth 
Feinbloom, P.S. 244, Tilden Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, New York. 


New York.—My second-grade class 
is eager to correspond with second- 
and third-grade children in other parts 
of the United States and other lands. 
Our school is located in New York 
City. We have pets in our classroom, 





enjoy science work, and like to go on 
trips. Address mail to: Mrs. S. 
Brainin, Class 2-1, Public School 15, 
121 Avenue and Lucas Street, Queens, 
New York. 


Texas.—My fourth grade would like 
to exchange letters and cards with 
other fourth-graders. We are _inter- 
ested in stamp collecting. We are in 
a new school building in the Rose Cap- 
ital of the World, and about twenty 





miles from the great East Texas Oil 
Field. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Latane Hall, Mattie T. Jones 
School, Tyler, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades three 
through eight, would like to exchange 
correspondence with pupils in the same 
grades in the United States and other 
lands. Address mail to: Mrs. Paul 
Wade, Ebenezer Williams School, R. 1, 


Portage, Wisconsin. 








HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 






' 
: 


Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 


in it the rest of his life. 


THAN 





HE KNOWS! 
' 


Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
material for classroom and library « Quick 


fact-finding cross-index plus concise fact 


world of reading “ee and live | entries * 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): 


| big, dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
| modern charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.®© 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Send Today 


for Your Copy! 


The Newest in Handwriting 
for Classroom Use. 


“American 
Modern Simplified 
Handwriting Series.”’ 


Just off the press 


Books—One—Two—Three 
Book One ‘We Can Write" 
Book Two “Writing Is Fun" 
Book Three “Writing Can Run” 


Fifty-five cents each 
plus ten cents for mailing. 
The most modern in 
Classroom Alphabet Cards. 


“Straight Writing Alphabet 


I set $1.50 
Maen Writing Alphabet 
Cards" H iy $1.50 
Sterling Publications 
P.O. 166 236 Conant St. 
. Maine 








Boy with Rabbit 


‘he Perr Pictures 


For art study and com- 
position work. Lovely 
sepia pictures, so in- 
structive, so inexpen- 
sive, at ONLY TWO 
CENTS each for 30 
or more, size 5% x 
8. Over 2000 subjects. 
For 60 cents we will 
send any one of the 
following sets of 30 
pictures, or $1.20 for 
two sets:—Art, Chil- 
dren; History; Poets 
and Authors; Musi- 
cians. You will find 
them interesting and 


Raeburn Well worth while. 


Or select from our 56-page CATALOGUE, with 
1600 small illustrations for easy selection, and sample 
pictures, price 25 cents. 


Perry Pictures, Inc., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











this bi monthly magazine reviews research, new 
teaching methods, equipment, books, scholarships 
programs and outside of school activities in use 
throughe: out the country 


=o research papers, an annual review of 


selecting and 


+} into schools and colleges. 

Indispensable for the educational administrator, 

psychologist teacher or intelligent parent who 

wants the best education for his chil 

Annual Subscription $5.00 
oO GARFIELD = Inc., 

Dept. GI-57, 126 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


The Gifted Child —— 


parents and teachers of gifted children, 


cluding a complete reporting service on 


0ks, kits and games, articles for parents on 











Teachers Earn More 
-in ‘CALI FORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 

















California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $4,800 
up. Potential of 
$7,500. FREE in- 
‘formation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 
KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Compete coverage 


Since 1909 





Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


A “Hobby” Project Which Improves Spelling 


“AN ORCHARD OF WORDS" 


It will be fun to try it. Send twenty five cents 
—receive treatise and samples. 


— P.0.BOX870 Madison 1, Wis. 














Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 











recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
* Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Traveling R 


Specialize in New York State 
epresentative Established 1874 












BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


A nation wide service. Wi 
and colleges. Write tating us about 
Established 1925, W. 


fll san tan in_ schools 
Yocum, Mor., Member WAT. 








The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 


If 


you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 


THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 


50S Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mor. 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th Year 70 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 








Missoula, Mont. 


HUF Member N.A.T.A. 


42 years’ Placement Service 


TEACHERS AGENCY | WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAL, 


FOREIGN. Opportunities are waiting. 


Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. 
and Alaska. 


We cover all Western States 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 











GUARANTY BANK BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
_ Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 














NEW pLicement © 
1000's of 









seas Study Awards. 


ie Ranches, 
etc. Be First. Act now. Rush $2 


CRUSADE—Depr. IM 





hpy tg | oe 
IRECTORYE 


eppertaatticn in all States, 
18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over- 
Summer Thea- 
ters. Earning free trips to Europe. 
ndustries, Camps, 


Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B’lyn 22, N.Y, 














wicks to 

out or dry out. 
than tacks, ta 
Fi 


Dept. 30 


PLASTI-TAK 


100 RE-USABLE adhesive material that 
NY surface in the classroom. Won't wens 

LASTS INDEFINITELY. Bet 

pes or waxes. Provides INVIstBLE 
Send $1 for classroom size or write 

E sample and quantity price. Approved by ACEL 


BROOKS MFG. CO 
Cincinnati 24, oO. 
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THE 1957 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 








Britannica Jr. 
Collier's 
Compton's 


World Book 


EDITIONS 








ats and Caps! The Moon! 
Dead Sea Scrolls! National 
Songs! Atomic Energy! These in- 
triguing titles are representative of 
the new articles appearing in four 
of the major school encyclopedias, 
whose 1957 editions have just been 
published. All have made extensive 
changes, including the addition of 
new pages and articles. Collier’s En- 
cyclopedia, for example, has ex- 
panded to include sixty new biogra- 
phies. Britannica Junior has added 
160 pages, while Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has completely 
revised and rearranged its articles 
on the forty-eight states. All have 
given their volumes a fresh look by 
replacing many old _ illustrations 
with new photographs and draw- 
ings. World Book Encyclopedia 
alone has added 253 new color pic- 
tures. 

What is the reason for these re- 
visions? With the world moving so 
rapidly, and with such great strides 
being made in the fields of science 
and industry, no books more than a 
year old can be completely up-to- 
date. Every encyclopedia publisher 
is dedicated to the purpose of pro- 
viding accurate and up-to-date ma- 
terials, and the publishers of school 
encyclopedias have an additional 
dedication—to make their revisions 
at the level of the children who will 
be using the materials. 


Britannica Jr. 


Keeping to their premise that it 
is designed especially for use by ele- 
mentary children, the publishers of 
Britannica Jr. have a selected con- 
tent, including only topics that are 
of interest to this group. They have 
made a particular effort to give 
complete coverage to such topics, 
once selected. The article on the 
Jungle, for example, is over six 
pages long, contains a map showing 
jungle areas of the world, and has 
many illustrations. The large, read- 
able type, short sentences, short 
paragraphs, and simplified vocabu- 
lary make these books match, as 
nearly as possible, the kind of mate- 
rial that children find in their read- 
ing and social studies. The six types 
of maps (historical, physical, loca- 
tor, product, atlas, and migration) 
and the diagrammatic drawings can 


be used to provide basic lessons in 
learning social-studies symbols. 


Ceompton’s 


The publishers of Compton’s say 
that their encyclopedia provides a 
four-fold service to users. 

1. Foundation materials for teach- 
ing basic skills. The maps, graphs, 
and charts to be analyzed give vital 
practice in social studies. In lan- 
guage, children can use Compton’s 
to gain proficiency in outlining and 
to find a specific fact. In science, 
the new article on Automation ex- 
plains mechanization and automa- 
tion, giving the children actual ex- 
perience in comparing and drawing 
conclusions. 

2. Enrichment of each curriculum 
area. Biographies of famous person- 
ages, for example, bring new insight 
into science and social studies. In 
the 1957 edition, there are detailed 
biographies on the presidents as 
well as articles on First Ladies and 
Children in the White House. 

3. Materials for solving teaching 
problems. The charts, graphs, dia- 
grams, illustrated events, and time 
lines help even the slowest reader 
grasp difficult concepts. The Fact- 
Index in each volume helps in solv- 
ing research problems. 

4. Materials to meet each school 
reference need. Each major article 
has a Reference-Outline and a bib- 
liography. New sections called 
Here and There in This Volume 
are designed to stimulate wider 
reader interests and to encourage 
browsing. 


World Book 


Those who publish World Book 
are dedicated to two purposes: 1. 
To describe, explain, and picture 
the most interesting, vital, and use- 
ful information pertaining to the 
past and present of man, his en- 
vironment, and activities through 
the ages; 2. To mect the reference 
needs of young people. The pub- 
lishers believe they have accom- 
plished these objectives with the 
1957 edition. 

In relation to man’s environment, 
for example, they maintain that the 
complete history of the Animal 
Kingdom is now well covered. The 
articles on Bird, Cat, Cattle, Snake, 
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and Horse have been extensively re- through high school. Here topics are to your group. However, the back- editions of all sets are head and 
yised and expanded. Experts in the developed very completely and there ground of the school, the number of shoulders above their predecessors and 
field prepared and checked each is much specific information not often reference books already available, and worthy of purchase. RS. 
article. For example, Dr. Austin found elsewhere. other factors must also be considered. Note: For more complete information 
Rand from the Chicago Natural Obtain brochures from each encyclo- 4nd brochures write the publishers. 
History Museum and Dr. Herbert Making a Chelee pedia company, ask to talk with their in ase N Wichicna Aves Chiceme ai TT 
Friedman from the Smithsonian If your school is choosing an ency- agents, if possible examine a new set. _ Collier’s—Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 
Institution were responsible for the clopedia, consider the merits of each Whatever one you purchase, do it only wie Boe, New York 19. 

; . > ° ° . ° ° ° pton’s—F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 
article on Birds. In securing the carefully. Since each set is written after a careful consideration of which N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


S bird illustrations, 2500 photographs with a specific group in mind, it might __ is best for your situation. Of one thing World Book—Field Enterprises, Inc., 


> 


were screened before the final forty- be well to match the appropriate set you can be certain, however, the 1957 Fak Galea ce a ee 


five were selected. 
Collier’s 


Collier’s Encyclopedia gives four 
reasons for being considered an out- 
standing encyclopedia. meee PE DAS SDE CED SE A ETD EPO 

1. It is completely up-to-date. 
Even though its first edition ap- 
peared as recently as 1952, the pub- 
lishers have not neglected revisions. 
Before the 1957 edition was pub- 
lished, for example, over 2000 city 
and town articles were reviewed, 
revised, or rewritten. 

2. It is elaborately illustrated. 
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BENEFIC PRESS offers 


More than 10,000 photographs, 


at primary difficulty-level 
drawings, and maps appear in the [3 
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he new photographs. 

3. Comprehensive Index and 
Supplementary Reading List. A 
unique feature of this encyclopedia 

bp is the grouping of all bibliographies 


as a unit in one volume, instead of 


wali at the end of each separate article. makes te a ch ing eas ie r 


The editors believe that this is a de- 


Phs, cided advantage since the bibliog- 
vn raphy is always available even an d more e ffe Cc tive 
ala when other volumes are in use. 
4. Easy to read in modern format. , 
one Sits laree type and wide page mar- Because these books provide excellent supple- 


an gins are an incentive to reading. | mentary reading, sets of 20 books of a given title 
, The many illustrations not only 


<< clarify the text but add to the at- | often are selected for a classroom. The stories 

ving mectivensss of the pages as wee. utilize the child’s natural interests. Real-life char- 
Grade Level ; 4 ; 

aoe a Saget acters invoke sympathetic understanding and 


These four sets of encyclopedias ~ 
son- cover roughly three school groups. | enthusiasm. Plots and sentence structure are skill- 




















ight Britannica Jr. is designed especially : +179 . 
in hers ana aists in the eleenentney fully aimed at the child’s particular level of de- 
. schools. It makes no effort to even — : ee 
' a Side inne the tanler high und Sli velopment to encourage reading in quantity. ee 
an school level. Therefore, the vocabu- a 
hi lary is simpler, sentence structure 
a less complex, and type large and | hse] le) Me ele THE JERRY BOOKS THE BUTTON BOOKS . 
: very readable. 
time Compton’s and World Book are by Edna Walker Chandler by Florence Battle by Edith S. McCall 
ader aimed at upper elementary, junior 
ome high, and high school groups. Their | Widely popular among teachers. In- Jerry, with his parents and play- The child reader can easily imagine 
—— nf = more complicated | timately and authentically written mates, engages in simple and familiar _ himself riding in Mr. Button’s truck 
hool ual — pom gy na pe tem about western life for youngsters activities that are especially appeal- | or taking part in the adventures of 
ticle ae pee : who live in a world of cowboys and __ing to the very young child. Written this blue collar family. The Button’s 
- more completely. Each set has its ‘ : d ; & ry young y 
ee own method of helping younger | Indians. This series is carefully as aids to fluent reading, the short informal family fun has a strong ap- 
eal readers use these books. World Book | graded for controlled vocabulary, sequences are kept well within the peal to all children. Each book is 
ides is built on a “spiral” plan. The first | attention span, subtlety of character _child’s attention span. Increasing carefully graded. 
paragraph of cach article is the | and complexity of plot turity of plot matches the child’ 
wae" simplest, both in vocabulary and in eo ee a eT ee wig 
information. As one reads an arti- tist development. The Buttons at the Zoo.........Preprimer $1.32 
cle, the information, vocabulary, Cowboy Sam and Porky ............ Primer $1.32 LIST Bucky Button 2... eecsenses Preprimer 1.32 
and sentence structure increase in | Cowboy Som ccc POOR WBZ Sorry oa cccccceveeccssveeeenenennsneed Preprimer $1.32 The Buttons Take @ Boat 
 : complexity with each succeeding | Cowboy Sam and Shorty .....Grade 1 1.36 Jerry Goes Riding ....cccccceeeeeseoeee Primer 1.32 a en ep 
ao paragraph. The younger child or | Cowboy Sam and Freddy ..Grade 1 1.36 Jerry Goes Fishing Grade 1 1.36 The Buttons end the Pet 
‘ture h ee eee ee ee eS Ne Om “sienna - Perade Primer 1.36 
the slow learner can probably find | Cowbey Sam and the Fair ...Grade 2 1.52 Jerry Goes on a Picnic Grade 2 1.60 
meth he int sh ag wy i sence The Buttons at the Farm........Grade 1 1.40 
h is iniormation in the first few | Cowbey Sam and the Jerry Goes to the Circus........Grade 3 1.68 
the Paragraphs, while the older or SE sgusssidiblinnsicusibenidineckeneceniad Grade 2 1.52 The Buttons Go Camping ........ Grade 2 1.60 
a brighter student will read to the | Cowbey Sam and the = @ Be Seep On Grede 3 1.60 
a end to get the details he wants. a a Grode 3 1.68 send for BP catalog for of 
' : , . Cowboy $ d the 
pub- In Compton's, the large number “Ructlore pa Grade 3 1.68 detailed description and prices 


so of pictorial charts, diagrams, and 
a maps enables the younger and 


slower child to absorb much infor- 
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- |macret cat! Boenefice Press 


_ Collier's may be classified as an 
cw adult encyclopedia. Its chief use in 


schools will be from grade seven 
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TEACH TIME WITH 
THE FLANNEL BOARD 





plus 4 NEW STORIES 





plus MORE NEW CUT-OUT SETS 






ALL BY INSTRUCTO 


No. 48—NEW FLANNEL BOARD 
CLOCK 


Big I6-inch clock face screen- 
printed in red and blue on white felt. Felt 
hands adhere wherever teacher or pupil 
places them. Complete with printed-on-felt 
terms: “Of, Past, Quarter Of, Quarter Past, 
Half Past." Unique “Build-a-Clock" feature: 
Clock can be cut into sections and rebuilt 
in class on flannel board. Two clock faces 
supplied; one Arabic, one Roman..... $1.50 


NEW INSTRUCTO FAVORITE 
STORIES 


Now even more appealing be- 
cause they're brightly screen-printed in three 
colors on white felt. All characters and set- 
tings necessary to tell the stories are in- 
cluded. Four new titles are: 

No.151 — Community Workers (Includes 
Butcher, Telephone Operator, Baker, Drug- 


gist, Trash Collector, Grocer.)....... . $.85 
No. 153—Snow White................ 85 
No. 155—Ginger Bread Boy........... 85 
No. 157—The Ugly Duckling.......... 85 


No. 214 MAP OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Consists of an outline map of 
South America, 22" x 35", screen-printed on 
high quality white felt. Separate felt sheet 
hos screen-printed names of resources, 
products, countries, etc. All felt names can 
be placed in their correct geographical 
locations re 


No, 85—EXPRESSIONAL FORMS 


Seventy assorted pieces of bright- 

ly colored felt. Wide variety of 
shapes, sizes, colors. Comes with instructions 
for making numerous original forms, objects, 
designs on the flannel boord. Perhaps the 
most versatile set available for creative ex- 
SEE eG Anke +h CARESS PE 00d s . 00% $.85 


No. 260—STUDY OF PLANT 
GROWTH 


Complete set for all grade levels 
for teaching the growth of a plant from 
seed to flower. Handsomely screen-printed 
on white felt in four colors. Each part of the 
plant detaches and can be explained sepa- 
jrately. Includes screen-printed felt terms: 
"Stem, Pistil, Stamen, Seed, Root,” etc. $2.50 


WRITE FOR A FREE CATALOG 





SHOWING INSTRUCTO LINE 


Requisition thru 
your school, place 
individual orders 
with your school 


———— 
INSTRUCTO 
—_—————— aa! 
JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


557A 


Dept 
5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31, Pa 


> 



















Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


A story with genuine feeling is 
Binkley’s Bottleneck written and illus- 
trated by Stella F. Rapaport (Putnam; 
$2.50). Andy’s grandfather had run 
the ferry faithfully for years but peo- 
ple began to call it “Binkley’s Bottle- 








neck.” Andy, sensing his grandfather's 
hurt over the new bridge being built, 
connived with the mayor and had a 
nice surprise for his grandfather when 
the new bridge was opened. For ages 
7-10. 


In 1812 in Essex, Connecticut, the , 


people were worried, with cause, about 
the unprotected shipyards. Sea Lady 
written by Julie Forsyth Batchelor and 
illustrated by William M. Hutchinson 
(Harcourt; $2.25) is one of the few sto- 
ries for children about this period. 
Danny suspected an inquisitive stran- 
ger of being a spy. Danny's grand- 
father was a master carver and when 
the British fired the shipyard, Danny 
saved the Sea Lady, his grandfather’s 
new figurehead. Ages 7-10. 


Alice Dalgliesh has added another 
book to her useful picture-book sto- 
ries. Her Ride on the Wind, based on 
The Spirit of St. Louis and illustrated 
by Georges Screiber (Scribner; $2.75), 
presents Lindbergh’s story to children 
for the first time. It is simply and dra- 
matically told, and the illustrations are 
beautiful. It begins with his boyhood 
and takes him to the landing in Paris. 
Ages 6-10. 


Caesar’s Blue Ribbon written and il- 
lustrated by Robert J. Willis (Follett; 
$2.00) is a good, easy-to-read story. 
When Bridget rode her old farm horse 
in the show, hoping to get a ribbon, the 
spectators laughed and Bridget rode 
home in tears. However, Caesar proved 
himself in another way and became a 
“Special Champion.” Children will love 
this very heart-warming story. For 
ages 8-10. 


A good anthology is a handy thing to 
have on your desk for that special oc- 
easion. The Family Treasury of Chil- 
dren’s Stories in three volumes, edited 
by Pauline Rush Evans, with fine illus- 
trations by Don Sibley (Doubleday; 
$7.50) is an unusually well chosen col- 
lection. There are poems and stories all 
the way from Mother Goose and the 
simplest folk tales in the first volume 
to biography and excerpts from some 
of the world’s great books in the last. 
A small school with no library will find 
this worthwhile. For ages 2-14. 


There is a legend about a fox that 
appeared at exactly one o’clock to lead 
the chase when George Washington and 
his gentlemen friends rode to the 
hounds. Cinnabar: The One O’Clock 
Fox by Marguerite Henry, illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis (Rand McNally; 
$2.95), tells about Cinnabar’s home life, 
his love of the chase, and particularly 
of the one hunt in which he almost 
loses his life. Beautifully told and illus- 
trated. Ages 8-12. 


One of the Landmark Books that will 
appeal especially to the boys is The 
Story of D-Day by Bruce Bliven, Jr. 
(Random House; $1.50). It is an amaz- 
ingly exciting book. It tells the story 
of the brave men who made the inva- 
sion, of the intense and detailed prepa- 
ration that went before, and it follows 
the action on that dangerous morning 
on the beaches of France. Ages 10-16. 


Loyalty is something some folks are 
born with. Tom was like that. In All 
for a Friend by Kay Avery, illustrated 
by Aldren Watson (Crowell; $2.50), 
many things happen that the townspeo- 
ple suspect Crazy Joe, the Indian, of 
doing. Tom is loyal to Joe in spite of 
his friends’ beliefs. Of course, in the 
end, Tom is proved right. A Vermont 
story of boys and their adventures in a 
little town, and especially of Tom and 
his friend Andy. A sequel to All for 
a Horse. Ages 10-14. 


Once in a while a story will teach a 
lesson that can be taught in no other 
way. Half-Pint Fisherman written 
by Elizabeth R. Montgomery (Dodd; 
$3.00) is that kind of story. “Half- 
pint,” “Shrimp,” people called him 
because he was smaller than his class- 
mates. To cover up, he became a show- 
off. Several things happened to make 
Bart think, especially the adoration of 
his kid brother. When, in the Fishing 
Derby, Bart gave up a chance to win to 
help his rival out of a tough spot, it did 
much for him and his future. It is a 
good story and may help some boy or 
girl more than sermons. Ages 10-14. 


Weather is a subject of interest to the 
very young, and so it is good to find 
The First Book of Weather by that 
splendid writer of science books, Rose 
Wyler (Watts; $1.95). Beginning with 











the air around us, the author discusses 
climate, barometer, winds, hurricanes, 
dew and frost, fog and smog, rains, 
thunderstorms, and snow, and finally 
tells how to make our own forecasts. 
There is a good index. Ages 8-14. 


See page 77 for addresses of publishers. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Aa Bb Ce 
You can now order these 
COMBINATION ALPHABET 


WALL CHARTS 


Two sets of alphabet charts for the 
price of one since these Combina- 
tion Charts have MANUSCRIPT 
LETTER forms on one side; CURSIVE 
LETTER forms on the other. 


Each set consists of eight large 
cards with the letter forms printed 
in black on a yellow background for 
better legibility. 

Examination set of Wall Charts 


sent to school principals upon 
receipt of $1.60 (Postage Inc’l.) 














NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 








UPHOLSTERING & 


REPAIR SUPPLIES 





Get Your FREE Illustrated Bulletin 


Describing and pricing Brass Nails, Burlaps, 


Springs, Glue, Fabrics, Foam Cushioning, Nauga- 
hyde, Leathers, Moss, Cotton, etc. All these 
items for classroom and vocational training shop. 
Stock for immediate shipment. We also carry 
Caning supplies, etc. All at low wholesale prices, 





Sample Fabrics, Velvets, Slip 
Cover Materials, Leather, etc. 
Free HOW-T0-D0-IT shop service. 


Write today to School Supply Dept. 


BELLA & COMPANY 


44 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rentol rates furnished 
on request. 








THE C. E. WARD CO 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 














MAIL ORDER 


EXCITING home business or office side line. 
Mail order executive will show you how to net 
large profits with no investment in merchan- 
dise or advertising required. Experience not 
necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write IMPACT! 
INC., 3407 Prospect Ave., Dept. 40-5, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 














Earn Your Music Degree 


L 


earn at Home 


Music is important 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 


time . 


rm new, improved methods to teach 


- + lea 

YOUR class. See how easily you lead them... a 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 


MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. N« 
obligation. 


L 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-702, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 
B Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) 0 Violin 


Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar l 
"3 Piano, Student's Course 
t 


Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Mandolin 
Ear Training & Sight Singin 
H Hist. & Anal. of Mus. 


Sax l 
Cornet-Trumpet 
Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
Choral Conducting 


Clarinet 
Adv. Composition 
Dble. Counterpoint 


Harmony © Dance Arranging Voice i 
NOM@...ccccccccscecesecceces Age.....- I 
Strect. ..cccccccvcsccsccccsesesecseesss I 
GOP. . ccccccccccesesces Btate.......+.- I 


BBUENS GUPGIIERED. 2 ccc ccccccccccceeeseoess 
eee cee SE Se ome em DS 
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LITERATURE FOR YOUTH 


Westiunster 


$2.75 each 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
TIME 


By James L. Summers 


Larry Richmond comes back to 
high school after serving in the 
Army, and faces the problem of 
picking up where he left off—in 
classes, with his girl, ga» 
and with high {2% 
school fun. Agee TIN ERP 
12-15, 


PALOMINO GIRL 

By Ame ia ExvizaBbetH WALDEN. Kit 
Kendall, accustomed to running things 
on her father’s ranch, learns that 
bullying won’t work with her college 
roommates or her new boy friend. 


Ages 12-15. 
CHEROKEE BOY 
By ALexanper Kev. A heroic Indian 
boy undergoes almost impossible trials 
to help his exiled tribe find refuge. 
Ages 12-15. 


SOMEONE TO CARE 

By Nancy Pascnav. Orphaned at 16, 
Betty Fondren finds not only a job, 
but a whole new life with a sophisti- 
cated lady author. Ages 12-16. 


SIDE LINE VICTORY 

By Jack Pavutson. The sportswriter 
for the Woodview High paper finds 
himself caught in a struggle between 
the football coach ard the team’s star 
player. Illustrated. Ages 10-14. 


CIRCUS DAZE 

By Verma Grirrin. An orphan joins 
the circus only to find, after some hair- 
raising adventures, that life under 
the “big top” isn’t all clowns and 
cotton candy. Illustrated. Ages 9-12. 


SECOND YEAR NURSE 

By Marcaret McCuttocn. The 
second year of nurse’s training seems 
too hard to Jan, until her patients, 
the staff doctors, and a mysterious 
young surgeon give her the inspiration 
she le Ages 12-15. 


GENERAL CROOK: 

Indian Fighter 

By Famrax Downey. The fierce 

battles, daring escapes, and clever 

schemes that inspired General Sher- 

man to call George Crook “the great- 

est Indian fighter the Army ever had.” 
Ages 12-15. 


HIGHLAND FLING 

By Sys Bunn. Three youngsters ex- 
plore the Scottish island of St. Bride 
and become involved with a secret 
hidden in an old tower. Ages 12-15. 


Send for Westminster's Cuecx 
List or Juvenme Booxs — de- 
scriptions of more than 100 titles 
arranged by age and grade. 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


Children seeking supplementary in- 
formation for class reports often have 
trouble finding good material simply 
written. Has this been true in your 
grade? If so, De Soto, Finder of the 
Mississippi by Ronald Syme, the most 
recent of the Morrow Junior Book Se- 
ries ($2.50), will fill a need felt by 
many intermediate-grade classrooms. 
The many dramatic episodes of De 
Soto’s explorations are dramatized in 
action-filled sketches and in simple nar- 
rative style. The adventure and sus- 
pense of this brief biography will re- 
create for the children the story of the 
great explorer to whom our country 
owes so much. 


“It’s the most” was the response I re- 
ceived when I asked how a young 
friend of mine had enjeyed France by 
Virginia Creed (“Life in Europe Se- 
ries,” published by Fideler; $3.28). 
First there is a relief map of Europe; 
next are photographs of the land, with 
tantalizing captions and such thought- 
provoking questions as “Why is France 
often called the ‘Gateway to Europe’?” 
Subsequent chapters explain, with pho- 
tographs and simple text, the rise of 
modern France, its people, its indus- 


tries, its education, its recreation, and 
its government. The excellent photo- 
graphs are available in portfolio form 
for bulletin-board use, and a filmstrip 
using this material is also available. As 
one teacher to another, I'd suggest that 
you enjoy an armchair visit to France 
by taking a leisurely look at this book. 


If you compare The World of Num- 
bers Series, Grades 2-8, written and 
edited by Dale Carpenter and others 
(Macmillan; $2.40 to $2.52) with other 
arithmetic series you may have exam- 
ined, you will find its format very col- 
orful, giving it an immediate appeal to 
children. If you examine the content, 
you will find basic arithmetical skills 
sequentially developed, with explana- 
tions presented both visually and in 
clear simple statements. If you are look- 
ing for real-life problems you will find 
them, along with frequent reviews and 
additional practice material. In fact, 
when I scored this series on a rating 
sheet devised for rating arithmetic 
texts the result was an extremely high 
score. Why not look it over carefully 
and see if you don’t agree that it pre- 
sents arithmetic clearly, accurately, and 
vividly? 


Professional Books 


To the question of why children do 
not read, Phyllis Fenner reports that 
they do read, in The Proof of the 
Pudding (Day; $3.95). We teachers 
have for a long time been aware of 
this, and we recognize the familiar 
comments of children who request 
books from the school library. Such 
requests may be for books which are 
“the foolisher, the better,” books which 
have not a word of reading in them, 
books “not too fairy,” books which are 
exciting. Around each of these com- 
ments the author weaves a chapter of 
suggestive reading which will be a boon 
to all those who deal with children. 
Readers will add to their knowledge of 
some of the best-liked books of all 
times, why children like them, and ap- 
proximately how old a child is when he 
reads them. I think that we should try 
these suggestions with our children and 
I'm sure we will find that as our own 
interest and capacity for books increas- 
es, the children’s interest and capacity 
will increase also. 


For those of you who have a “cadet” 
teacher in your classroom or who wish 
to evaluate the preservice training of 
the modern elementary teacher, Stu- 
dent Teaching in the Elementary 
School by Margaret Lindsey and 
William T. Gruhn (Ronald Press; 
$3.75) will be most stimulating. Specif- 
ically, there are suggestions concerning 
planning, guiding pupils, evaluating 
and reporting progress. Prospective 
teachers are also made conscious of 
their professional responsibilities, their 


relation to the community in which 
they teach, and the need to continually 
evaluate themselves. The last section 
points out procedure for obtaining a 
position and the need to continue to 
learn on the job. Even teachers of 
many years of experience will be inter- 
ested in the book, I think, and perhaps 
have the feeling that I had—that with 
all this training, recent graduates should 
not fail to succeed. 


So often teachers, camp leaders, and 
others who work with children need 
specific help in arts and crafts. Cre- 
ative Crafts for Campers by Catherine 
T. Hammett and Carol M. Horrocks 
(Association Press; $7.95) will find a 
welcome place on their bookshelf. De- 
tailed explanations of braiding and 
knotting, basketry, ceramics, leather- 
work, metalwork, printing, sketching 
and painting, weaving, whittling, and 
other related activities are given. Fur- 
thermore, the correlation of these crafts 
with dramatics, music, nature, and so 
on, is pointed out. A particularly in- 
teresting chapter on favors and decora- 
tions for special events gives a wealth 
of ideas for special “trimming” in fav- 
ors, invitations, menus, and costumes. 
You will be delighted with illustrations 
of soap carvings, cornhusk and raffia 
items, leather place cards with burned 
letters, and the plaster of Paris party 
favors. Altogether, there are some 175 
suggestions for arts and crafts, 100 of 
which are detailed, step-by-step tech- 
niques clearly explained and fully illus- 
trated. 


See page 77 for addresses of publishers. 
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eee YOUR & “PRANG-MAN”" 


He is your School Supply Salesman 
who regularly stocks and sells the 
nation’s best school art materials. 


Both counselor and technician .. . he 
shares unreservedly all the new ideas 
and latest information involved from 
his many field contacts. 


No amateurs here. . . his field train- 
ing and personal experience is 
backed by the latest “Know-How” 
and technical research of hundreds 
of responsible companies. 


He thinks of selling as a service and 
stands ready to share his experience 
with you whether an order is for one 
jar of color or hundreds. 


Organize your programs with this 
friendly representative whose prod- 
ucts let you “star” on your own 
creative program. 


Your “Prang-Man” knows today’s 
education needs. Talk to him today! 
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413 More Kindergarten-Primary Tips (K-Gr. 3), or 
384 More Middle and Upper Tips (Gr. 4-8). 


No need to send any money now - just send us your subscription for the school 
year starting in September. We'll bill you, payable in the fall. But do give us 
your instructions now - so we can send your new Book of Tips at once. 
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0 Alicia of Venezuela 


was Saturday noon, the first week in September. The 
bell for dismissal had rung. Alicia picked up her history 
and geography books, tucked them under her arm, and hur- 
ried into the hall and out the front door of her school. 

Today, Alicia did not wait to walk with her friends. She 
did not stop to call to the bright green and red macaw on his 
perch in the yard next to the school. Today, Alicia was in 
a big hurry. She took the short path through the park, cut 
across a vacant lot, then hurried up the walk to her house. 
There was a special reason why she wanted to get home 
quickly. 

This was the day that Abuelo, which is Spanish for Grand- 
father, was coming to visit. Arid a visit from Abuelo always 
meant a surprise. It might be a fine present or it might be a 
trip that they would all take together. But whatever the sur- 
prise, there would be one of Abuelo’s stories besides. Abuelo 
knew countless tales about their country. Some were of long- 
ago days; some were of exciting things happening now; some 
were tall tales told to make her laugh. 


Children in Latin America No. 9 
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But today Alicia had a surprise too, She had a story of 
long ago to tell Abuelo. On Wednesday, her class had read 
the story of how Venezuela got its name. Abuelo had never 
told her that story, Alicia remembered, and it would be a fine 
surprise to tell it to him. Perhaps he did not even know that 
she had been studying history for a whole week. Alicia 
smiled to herself and hurried into the house. There was 
Abuelo with Mother and Father. 

“Well, here you are at last,” said Abuelo. He put his arm 
around Alicia and kissed her. “Those seem like very big books 
for such a small girl,” he said. He took the books, turned one 
over and read the title, Historia. “So you’re studying history. 
What have you learned in a week?” 

The moment for which Alicia had waited had come. “Did 
you know, Abuelo, that it was an explorer named Alonzo de 
Ojeda who discovered Lake Maracaibo in 1499, and named 
our country of Venezuela?” 

Abuelo nodded. “It seems that I have heard something 


like that,” he said gravely. “But (Continued on page 77) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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Rain or Shine 


TRIBE. 


HE combination of sound and rhythm that 
T spells music appeals to children in the pri- 
mary grades. Of course, it is not practical to 
have them listening to music all day long, but 
with a little imagination and ingenuity, and a 
few suggestions, the primary teacher can bridge 
the gap between pupils’ musical interests and 
other worth-while classroom activities. 


Motivation 


Warm weather creates an urge to be outdoors, 
especially on sunny days. To help your pupils 
find music in the weather, you can use one or 
more approaches. 

1. Let the children stand at the classroom 
windows and tell you what they see outside that 
gives a clue to the kind of day it is. Are there 
fluffy white clouds sailing across a blue sky? 
Can they see flowers in bloom on plants or 
shrubs? Is the sky gray and misty? Are people 
wearing raincoats and carrying umbrellas? 

2. Now, open the windows. Ask the children 
to tell what sounds they hear. Babies crying? 
Birds singing? Boys playing ball? Children 
roller skating? Men mowing lawns? Which 
sounds are musical, and which are noise? Why? 

3. Take the children outdoors on sunshiny, 
windy, and rainy days for seeing and listening. 
Before venturing out for the field trip, however, 
discuss the proper clothing and behavior for a 
successful trip. Maybe you cannot go beyond 
the school playground, but if there is a park 
near by, or a bus trip can be arranged to reach 
one, take advantage of the opportunity. Your 
goal is to enlarge the child’s world, and help 
him have new seeing and hearing experiences. 
Among the things to notice, you could mention: 

a. What kind of day is it? Warm, chilly, 
dry, wet, calm, breezy, or very windy? 

b. What happens when the wind blows? 
Does dirt get in your eyes? Do bits of paper sail 
through the air? Is the flag waving or flutter- 
ing? Are people holding their hats? 

c. If the branches of a tree move gently, 
are they blown by a wind or a breeze? 

d. Are clouds always white? Where do they 
sometimes get their color? 

e. Can you imagine an animal, bird, build- 
ing, or person as you look at cloud shapes? 

f. Are there clouds in the sky on dark days? 

g. How can you tell when a storm is com- 
ing? 

4. In the classroom on some rainy day, talk 
about the sounds made by falling water and 
dripping water. If possible, place a sheet of met- 
al outside a classroom window so that rain will 
fall on it. Let the children notice the difference 


IS MUSIC 


in sound during a light rain, heavy rain, and 
when the storm starts and stops. Compare the 
sound of raindrops hitting a large piece of card- 
board also placed outside the window. Does the 
sound change as the cardboard gets wet? 

5. Maybe you will be lucky enough to have a 
thunderstorm during school hours. Instead of 
letting the children give way to fears and tears, 
help them appreciate a thunderstorm as a big 
dramatic performance with exciting lighting 
and sound effects. Afterwards, explain what 
causes lightning and thunder. To give an idea 
of natural electricity, ask if any child has no- 
ticed when combing his*hair how it sometimes 
stands up and follows the comb or brush and 
makes a small snapping noise. Or, does anyone 
remember a tingling of the fingers, and hearing 
a sound, when sliding out of the car in winter, 
and touching the door handle with a bare hand? 
This is the kind of natural electricity that jumps 
from cloud to cloud in the sky, or from cloud to 
earth, and because there is much more electric- 
ity, it makes a flash of light. 

Thunder is a little more difficult to explain to 
primary-graders, but tell them how the light- 
ning warms the air currents, and when these 
collide, there’s a big noise. Sometimes the sound 
is sharp and loud, and sometimes it rumbles as 
the sound is reflected (or echoes) from one 
cloud to another. 


Activities 
Rhythmic Responses 

Children have a natural feeling for rhythm 
which should be encouraged in the primary 
grades. Illustrations on this page show how var- 
ious sights and sounds connected with weather 
can be interpreted by rhythmic activities. 

1. We used “Whispering Leaves” from Our 
First Music—Singing School Series (Birchard), 
while the children made the sound of wind in 
dry leaves. 

2. For trees swaying with the breeze, the 
teacher found music, “Let Us Bend Down,” in 
Teaching Physical Education in Elementary 
School by E. B. Salt (Barnes). Music for your 
group might be supplied with “Little Wind,” an 
RCA recording of Our Songs—Singing School 
Series (Birchard) available in 78 rpm, E 95; or 
45 rpm, WE 95. 

3. The teacher played “Dripping Rain” from 
New Music Horizons, First Grade (Silver Bur- 
dett) for the toe-tapping rhythm in the third 
illustration. 

4. For the hurricane, the children made their 
own sounds of loud whistling wind to accom- 
pany their bending. (Continued on page 79) 


A PRIMARY UNIT 


ELNORA THOMPSON 


Teacher, Grades 1-2, Elementary School, 
Florida City, Florida 


IN THE WEATHER 


RHYTHMIC RESPONSES 





WHISPERING LEAVES 
Rub hands back and forth to make sound of rustling leaves. 





WIND IN THE TREES 
Swing body from side to side like tree swaying in breeze. 





RAIN IN THE POND 


Balance on one foot, and tap other toe for sound of rain. 


Fea = 
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HURRICANE WINDS 
Bend and sway with outstretched arms to show strong winds. 
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Teacher, Sixth Grade, and Science Coordinator, 
Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 
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- International Geophysical Year begins 
July 1, 1957, and continues until De- 
cember 31, 1958. During that time, about 
5,000 scientists in more than fifty nations will 
be working on numerous projects to get more 
accurate information about the earth’s sur- 
face and the space surrounding it. 

Children will be hearing about IGY (as 
scientists refer to the period) on radio and 
television. Therefore, teachers need some 
knowledge of the major purposes of IGY and 
some experiments which they can use effec- 
tively. 


Background Information 


First of all, clarify the term geophysics. It 
is a study of the earth—its composition, in- 
cluding rocky crust and oceans; its gravity, 
magnetism, and internal disturbances (earth- 
quakes) ; its weather, climate, and surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

This is the third international year. The 
first, in 1882-83, was called the International 
Polar Year. At that time, men gathered 
valuable information about the weather, 
northern lights, and magnetism around the 
North Pole. During the next polar year 
(1932-33), scientific findings brought about 
improvements in radio, and development of 
radar—to mention two results. 


Space Satellites 


Launching man-made satellites is one of 
the exciting projects planned for the 1957-58 
IGY. The United States expects to release 
its first (of twelve or more) in July 1957, 
from Cape Canaveral about midway down 
Florida’s east coast. The sphere, about the 
size of a basketball, will weigh 21% pounds, 
including transistor-type batteries, and the 
many instruments to measure and record, or 
measure and transmit, information. Ground 
observers all over the world will be alerted to 
pick up these messages. The satellite will be 
launched at a 40-degree angle to the equator 
by a three-section finless rocket measuring 22 
feet and weighing 11 tons. The satellite will 
be in the rocket’s nose. 

The first section will thrust the rocket up- 
ward about 40 miles in 2 minutes, at a speed 
of 4,000 miles per hour. After the first sec- 
tion drops away, power in the second part 
will zoom the rocket to 300 miles with a 
speed of 11,000 miles per hour. Power in the 
last section will help the satellite reach about 
18,000 miles per hour as it is released into 
space. At this speed, and distance, it is ex- 
pected that the satellite could circle the earth 
in about 90 minutes, and continue in its orbit. 


Instruments within the satellite need not 
be a great mystery to the child if you mention 
familiar devices that measure and record, or 
remember and communicate. The alarm 
clock (Fig. 1), for instance, measures time 
while you sleep, and communicates to you by 
ringing a bell when the time you set for 
awakening arrives. An ordinary box camera 
(Fig. 2) “remembers” what you wore and 
whom you were with when the picture was 
taken, by recording the facts on film. 


Answering Questions 


Children will undoubtedly ask, “Why 
doesn’t the satellite fall?” or “Why doesn’t it 
continue to fly off into space?” Such ques- 
tions can be answered with simple demon- 
strations. 

Let’s pretend an ordinary rubber ball is the 
man-made satellite. What happens when you 
let go of the ball? It drops to the ground. 
Why? Because of the force of gravity. 

Now place the rubber ball in a handker- 
chief so the corners can be tied with a string 
about 20 inches long. Holding the other end 
of the string in your hand, whirl the ball in a 
vertical plane. Ask the children to watch 
what happens when you let go. The ball 
flies into space in a straight line. Why? Be- 
cause of centrifugal force. 

If scientists can launch the satellites so 
there is a precise balance between centrifugal 
force pushing out and gravity pulling in (Fig. 
3), the satellite will stay in a circular orbit or 
path around the earth. This balance between 
two opposing forces explains how the moon, 
a natural satellite, stays in its orbit. 

Another effective demonstration can be ac- 
complished with a lazy susan, a thimble made 
of steel, and a magnet strong enough to pull 
the thimble from a distance of an inch or 
less. If necessary, a bottle cap can replace 
the thimble, and a phonograph disk without 
a record on it can substitute for the lazy 
susan if it can be spun fast enough. 

Place the thimble about 2” from the edge 
of the lazy susan and spin the disk (Fig. 4). 
Watch the thimble fly off in a straight line. 


_ Let the children try to spin the lazy susan 


without having the thimble fly off. Here 
again, they will see how centrifugal force 
pushes the thimble away from the center. 
Now, put the magnet in the center of the 
lazy susan (Fig. 5), and place the thimble 
near enough to be drawn immediately to it. 
See if the children can spin the disk at a 
speed to strike a balance between the magnet- 
ism (representing the force of gravity) and 
centrifugal force so the thimble will stay in a 
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drcular path at a certain distance from the 
magnet. Even though the children may not 


‘qchieve this, they will realize that scientists 


face many problems when launching a satel- 
lite at exactly the right distance from the 
earth at a speed to cause it to circle the earth 
instead of falling or flying off into space and 
not following an orbital path. 


Visibility of Satellite 


Will the man-made satellite be visible from 
earth? Because the materials of which it is 
made are light in color, the satellite will not 
be visible in daylight, and being unlighted, it 
will not be seen at night unless caught in the 
beams of exceptionally powerful searchlights. 
However, it is hoped that spotters around the 
world will catch glimpses of the satellite in 
the gray sky of dawn or dusk. 


Reasons for Launching Satellites 


Among the needs for an international geo- 
physical year are these: 

1. Increased knowledge of the earth and 
factors affecting it. 

2. Improved weather forecasting. 

3. Safer and faster high-level air travel. 

4. More effective use of radio and televi- 
sion waves for broadcast and reception. 

More specifically, scientists will try to solve 
some of the mysteries connected with: 

1. Sun spots—which will be at the peak of 
an 11-year cycle. 

2. Effect of the aurora borealis (northern 
lights) and aurora australis (southern lights) 
on radio and similar media. 

3. Changes in the time and place of the 
unexplained glow in the air near zenith. 


4. Reasons for variations in magnetic 
force. 

5. Density of the outer atmosphere. 

6. Cosmic rays entering our atmosphere. 

7. Impact of meteorite particles striking 
the satellite. 

8. Why the ionosphere (earth’s magnetic 
blanket) reflects radio or low-frequency 
waves, and is pierced by television or high- 
frequency waves. 

9. Analyzing air at higher levels in effort 
to determine why “jet streams” increase air- 
plane speeds. Locating these areas. 

10. Checking the shift of latitude and 
longitude. (Latitude has been known to shift 
50 feet.) 

11. Determining size and shape of earth 
after extent of bulge at equator and flatness 
at the poles is known. 





ETHEL MILLER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Clarion-Limestone 
School, Clarion County, Pennsylvania 


A SCIENCE UNIT ON Heat and Cold 


ere becomes a real part of every 
child’s life when translated into practical 
experiments. For instance, heat and cold 
are familiar to children in connection with 
weather. But broader aspects of heat and 
cold can be grasped if the teacher motivates 
study with experiments and questions based 
on, or suggested by, the following material, 
which proved valuable in my classroom. 


What Causes Heat? 


1. Friction. Rub hands together briskly 
to prove this fact. Try the same experiment 
with other articles to discover if heat is pro- 
duced. Try the Boy Scout method of kin- 
dling a fire by rubbing two sticks together. 
Notice that when sufficient heat is produced, 
fire results if combustible materials are near. 

2. Electricity. Heat and/or light are pro- 
duced when contact is made with electric 
power. Experiment with dry cells to discov- 
er why a flashlight produces light. Can heat 
also be produced from the dry cells? Light- 
ning is natural electricity. What causes it? 

3. Chemicals. Study how the body pro- 
duces heat as the result of chemical reaction 
between the oxygen a person breathes and 
the food he eats. Use the materials in a 
chemical set to show how certain acids gen- 
erate heat without fire. 

4. Natural heat. Study about the sun, and 
the way it is responsible for the earth’s nat- 
ural heat. Start a fire by letting the sun 
shine through a magnifying glass onto a 
piece of paper. What influence has the sun 
had on other sources of heat and energy on 
the earth? 


Some Uses of Heat 


We use heat produced from coal, wood, 
oil, or electricity to warm our homes, schools, 
and places of business. 

Heat is used to tenderize certain foods dur- 
ing the cooking process, and make them more 
palatable and digestible. 


Another reason for cooking food is to kill 
germs. Heat preserves food as in the canning 
process. Doctors of all kinds use heat to steri- 
lize equipment and make it germ-free. 

When heat is applied to ores to extract 
metals, the smelting process may fuse (melt) 
the metals. 

Heat is also used to bend metals by making 
them pliable enough to be shaped in various 
ways. 

Heat is useful to harden objects such as 
bricks and pottery. 

Heat can be valuable or destructive de- 
pending on the way it is used. When it is 
used to burn objects, the form changes, but 
the chemical components are not destroyed. 
Observe the result of burning paper, wood, 
coal, or a candle. 

Heat is required to preserve the life of 
plants and animals. 


Questions for Study 


1. Why is the sun hot? 

2. Where are the hottest regions on the 
earth’s surface, and why? 

3. What is lightning? Why do buildings 
often burn when struck by lightning? 

4. How did early man start his fires? 

5. What problems did the American colo- 
nists have with fire? 

6. Add to the list of uses of heat as stated 
above. 

7. What precautions should be taken when 
using fire? 

8. Why is fire sometimes called man’s best 
friend and worst enemy? 

9. What are some of the common fuels 
used by people around the world? 

10. How does heat affect the manner in 
which people live? 

11. How is your life influenced by heat? 

12. How is heat measured? What is the 
difference between Fahrenheit, Centigrade, 
and B.T.U.’s? 

13. What causes a match to ignite? 


What Is Cold? 


Think how a room feels before a fire is 
built in the furnace or fireplace, or after the 
fire stops burning. Recall how it is cooler 
when the sun doesn’t shine, or in the shade. 
Now you have answered the question. Cold 
is the absence of heat. 


Some Uses of Cold 


1. Food preservation in all types of re- 
frigerators—home, market, railroad trains. 

2. Freezing foods for longer preservation. 

3. Making chilled or frozen desserts. 

4. Preserving blood or plasma for trans- 
fusions. 

5. Treating certain injuries with cold 
packs prescribed by doctors. 


Questions for Study 


1. Where are the coldest regions of the 
world? Why are they so cold? 

2. How do plant, human, and animal life 
adjust to a cold climate? F 

3. What are some dangers resulting from 
lack of heat? 

Observe what changes occur when water is 
frozen in a glass. Is there any danger of the 
glass breaking? 

Find out if the greater portion of an ice- 
berg would be above or below the surface by 
floating an ice cube in water. Why are ice- 
bergs dangerous to shipping? 

4. Does the fact that there are no trees in 
the polar regions support the statement that 
plants and animals need heat? How? 

5. Why are winters in the temperate zone 
colder than summers? Determine the an- 
swer by experimenting with a world globe 
(the earth) revolving around the sun (an 
electric light) and reading the chapter on 
seasons in Science in Your Life by Herman 
and Nina Schneider (D. C. Heath). 

6. What do scientists say about tempera- 
tures on other planets? 
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South America - V 


COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA 


Warian F. Orson 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


_—— attention, please! Word has just been 

received that Christopher Columbus, on his 
third voyage of exploration, dropped anchor on 
this first day of August 1498 between Trinidad 
and the mainland of Venezuela. Friendly red- 
skinned natives greeted him. Columbus calls 
them Indians; he’s sure this is the Indies. 

Another bulletin. It is 1499. Alonzo de Ojeda, 
who was with Columbus in 1498, has returned 
to the South American continent. His exploring 
party is in the Lake Maracaibo area looking for 
pearls, which are in great favor with the Span- 
ish court. Ojeda has named the region Vene- 
zuela or “Little Venice” because the people live 
in houses built on stilts in shallow water. 

A final flash! The Spaniards have settled a 
colony at Cumand in northeastern Venezuela. 
The white people complain of oppressive heat 
and humidity. They hope to produce sugar cane 
and coffee, but the native Indians are not good 
workers. It may be necessary to import Africans. 


Motivation 


The above illustrates how you might intro- 
duce this unit on South America if your class- 
room is wired for sound from the principal’s of- 
fice (without interrupting others), and if your 
principal will make announcements at intervals. 

With interest sufficiently aroused, your pupils 
should be eager to explore Colombia and Vene- 
zuela and three countries with European affili- 
ations (British Guiana; Surinam, sometimes 
known as Dutch Guiana; and French Guiana). 


Your Objectives 


Briefly outlined, they are to help pupils: 

i. Realize how much their lives are affected 
by the resources and products exported by these 
countries. 

2. Learn something of the cost of developing 
resources and getting raw materials. 

3. Know that each country still offers oppor- 
tunities for exploration and adventure. 

4. Notice which countries appear to have the 
brightest economic future. 


Colombia 


History 

1. Although named for him, Columbus didn’t 
discover Colombia. 

2. Alonzo de Ojeda heard fabulous tales 
about an Indian chief living inland who dusted 
himself with gold and threw gems into the lake 
for amusement. Ojeda never found him, but he 
took enough gold and pearls back to Spain to 
convince the monarch that he’d located wealth. 

3. The first settlement was made in 1525 near 
the Bay of Santa Marta, which had been named 
by Explorer Rodrigo de Bastidas in 1500. 
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4. Colombia has had five names: Gran Co- 
lombia; Republic of New Granada; Confedera- 
tion of Granadina; United States of Colombia; 
and Republic of Colombia. 

5. Colombian political history has always been 
troubled. Originally, only people born in Spain 
could hold government jobs, and this led to 
much discontent among Spaniards born in South 
America. These “creoles” became leaders of the 
independence movement. Between the first presi- 
dent, Siméon Bolivar, and the present Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, there have been many leaders 
and constitutions. Most leaders, elected or other- 
wise, have been dictators. Liberals and con- 
servatives argue whether the provinces or na- 
tional government should have more power, 
with the liberals favoring the provinces. 
Geography 

1. World commerce reaches Colombia’s ports 
from the Pacific Ocean or through the Caribbean 
Sea. Ports on both coasts are within about 300 
miles of either entrance to the Panama Canal. 

2. Four mountain ranges run through Co- 
lombia like bony fingers. The smallest “finger,” 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, extends into 
Panama, and is not part of the Andes. 

3. East of the mountains, the land flattens 
around the headwaters of the Amazon River. 
Snakes as large as the anaconda live in the 
twisted jungle greenery, birds of brilliant plum- 
age decorate the trees, and animals of many 
kinds and ferocity prowl the land. 

4. Between the mountains known (from west 
to east) as Cordilleras Occidental (10,000 ft.), 
Central (18,000 ft. with volcanic cones), and 
Oriental (14,000 ft.), there are fertile valleys.) 
One of the most important valleys is the 20- 
mile wide, 200-mile long Cauca Valley through 
which flows the Cauca River. Some of its fertile 
soil comes from volcanic ash erupted from 
Mount Puracé. 

5. What with coast, mountains, valleys, and 
jungle, Colombians can find a variety of tem- 
peratures which are comparable to the four 
seasons, 

6. Rapids impede navigation at two places on 
the Magdalena River—Colombia’s Mississippi. 
Cities 

1. Bogota (pop. 643,187), the capital, found- 
ed in 1538 is like a fortress with mountain rang- 
es forming natural walls. Located at 8,660 ft. 
about 5 degrees north of the equator, it has a 
chill damp climate. Many old buildings, erect- 
ed on the site of the ancient Chibcha Indian 
capital of Bacata, have been replaced with mod- 
ern offices and residences. 

2. Medellin (pop. 329,965), second in size, 
and first in economic importance, was settled 
about 1650. Commercially important since the 


1800's, its greatest industrial expansion began 
in the 1930’s. 

3. Barranquilla (pop. 278,269), settled in 
1629, is a busy, gay port city at the mouth of 
the Magdalena River. 

4. Cali (pop. 243,463), in the fertile Cauca 
Valley, founded in 1536, is a trade and trans- 
portation center. Population has doubled since 
1944. 

5. Cartagena (pop. 110,504), founded in 
1533 and captured by Sir Francis Drake in 
1585, was the third city the Spaniards estab- 
lished in America. Its excellent natural harbor 
was protected from marauding pirates by a 40- 
ft. thick wall which is now used as a promenade. 

6. Bucaramanga (pop. 104,179), settled in 
1622, is a center for coffee and tobacco produc- 
tion and trade. Beautiful buildings and parks 
outline broad avenues. 

7. Manizales (pop. 94,826), was founded in 
1849. Located at 7,000 ft., its only connection 
with the outside world for many years was a 42- 
mile cable line over the mountains. Highways 
and airlines now make it accessible. Famous 
for mild coffee. 

8. Cucuta (pop. 73,437), owes its fame to 
being birthplace of Santander, an early presi- 
dent, and its growth to the Catatumbo oil fields. 

9. Pasto (pop. 70,000), located at 7,500 ft., 
has cool climate even though 2 degrees above 
the equator. Since 1538, its specialty has been 
handcrafts and woodcarving. 

10. Santa Marta (pop. 49,000), on a beau- 
tiful bay, surrounded by high cliffs with a back- 
ground of 18,000-ft. snow-covered peaks, is an 
important shipping point for bananas. 

11. Buenaventura (pop. 35,000), at mouth 
of Dagua River, is most important Pacific port. 
Main export cargoes are coffee, gold, and plati- 
num. Damaged so often by earthquakes and 
fires, it has no historical buildings. 

12. Popayan (pop. 32,165), birthplace of 
statesmen (including 7 presidents), scientists, 
and writers, has long been a cultural center. 

13. Tumaco, small town near Ecuador bor- 
der, is a link in coastal shipping facilities. 
Products and Resources 

1. Coffee, number one crop, represents more 
than half the value of all agricultural exports. 
Colombia, second to Brazil in coffee, is first in 
mild-flavored varieties. 

2. Several varieties of bananas thrive in the 
hot damp coastal plains: the plantains are best 
cooked as a vegetable; the finger-sized fruit are 
consumed locally; the large bananas are shipped 
green for later ripening. 

3. Other products (some from the forest) : 
cinchona bark (quinine), rubber, oils, gums, va- 
nilla beans, manioc (Continued on page 81) 
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D.. you ever feel a 


real need for audio- 
visual materials that 
you could not find? 
That is what hap- 
pened to me _ while 
teaching Early Roch- 
ester History to fourth- 
graders. As in many other school systems, the 
carly history of the community is part of the 
fourth-grade course in social studies. Films, 
slides, pictures, and other similar aids for use in 
teaching local history are hard to find. As | 
searched for materials and tried to find ways to 
make this area more meaningful I decided to 
prepare my own by making colored slides. 

I had become interested in teacher-made 
slides while taking a course in audio-visual ma- 
terials at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Now was the time to apply it. I decided 
to use the Genesee River as a focal point and to 
show how it was important in the development 
of Rochester. I wanted to do a series of pictures 
from the source to the mouth of the river. 

You Don’t Have to Be a Professional 

Just about this time I was asked by Paul 
Reed, Director of Instructional Materials for the 
Rochester Board of Education, to work on a 
project in developing materials to be used by 
fourth-grade teachers. He spoke of how much 
we needed audio-visual materials in the area ol 
Early Rochester History. How glad I was that 
I had started thinking along this line! We de- 
cided to work out a set of colored slides that 
would illustrate important historical 
events. 

I hesitated to undertake the job at 
first (as you will), because I am an am- 
ateur photographer and have an inex- 
pensive camera. But don't let that stop 
you, because you don't have to be a 
professional if you know what you want 
your picture to say. Each slide should 
show the concept you are trying to 
teach. It should be simple, and should 
highlight one idea. ‘This idea you 
strengthen with your commentary. 

I wanted my set to do three things. 

1. It should give children greater un- 
derstanding of river development, and 
clarify such geographic terms as erosion, 
source, mouth, tributary. 


The three slides are reproduced by permission of the Board of Education, Rochester, 


PAULINE C. HEMMETER 


Supervising Teacher, Chester Dewey School, 
Rochester, New York 


Set Il, Slide 5 
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2. It should bring into the story important 
historic events related to the Seneca Indians and 
the early white settlers. 

3. It should increase understanding of the 
importance of the Genesee River in the develop- 
ment of the city of Rochester. 

Have a Plan 

I wanted every slide to be an important part 
of the whole theme and contribute to the unity 
of the set. In the beginning I made a rough out- 
line of significant events in the history of the 
Senecas and the early white settlers that oc- 
curred near the Genesee River. Then I listed 
the geographical terms I wanted to introduce. 
Next I made a card file of pictures I intended 
to take, using a 3” x 5” card for each picture. 

On each card I sketched the picture I 
planned to take, and made notes that would ex- 
plain the significance of the slide. These notes 
would be used later in the commentary. I ar- 
ranged the cards in a sequence and numbered 
them. In this way I could plan and revise be- 
fore I took the pictures. I could also reorganize 
the sequence without handling the slides. (Your 
plan should be tentative and flexible. ) 

Now I was ready to go out and take the pic- 
tures. As I walked along and looked and stud- 
ied possibilities I found that I added and elim- 
inated pictures from the original plan. Put on 
your walking shoes, for walk you must; but the 
experiences you have will more than compensate 
for your effort. 

I wanted to use a map in the series so that I 
could pin-point places of interest and also give ” 
simple experiences in the reading of a 
map. To do this I made a simple map 
using a large sheet of tagboard and col- 
ored paper. This master map was kept 
very simple. It showed Lake Ontario, 
the Genesee River, Irondequoit Bay, the 
Barge Canal, and the border line be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania. No 
names were placed on the master map. 

This map was photographed several 
times. Each time a different label was 
placed on the map and a red arrow 
showed the point of interest. For in- 
stance, in discussing the mouth of the 
river, a slide was made of the map with 
the word “MOUTH” at the proper 
place. It was done in this way in order 
to keep the Continued on page 72) 


Vew York 





Here is Main Street Bridge over the Genesee River, taken from the Court 


Street Bridge. Notice the buildings on the bridge. 


il, Slide 17. 


One of the gas and electric stations that you can see along the edge 
of the Genesee River as it flows through Rochester. Set II, Slide 26. 
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eZ and reached in again. Her eyes were becoming accus- 


= tomed to the darkness. 





Nancy's Violin 


= walked slowly home from school, kicking at pebbles with the toe of her 
shoe. She was thinking so hard she scarcely even noticed when a boy whizzed by on 
a bicycle. She was glad that Miss Hedley had asked her to be on the program, but 
that wasn’t the same as being in the orchestra. Hlow Nancy wished she had an 
instrument and could play in the school orchestra! 

She had been wishing that for such a long time, but instruments cost a great deal 
of money, she knew. Nancy heaved a big sigh as she turned in at her walk and start- 
ed up the steps. She mustn't let Mother know how disappointed she felt. After 
all, Miss Hedley had said her part was very important. Nancy brightened a little 
as she thought of herself, dressed in an old-fashioned costume, curtsying gracefully 
behind the footlights on the large stage. 

When Nancy hurried into the kitchen, she found her mother making a cake. 
“Mother, will you help me with a costume? Miss Hedley asked me to be on the 
program. She wants me to wear an old-fashioned dress, and look something like 
our big picture of Grandmother Robbins.” 

As Mother put the cake in the oven, she said, “Now let me think. You know this 
house belonged to Grandmother Robbins for a long time before we bought it. I 
wonder if any of Grandmother's things were left in the attic. Why don’t you go up 
and see? I need to stay here to watch the cake.” 

Nancy ran up the attic stairs. “Oh, my! This attic is so dark and hot,” she 
thought as she moved through the clutter toward a small trunk with a broken lock 
and hinge. Nancy lifted the lid expectantly, but saw only a package of papers and 
yellowed letters, a couple of books, and a few old photographs. She laid these out 


There's a picture of the real 
Nancy on page 4. You can 


“What's this?” Nancy held up a pair of old faded — sead more about her in "Talk- 


—~ trousers. “Something that probably belonged to Grand- ing It Over—Friendly Chats 


s—_ father,” she thought. Lifting (Continued on page 54) with the Editor. 

















but the six-year-old German boy 

or the darkness. George Handel 

‘lavichord in 1691) up there in the 

is that his fingers could make with 
t to get the piano for him, and to 

day while his father was away! 

at talent for music, George,” she had 


) grow up to be a barber-surgeon or a 
W about the piano.” 

Handel did not know. At every opportu- 
to th attic, close the door carefully, and 
had slipped out of his bed when 
mleep. Clad only in his nightgown, 


Young Handel 


LOIS SNELLING 


great mansion where the nobleman lived. 


heard anything like it. 


good education in music.” 


proud of his job, and sometimes he let George vo with him to the 


Then one day, a marvelous thing happened. At the mansion, 
George discovered an organ. ‘The very sight of the instrument 
thrilled him. The kindly duke permitted him to sit beside the or- 
gan, and then he even permitted the boy to play it. As George's 
small fingers raced over the keys of the organ, the duke was 
pt care about music. He is a barber- amazed. He called in the court organist to listen. This man was 
also amazed at the young boy’s talent. He and the duke had never 


Then the duke spoke harshly to Herr Handel about his son. “You 
are a fine barber-surgeon,” he said, “and I appreciate your services, 
but George is a genius—a musical genius! He should be given a 












was something singing in his 
sing on the keys also. He would 
50m far below would not hear. 
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Herr Handel listened to the duke, and was sorry for what he had 
done. “I thought it was best for the boy,” he said. “I wanted him 
to be a success in the world.” 

And George Handel was a success. He became one of the great- 
est musical successes the world has ever known. He was placed with 
the duke’s organist for training. Here he learned to play the piano 
and the violin, as well as the organ. He wrote musical composi- 
tions of his own from time to time. After three years of instruction, 
his teacher said, “I cannot teach the boy anything more.” 

When he was twelve years old, George went to Berlin and gave 
an organ recital for the German Empcror’s court. When he was 
seventeen, he was made organist at a creat cathedral. And so, as h« 
grew older he eradually climbed the ladder of success until he wrote 
the famous oratorio, The AMlessiah, in which the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus” is probably the best known part. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING 
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ALPHABET BLOCKS. If you do 

not already have some, now is the 
time to consider getting alphabet 
blocks. Ask the high-school shop 
to cut 3” blocks. Have your group 
sand edges. Tie them together and 
paint one side. When dry, turn 
over, retie, and paint. Continue 
until all sides are done. Add 
letters in manuscript writing. 

Put the blocks on a play table. 
Children will use them to form 
their names or to copy words they 
find printed around the room. 

If a child asks about a word, show 
him blocks which he can go by. 





PRIMARY | 
LANGUAGE 


WORD EXPRESS. Make a construc- 
tion-paper freight train and fas- 
ten it to the bulietin board. Each 
car is called by a letter, such as 
B car, and in it are put small 
cards with words having that ini- 
tial sound. As a new initial sound 
is learned, another car may be add- 
ed to carry words with that sound. 
The coal car carries "vowel words" 
such as in, it, a, are. The ca- 
boose has the "trouble words"-- 
this, that, where. Beatrice Dodds 





vowel words || trouble words 








PRIMARY Il 
ARITHMETIC 


” 


NUMBER FAMILIES. Draw a large 
mother duck on the blackboard and 
on her put a key number such as ll. 
Make several baby ducks from oak 
tag and on each put arithmetic com- 
binations., For drill in combina- 
tion skills, have a child pick out 
the baby ducks whose combination 
sum equals 11. Then change the 
mother duck's number and have an- 
other child pick the correct baby 
ducks, 





PRIMARY Ill 
SPELLING 


PUT WORDS TOGETHER. From time 
to time have children make cutout 
letters of the alphabet with sev- 
eral small letters and several cap- 
itals of each. Put all the letters 
in a box. When someone has free 
time, he may go to the table, take 
out the letters, and form various 
words. The words may be dictated 
by the teacher, they may be his 
name and address, foods he likes, 
games he likes to play, the names 
of his friends, and so on. The 
possibilities are endless and the 
teacher can check them at a glance. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





Maypole Figures 


After your children do the Maypole Dance 
on page 46, they may want to make a May 
festival diorama with papier-mache fig- 


ures. Roll newspaper for the body, and 
oF iy 7 { cover with strips of pasted paper towel- 









Spring Wreaths 


Use the border ring from a paper 
plate for a base. If this is a 
pastel color, leave some of it 
showing between the flowers. Cut 
several flower shapes from col- 
ored paper scraps and paste in 
place. Add leaves. Use to make 
the room like spring or to deco- 
rate for a May Day celebration. 
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sidea from 
Amy E. Jensen 


ing. Roll arm strips loosely, so that 
they may be bent in natural positions. 
The legs must be sturdy enough to sup- 
port the figure. Make figures stand by 
putting a long nail into each foot from 
the under side of the platform base. 
Add crepe-paper clothes. 


Teacher, Helen Harris 
Sent in by Jennie Thomas 


Paper-and-Paste Birds 


Mix a thick paste of 
flour and water, adding 
strips of toilet tissue 
until you have a smooth 
easy-to-handle dough. 
(It dries overnight and 
takes the paint well.) 
Make birds by rolling 
the head and the body-- 
joining them with a 
toothpick. Thrust card- 
board wings, beak, and 
tail into the mache form 
while it is still wet. 





Experiment by Opal Guy Crawlord 








Tried by 
Lucie Ferguson 


Making 
Spring Blossoms 


Fold a 2” square in 
half twice. Cuta 
heart shape on the open 
edges, leaving folded 
point intact. Fringe a 
small piece of yellow 
for the center. Assem- 
ble on twigs with air- 
plane glue. Cut leaves 


CENTER OF 
BLOSSOM 


KESULTS OF 
FOLD AND CUT 





and twist on twigs. ae Om 
Decorate Maypole with —_ > 
these flowers. LEAVES 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
LANGUAGE 


A PEAR TREE. How many pear 
(pair) trees can you develop with 


your 


class? Synonyms and antonyms? 


But how about such pears (pairs) as 
horse, colt; cow, calf? Or hands, 








gloves; feet, shoes? Or swimming, 





swimmer; archery, archer? Divide 





your 


class into committees to de- 


velop these trees. Each committee 
draws a large tree and puts pairs 
of words on yellow or light green 
pears. Add leaves for effect. 


GRADE 6 
SPELLING 





BASEBALL. Players are pitch- 

er, catcher, and batters. Pitcher 
tosses a word to a batter. If he 
Spells it correctly, he goes to 
first base and next batter comes 


up. 


If he misses, the catcher 


Spells the word. If correct, the 


word 


is a caught pop fly. Batter 


then becomes the pitcher, pitcher 
the catcher, and catcher a batter. 


If 


the catcher misses the word, 


the batter is given a ball (an- 
Other turn). With two balls, he 


goes 


to first base. Batters move 


from base to base only when other 
batters force them on. The child 


With 


the most runs wins. 











GRADE 5 
ARITHMETIC 


GUESS THE BEANS. Place a 

large jar of beans in your class- 
room and give your children a week 
to guess the number. Each day give 
a clue such as "there are more 
beans than the weeks in a year 
times the days in a week." Or, 
"The number of beans is somewhere 
between the number of inches in a 
yard times the number of inches in 
a foot, and the number of feet ina 
mile divided by the number of feet 
in a yard." On the fifth day ev- 
eryone votes, and the winner gets 

a prize. 














GRADE 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


COMPARISONS. To help chil- 

dren make their own writing com- 
parisons, ask them to copy a para- 
graph. Then have them recopy the 
same paragraph using their best 
handwriting and ink. Put both pa- 
pers away for a week or so. Then 
hand back the poor papers, asking 
each to read his aloud. After some 
struggling, give them the good pa- 
pers to read. Use such devices 
from time to time to help children 
become more aware of the need for 
good handwriting. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 









Unique Stone Jewelry 


From a river, lake, or creek bank, gather small 
stones that are interesting enough in shape to dec- 
orate for gift jewelry. Enamel abstract designs 
on the flat stones, and when dry, shellac then. 

It is possible to make barrettes, 
earrings, or scatter pins by using 
pin-backs from the variety store, 
attached with household cement. 


Idea from Lois Mae Pearson 





Simple Wooden Clogs 


You need only the 13” thick 
wood from one end of an ap- 
ple or orange crate. Trace 
both feet, marking right and 
ea left. Saw out, using a rasp 
ea eles to smooth the uneven places. 
Rasp away two sections—under 
the toe and instep. Shape 
the top of the sole to fit. 
Sand, and paint with water- 
proof paint or boat varnish. 
Tack webbing across instep. 



































Tried by 


Designed by 
Lucia Mack Volimar 


Grace Gannon 











Decorate with 
Self-Adhesive Plastic 





Smoked-Etched Plates 


Make permanent file and stor- 
age boxes by covering car- 
tons with self-adhesive 
plastic. Also use it to 
decorate boxes for jewelry 
and lingerie. Directions 

for applying come with it. 


Smoke the entire center 
of a plain white plate by 
holding it close to a can- 
dle or Bunsen burner. Set 
it flat and make a scene 
or design by removing the 
black in some areas with 
a sponge or eraser. Use 
a sharp end of a tooth- 
pick or match for lines. 
Pour some thin shellac on 
the plate and cover the 
smoked surface by tipping 
it from side to side. 


Purchase plastic 

at variety stores. 

A word of warning— 
it's quite expensive. 


Suggested by 
Lois Mae Pearson 
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All-School Activities 


SCHOOL CAMPING 








of oe 

)- Even though your school does not who are camping enthusiasts and 
have facilities for school camping, interested in nature. 
there is still time to investigate Include such activities as wood= 
the possibility of taking groups of craft, nature lore, nature walks, 
children to the park for one day. bird study, outdoor cooking. In- 
Plan carefully. Make arrangements clude a quiet time when children 
for every minute from the time the can rest or can be by themselves. 
bus leaves the school until it A final word--it's better to take 
brings them back in the afternoon. three smaller groups on three suc= 
Invite several parents to accom- cessive Saturdays than to try to 
pany the group--especially those have one large group at once. 





MUSIC WEEK ACTIVITIES 


Music is an excellent adult hobby your school at a special assembly; 


that should be started at an early in each room list the children who 
age. Why not put some emphasis on are studying a musical instrument; 
Music Week in your school? Appoint interest your mothers' group in 
committees to be responsible for presenting a musical addition to 
playing records in the halls before your school such as a record play- 
school and in the cafeteria at er, or a musical instrument for the 
lunch time; have a record display band; encourage classes to get to- 
in your library with a list in the gether for group singing and mu- 


corner; honor all musical groups in Sical programs. 














T ° Plan to celebrate "Be Kind to An= made the panels, a different room 
2 Kind to Animals imals Week" this year. Many chil- working on each one. Posters with 
dren have pets. Some mistreat them clever slogans created interest. 




















cmemanen Ps) with overhandling; others become A pet show might culminate the 
, careless and neglect them. One week. Unless your school is small, 
al £E\ school displayed large 7' x 10' the show should be planned with 
[Re | y panels in the halls, each giving several divisions. Tip--get lots 
=—=_—= Simple instructions for the care of of parents to help, and let your 





a pet. A large picture at the top boy scouts and brownies act as mar- 
identified it. Upper-grade classes shals. 











Ss POR: Se Ee eae 
MEMORIAL DAY 
>r 
> by Practically all schools close for another scout stationed at the edge 
can- Memorial Day, but this does not of the playground responded with an 
Set mean that the holiday should go un- echo. The flag was returned to its 
2ne taught. Last year one school had a , position as the children sang "God 
; simple ceremony that we are report- Bless America." No advance prep- 
the ing to you. Children gathered on aration or rehearsal was necessary. 
ith the lawn around the flagpole. One The entire program took only fif- 
Jse verse of "America" was sung, the teen minutes but was very impres-= 
he flag was lowered to half-staff as Sive. 
2S. all stood at attention, the Twenty- fo add to the effectiveness, make 
n on Third Psalm was read by one of the it a matter of school honor that 
A children (over a microphone). The strict silence will be observed 
Ae origin and purpose of Memorial Day from the time the children leave 
ping was explained briefly by the prin- their rooms until they return to 
cipal. A boy scout played taps; them again. 
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Teachers 





Hep One Arother 


MR. SOUNDMAN 


M* SOUNDMAN has put personality into our 
_& phonics drill, and he’s captured the hearts 
of the first- and second-graders. First I draw 
Mr. Soundman on the blackboard. Then I tell 
the children his sound for the day and write it 
inside him. Finally I draw a ladder leaning 
against a brick wall. 








The lesson begins thus: 

TEACHER: Suppose I put a 6 on the first step. 
What will Mr. Soundman say? 

PuPIL: Bay. 

(I write the word on the first step.) 


TEACHER: Could someone give a sentence 
using bay? 
puPiL: I swim in the bay. 


This continues through the alphabet. Should 
there be more words than steps, we use the 
bricks in the wall for the words. Finally the 
class makes up a “siliy sentence,” using four or 
five of the words, as: Jay may play all day in 
the hay. 

Hectographed copies of the drawings are dis- 
tributed to the children for individual work. We 
have had many laughs over our silly sentences, 
which are written across the top of the paper. 
Review is getting Mr. Soundman up the ladder 
and down again. We are all sympathetic when 
someone makes Mr. Soundman miss a step so 
that he has to go up the ladder a second 
time. RUTH BECKER 


THROUGH THE SCHOOL YEAR 


M* cLtass made booklets for Mother’s Day 
gifts. They were started in the fall and 
material was saved all during the year. Here is 
some of the material contained in the booklets: 
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1. High lights of the year (special days). 

2. List of plays and who took part in each. 

3. Projects undertaken and a little of what 
was done under each. 

4. Best work in arithmetic, language, spelling. 

5. Best drawings and posters. 

6. Snapshots taken during the year. 

7. A theme: “What We Owe to Our Par- 
ents.” 

I was surprised at the extra care and effort 
put into all work during the year when the child 
knew that every piece was a potential item for 
his scrapbook. YULE M. CHAFFIN 


PAMPHLETS FOR REVIEW 


| peg our study of Alaska in the fifth grade, 
the teacher together with her pupils 
worked out an idea that spread with terrific en- 
thusiasm throughout the room. We were plan- 
ning to write some interesting facts that we had 
learned about Alaska—things that would espe- 
cially appeal to a prospective tourist or resident. 

As we discussed some of the things we could 
write about, we realized that it would be fun to 
make “Chamber of Commerce” pamphlets 
which could be illustrated with appropriate pic- 
tures. We used a piece of notebook paper fold- 
ed the long way to give the effect of a pamphlet. 
The children did not stop when they had fin- 
ished one pamphlet; most of them made at least 
three. GLORIA BARR 


SAMMY THE CLOWN 


aMMy the Clown” is a device that I use to 
S teach initial consonants. Sammy is a 30”- 
high cardboard clown who is pinned up on our 
bulletin board. I tell my beginners a story: 
“Sammy, a circus clown, is very sad because he 
cannot read. Sammy often gets lost because he 
can’t read the signs that tell him which road to 
take to get back to the circus. One day Sammy 
met a nice woman who wanted to teach him to 
read. Now this woman teaches Sammy the in- 
itial consonants one at a time. When Sammy 
has mastered that consonant, the woman sews a 
polka dot on Sammy’s suit.” 

Then we fasten a paper polka dot on Sammy. 
It contains the consonant taught and a word 
beginning with that consonant. The children 
learn that whenever a word begins with the let- 
ter h, for example, it is likely to begin with the 
same sound as house. ADINA M. PETERS 


WHEN | AM ABSENT 


f ge first thing a substitute teacher sees upon 
opening the main drawer of my desk is a 
small bundle of 3” x 5” cards, the top card 
reading: “Helps for Substitute Teachers.” These 
cards contain important information, such as: 

“Plan book and seating chart are in lower left 
drawer of desk.” 

“Writing and drawing paper are in the cab- 
inet against the north wall.” 

“Paper and pins for name tags (if you want 
them) are in top right drawer of desk.” 

“Johnny Blank goes to speech class from 2:00 
to 2:15 on Tuesdays and Thursdays.” 

Other cards give the location of electrical 
outlets, tell where the record player and records 
are kept, and contain notes about particular 
children, as: “Tom Doe has recently moved from 
the Robin Group into the Bluebird Group.” 

I also include a brief note as to my practice 
regarding freedom in the classroom. 

The last card says: “Thank you for coming. 
I hope you have a very pleasant day.” 

I know that substitutes appreciate these cards. 
They have told me so. RACHEL SIMS FABERT 


WORK COUPONS 


M* CLASS made a simple gift for Mother’s 
Day in the form of coupons which I ran 
off on the liquid duplicator. 


Each child was 
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given six or eight coupons and he filled in the 
blank lines with such phrases as: Grass Cutting, 
Car Washing, House Dusting, Bed Making. 

The coupons were then stapled together to 
form a booklet. The cover was finished accord- 
ing to the donors’ desire. Some were painted 
with water color, some with tempera, and others 
were decorated with colored construction paper. 
On the cover was printed a greeting: My love 
to Mother from Mary. 

This gift was used in the sixth grade, but it 
would be equally appropriate for any of the 
other grades. VIRGINIA S. KREMER 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. ty 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photegraph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


O PROVIDE practical assistance to parents who wish help, 
I have a well selected and growing collection of pam- 


phlets and books pertaining to the subjects of home and 
school, parent-child, and parent-teacher relationships; fam- 


TIP 
OF THE 
MONTH 


ily life; parent education; sex instruction; music and recre- 
ation in the home; training in citizenship, patriotism, and 
soon. These are made available to the parents in the form 
of a circulating library. 

A complete bibliography (with names and addresses of 
publishers) is mimeographed and stapled within a cover 
entitled “Books to Help You Help Them.” 
receives a bibliography together with several request blanks, 


Every parent 


which provide space for a second choice in case the first is 
not available. The teacher has a heavy manila envelope for 


each family. 


home in the sealed envelope and returning it later. 
plan works and is fruitful! 


The child is the messenger, taking the book 
The 
SISTER MARIE PATRICK 





GEOGRAPHY PANORAMA 


O MAKE a long display shelf for our geog- 
T raphy panorama, I secured the help of our 
handy janitor, who clamped an 8” board along 
the length of the front blackboard. At a hard- 
ware store I bought a few pounds of powdered 
asbestos. After mixing it with water to the con- 
sistency of clay, we molded a peninsula, plateau, 
island, rivers, delta, mountains, oasis, voleano— 
in fact, all the land forms and water forms that 
are studied in fourth grade. For the mountains 
and volcano, a foundation of cardboard and pa- 
per was used. To complete the volcano, we 
placed the cap of a catsup bottle in the top for 
acrater. For the eruption, we put in the cap a 
few pieces of carbide and added a few drops of 
water. The result was very effective. When all 
the forms were molded and dried, we painted 
them with enamel. 

We procured some moist clay from a pri- 
mary class and placed a small ball on each form. 
We then fastened signs or labels to long pins 
and stuck them in the clay. The setting was 
made more realistic with small trees and bushes, 
artificial or otherwise. Figurines of people and 
animals made the panorama complete. 

For drill work, the signs are collected and 
passed out at random to the class. Each child in 
turn replaces the signs correctly and gives a defi- 
nition of the form. SISTER MARY INEZ 


SPRING READING PARTY 


ACH spring my second-graders give a reading 
E party for their parents and friends. For the 
occasion each child chooses a story from any 
source except a book that we have used in class. 
In art class he makes a program for his guests. 
This program contains the school name, date of 


the party, and each child’s name accompanied 
by the title of the story he has chosen to read. 
Invitations are sent by the teacher. The chil- 
dren’s best work in numbers, writing, art, spell- 
ing, and science are displayed in the classroom. 

On the afternoon of the party, our hostess 
stands at the door. The record player adds soft 
music to the pleasant atmosphere and to the 
dignity of the occasion. As each mother arrives, 
the hostess calls the child to act as escort for his 
mother and friends. Each child proudly escorts 
his guests to see the exhibits. After they are 
seated, he provides them with the program he 
has made especially for them. 

The only part the teacher plays is to greet 
the guests as they arrive and to open the party 
by a friendly welcome and to explain how the 
party will proceed. The children know their 
order of reading. Each introduces himself and 
announces the story he will read. 

Results have always been gratifying for both 
children and parents. | ANNA WILLARD WRIGHT 


PICTURE ALPHABETS 


Y FouRTH grade finishes units in social 
M studies by making picture alphabets. First 
each child lists the letters and then beside each 
he writes a word beginning with that letter that 
is typical of the unit; for example, for the Jun- 
gle, “A” might be Africa, Amazon, or Ape. 
Then he takes a large manila paper and cuts it 
into 4” blocks. At the top left corner he writes a 
letter and at the bottom he writes in pencil the 
word he wants. After he draws his picture, to 
illustrate the word, I check his spelling and he 
goes over the penciled name with crayon. Most 
children of this age want their pictures to look 
correct, so they do research to find the pictures 
they want to copy. 


If space or time to exhibit the pictures seems 
limited, each child might make only six pictures 
from which the class would select enough for 
one big chart. The children enjoy this and of- 
fer many constructive ideas. The results are col- 
orful, and the activity seems to tie in all the 
loose ends of the unit. FRANCES MULCAHY 


TO AID SENTENCE SENSE 


if ORDER to develop sentence sense in my sec- 
ond grade, I make cards from oak tag or 
cardboard on which I print a group of nouns— 
baby, dog, mouse, doll, and so on. On another 
set of similar cards I print verbs to fit the nouns 
as far as possible—plays, barks, runs. On a third 
set are such words as is, am, was, were. Ona 
fourth set are the pronouns and articles. 

To play the game I choose four groups of five 
children. Each group is given a set of cards. 
A child from Group I goes to each group in turn 
and chooses a word so that he will have a com- 
plete sentence when the cards are properly ar- 
ranged. The pupils soon develop the idea that 
a sentence tells something. SUSIE E. ROBINSON 


STICK FIGURES 


Oo” primary room makes stick figures for our 
bulletin board, depicting some current 
school activity. At track-meet time, for in- 
stance, we used pipe cleaners to show figures 
running, jumping, and throwing. Scraps of col- 
ored construction paper made skirts on some 
figures. All were pinned on a long strip of green 
paper to represent a “track.” 

For special holidays we use colored pipe clean- 
ers bent into figures performing whatever action 
is appropriate to that season. JULIE S. HUGHES 
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GOLD-STRIKE GAME 


Draw this game board on a large 
piece of cardboard. Two or more 
may play the game. Spin a coin for 
turns. Heads, move 1 space; and 
tails, move 2 spaces. All orders on 
the game board must be obeyed. 
Use buttons for markers. The first 
person who reaches the gold strike 
is the winner. Frederick D. Brewer 





Girls and Boys 


A GARDEN BIRD STICK 


You will need a piece of soft 
wood, oil paint that you buy at the 
five-and-ten-cent store, a long stick, 
nails, and a hammer. 

Draw several simple bird designs, 
and choose the one you like best for 
the pattern. Rub your pencil all 
over the back of your pattern. In 
this way you are making a transfer 
sheet. Lay the pattern, face up, on 
the wood and trace your pattern. 
Use a paring knife to whittle out 
your bird. 

Last step is to paint your bird 
bright red for a cardinal, blue for 
a jay, or yellow for a goldfinch. If 
you make a finch, leave off the top- 
knot. This coat of paint must dry 
for a week before you decorate with 
black. Attach bird to long stick. 
Good luck to the very careful work- 
man. Marguerite French 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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ACROSS 
- What Miss Muffet is 
holding. 
. Little Miss - - - - - -, 
- Within. 
. Translation (abbr.). 
- Nine—Roman num- 
ber. 
10. A male. 
11. Four pecks (abbr.). 
13. One tenth of one 
hundred. 
14. Middle of the day. 
15. Weight (abbr.). 
16. A tree cut down is 
a--- 
DOWN 
. Shines every day. 
. Preferred (abbr.). 
. Many times. 
- The poetic form of 
“over.” 
. Net (abbr.). 
. An electric beater. 
. Chaser in tag. 
- You put salad in a 


12. To. 
Virginia Gifford 


— 


© ON A 
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TONGUE TWISTERS 


Pretty Polly Perkins painted a 
perfect picture of pretty Polly Par- 
rot. 

Tom Thumb tucked Terry’s tux- 
edo under Tiny Tim’s teeter-totter 
twice today. Betty Cooper 





What goes up to 
the house and 
never goes in? 
——————— 
Seven is an odd number. How can 
it be made even? 


—_——___——_ 





What number decreases its value 
by one-third when upside down? 











SCRATCH PICTURES 


Want to make a different kind of 
picture with your colored crayons? 
Well, here’s how. Use a bright col- 
ored crayon to color the entire sur- 
face of a small sheet of paper; then 
with a black crayon cover the bright 
color, making the entire surface a 
solid black. Next use a toothpick 
to draw a picture down into the 
black crayoned surface. The bright 
color will show through and you'll 
have a picture with excellent con- 
trast. These may be made with 
tempera paint mixed in mineral oil. 
Dry and then pictures may be 
scratched out. Vivian Powell 


PEANUT RACE 


All form two rows of equal length 
facing each other. A box of peanuts 
should be placed on a chair at one 
end of each row and an empty box 
on another chair at the other end. 
Each player is asked to take hold of 
his right-hand neighbor’s left wrist. 
The peanuts are then passed from 
hand to hand. The players must not 
let go of wrists. The side which first 
fills its empty box with peanuts 
wins. Eddith Haggard 
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P honics is being increasingly recognized as an effective tool in developing 








ue the ability to pronounce new words. This does not mean, however, that phonics 
> | alone will make a child a successful reader. There are many methods and 
techniques used in helping a child become a good reader and no one technique SELMA E. HERR 
— alone can do the job. 
In analyzing the effectiveness of phonics, teachers have found that: Dr. Herr has directed reading laboratories 
1. Phonics can provide the child with a tool that will help him attack un- - ae sey - the - 1%) Ry 
familiar words which he encounters in his reading; but phonics will not provide code ak Ak Genie University College, 
id of the meaning of the word. (He may get the meaning from hearing the word pay of —. California. Dr. Herr 
rons? pronounced or from the context of the sentence.) dasadation ion ta Naw Yerk ay Mo 
-col- 2. Phonics can teach the child to associate the visual symbols with sounds 
sur- known to him in oral-aural form. 
then 3. Phonics should be an effective part of word analysis, so that the child 
right will have some independence in working out new words. 
cea 4. Phonics is a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
pick 
| the 
right 
ou’ll 
con- si sly RB igh rey LS Bi NSS Re es ; 
-—_ ee aes ee A Phonics Vocabulary 
I oil. aide ai ics ; oa . ). ps 
well ae eRe - * | ay ea gen -..  imaimeliaai Phonetics—Science of speech sounds. 
. | ; need | i Phonics—Study of sounds as related to 
reading and enunciation. 
Phonetic word—One in which every letter 
: to see if re represents a particular sound; as in run, sit, 
ngth ; ? ady knowr an and did. 
nuts 2 a Phonogram—Ending on which a word fami- 
- one a 1 as pro- ly can be built; as cat, rat, sat, maf. 
box 3 e sounc ) Digraph—Two consonants or two vowels 
end. mown, = af he wo ie > represent a single speech sound; as oa, ie, 
ld of oe se word Is recog- = Is § ee ; -_ 
ark TERE on OPER MS e ; Diphthong—A slurring together of two let- 
° ters. The most common ai hthongs are oi, oy, 
from the w hy ou, and ow. Occasionally some consonant 
t not pes wy : a al itlater. ends to spell — combinations that give the slurring effect are 
first gk ies work, we meantngtul w ' that all called diphthongs. 
nuts nse syllables have proved to rhymin esame, Blend—Two or three letters whose sounds 
gard : 4 aegis as ‘ ee are both pronounced; as bi, st, gr. 
- al —s-:10.. Ph 7 figt Initial consonant—Single first consonant of 
the word; as s in sit. 
Initial consonant blend—Two or three con- 
sonants at the beginning of the word; as blend. 
Final consonant—Consonant at end of 
word, 
Medial sound—Those vowel or consonant 
sounds in the middle of the word. 
Bet 
- piom 
1a O4L 
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GOALS 


1. To grow in ability to differentiate many sounds around us—at 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Play records that include 


36 


. | Am Thinking of a Word. Make up any story 


home, at school, on the playground, in the country, and so on. 

To develop ability to listen to records and stories and to be able 
to retell or explain parts that were heard. 

To notice initial consonants (pick out words that begin the same 
way). 

To notice final consonants and word rhymes (recognize words which 
end the same or have the same rhyming end). 

To be able to match pictures according to initial consonants, final 
consonants, or rhymes. 


rhythms, stories, poems, and 
songs. Encourage the child 
to retell parts of the story, 
listen for certain parts, 
keep time to the music, and 
sing the songs. 





. Use a cardboard screen (about 2’ x 3’ cut from a large cardboard 


box) so children cannot see what you are doing. Show them the 
items and then put them behind the screen and have them tell what 
you are using. Suggested sounds might be: 

Crumple a piece of paper toweling and a piece of typing paper. 
Tap with a pencil and a fork on the table. 

Shuffle cards and shake some buttons in a box. 

Tear cloth and then paper. 

Tap on a piece of wood—then a tin can. 

Tap on soft-toned bells. Let the children guess which has been rung. 
Show the children buttons and pennies. Drop one or two of them 
on a hard surface. The children tell what has been dropped and if 
there is more than one. 

Use kitchen equipment such as an egg beater, a can opener, and 
a wooden spoon. 


Tap on an empty, a half-full, and a full glass or bottle. 


. Use a fork or some other object to tap a rhythmic pattern on the 


table. This should be very, very simple at first. A designated 
child repeats the pattern. The others listen to see if it is the same. 


. The children close their eyes, one child hops, skips, jumps, or does 


some other activity. The children guess what he did. 


. Bounce a ball and let some child reproduce the number of bounces. 


. Echo Game—A child hides behind the desk. Another child calls out 


in any intonation he chooses. The first child tries to imitate the 
sound and guess who made the first sound. 


. Supply the missing rhyming word. The teacher makes up rhymes and 


children add the word. "My little fuzzy bunny looks so very 


. Have many large pictures. Each child takes a picture and tells “n 


the things he sees that begin with a sound designated by the 
teacher, or he may tell all the things he sees that end like caf. 


. Familiarize the children with nursery rhymes. 


They listen while you say part of the rhyme. 
Then someone gives the word you left out. 


you wish. Develop word concepts but do not 
accept nonsense syllables. "| am thinking of 
a word that rhymes with bake. It is some- 
thing good to eat. (Child says cake.) Can 
you think of some other words that rhyme 
with cake and bake?" 
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GOALS 
|. To further develop the ability to hear 


ap 


. To learn the consonant sounds of b, c, 
. To match words with initial blends 


. To match final consonants in words. 
- To match rhymes [first with picture 


and distinguish various word sounds. 


d, #,9,h, j,k, 1,m,a,p,r,s, tw and 
the blends of ch, sh, th, wh. 


(first with picture and word, then with 
two words). 





and word, then with two words). 
(Note: Drill in achieving these goals should only be attempted after 


children have about 150 sight words, or when they begin to notice 
beginning letters.) 


ACTIVITIES 


i. 


2. 


The teacher says, "Listen while | say some words and tell me which 
one does not begin like the other two; as hat, house, caf." 
The first child in the group says, “Il am going to the farm (or 
China or Detroit)."' The next child says, "I am going to the farm 
and | will take a fox."' Each child gives a word with the same be- 
ginning sound of the place where the first child is going. 


. Place small objects in a box—button, ruler, pencil, shell, marble, 


bead, spool, scissors, and so on. In turn each child picks an object, 
names it, and gives another word beginning with the same sound. 


. “'L will whisper the name of something. Watch my lips carefully and 


see if you can guess what I said."’ Children in turn whisper a word. 


. For the first lesson on specific phonic sounds, the teacher prints 


familiar words beginning with the same consonant on the black- 
board. “Listen while | say these words. Did you notice anything 
that was the same in these words? Now let's look at them. Did you 
see anything that is the same? Can you tell me some other words 
that begin with this sound? Look in your books and see if you can 
find some other words."' Each sound is presented in this way. 


. Match pictures with some beginning sounds. Next match pictures 


with letters, then pictures and words, then words that begin alike. 


. When drilling on initial consonants, give each child a duplicated 


story containing many words with the sound being learned. The 
children first read the story and then circle all the words that begin 
with the designated consonant sound. As the children increase in 
ability, they can underline all the words that begin like house and 
circle all the words that begin like mother. Endings and consonant 
blends may be used in the same way. 


. Find rhyming words. "Look at these pairs of words. Put a line under 


the parts of the words that are the same." Use words that have ap- 
peared in their reading; as house, mouse, swing, thing. 


. To pick out rhyming words, draw a red circle around the pairs of 


words that rhyme; as take, bake; far, farm; make, walk; fish, dish. 


. Draw or paste pictures of objects on 3” x 5” cards. The child sorts 


these according to initial consonants, blends, or rhyming words. 
He then says the sorted words. 


. The teacher passes out cards with half of the cards bearing word 


endings and the other half initial consonants or initial blends. The 
children find partners and say, “Our cards make __ Sy 





. Mark off squares on a piece of wrapping paper. In each square 


write an initial consonant or blend. The child throws his beanbag 
into a square and gives as many words as he can that begin with 
that sound. He gets a point for each word. The children keep seore. 














a Fhe ee t+ 


ao3atd hm 


~> 


r 
)- 


of 





Level Ill 


GOALS 
I. 


ub w 


ACTIVITIES 
I. 


To learn the remainder of the consonant sounds as well as the 
blends dr, fr, tr, bl, cl, s/, st, sm, sn, sw. 


. To become proficient in the recognition of vowels and vowel com- 


binations. 


. To know and pronounce the long and short sounds of vowels. 
. To become familiar with diphthongs. 
. To gain facility in blending all consonants and speech sounds. 











break 







When introducing the long and short 
sounds of vowels, write the word dim brown 
on the blackboard, and ask the chil- | DI 
dren to tell you the word. Then add 4—-—— 
an e and ask the children to tell you 
the word. Do this with several words 
until the children notice that a final 
e, although silent, makes the long i 
sound. Divide the class into two 
groups. One group looks in books for words with short sounds. The 
other group finds words where the final e makes the other vowel 
long. 





. Show the children, through words written on the blackboard, that 


when two vowels occur together the first says its name and the sec- 
ond one says nothing. 


. Help your group to realize that a single vowel is short in two-, 


three-, or four-letter words when the vowel comes at the beginning 
or middle of the word as in rang, pig, end. 


. For a long-and-short-vowel game, collect pictures of objects with 


long and short vowel sounds as bell, shoe, cat, cone, and glass. 
Paste these on 3” x 5” cards and place in a box. Paste a picture 
of a short sound vowel word in the lid and one of a long sound 
vowel word in the bottom. The children sort the cards and put them 
in the right places. Later use words instead of pictures. Provide a 
key for self-checking. 


. Play a detective game to find the silent letters. Prepare a list of 


words from reading or spelling lessons. The children circle the let- 
ters that are silent; before, coat, high, blue, leaves. 


. The children pretend they are going to take a trip. They decorate 


a box to look like a piece of luggage and put some child's or the 
teacher's initials on it. Each child writes on slips of colored paper 
as many words as he can that begin with these letters. He must 
be able to read all his words. A score may be kept for each child. 


. List several words on the blackboard. The children rewrite them, 


substituting another vowel for the one given; went, want; wish, 
wash; dish, dash; and so on. 


. Give the group a duplicated list of words. They add another vowel 


to make a new word; mad, made, maid; led, lead; din, dine. 


. Give practice in listening for medial sounds. Distribute lined sheets 


of paper, each line numbered. "Listen while | say a word." The 
teacher says ten. “Listen for the sound of t. You may mark an X 
on your paper, either at the beginning, the middle of, or at the 
end of the line, wherever the sound comes." Children should mark 
an X at the beginning of the first line. "The next word is better. 
Put an X at the beginning, the middle, or end of the line to show 
where the # sound is." The children mark an X in the middle of 
line two. 


. Everyone numbers his paper. The teacher says, ''l am going to say 


some words that have either a long or a short sound of a in them. 
When | say the word, write S on your paper beside the number of 
the word if the a has a short sound. Write an L if the word has a 
long a sound in it." Be sure the words are short and familiar. 





Level IV 


GOALS 


1. To become familiar with the blends of br, cr, gr, pr, pl, sp, spr, str, 


thr, qu. 


2. To notice that oo, ow, ou have two or more different sounds. 
3. To know about the hard and soft sounds of ¢ and g. 
4. To have an understanding of what hap- 


5. To notice what happens to a when fol- 


6. To be aware of the many phonic ir- 


ACTIVITIES 
I. 


(We 


{UUNUUUNUUUOLLOOULUAUERUGNUOO0OU0Q00000000000000000000000000000RU0UEGUUUUUUCEUEOUEEUAOUAU UA AeUce AeA 


pens to the sounds of the vowels when 
they are followed by r. 


lowed by / and w 


regularities. 


oo Teams—divide the class into teams 
to find words that have similar endings. 
Have six teams each working on an 
ending such as ook, oom, oon, oop, 
oose, and oof. Words with the proper sound but different spelling 
such as prune, group, juice, and brute should either not count at all 
or be worth only !/2 point. 


. Eight words (bow, brow, cow, how, now, plow, sow, and allow) are 


the only words primary children need with the ow sound. They meet 
these words in which ow has the sound of long o—blow, crow, flow, 
glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, slow, snow, throw, fow, sow, 
and below. Once their meaning is clearly understood, have several 
activities to provide further study. Put them on flash cards and show. 
Have the children stand up if they have an ow sound, sit down if 
they have an o sound. (Notice that bow and sow are in both groups.) 


. Make separate flash cards for practice on phonic irregularities. 


Have a bulletin board with pictures and words that have unexpected 
sounds. Let children pair off and show the cards to each other. For 
variation show them in the opaque projector. : 


. Duplicate a list of common words involving the hard and soft c. 


Read over the list with the group, then have the children write the 
words in two separate columns. Do the same with g. 


. Present ar, er, ir, and ur separately rather than treating the vowels 


alone. Use groups of words such as sir, were, and blur to show that 
ir, ur, and er have the same sound. Point out that with ar, the r 
usually says its own name. 


. Aw, al are also separate sounds. Play a game with such aw words as 


draw, jaw, saw, and straw in which one child pantomimes a meaning 


and the others guess it. 


. Make a triple-consonant list on your bulletin board. Any child that 


can think of a word with a blend of 3 consonant sounds may add it 
to the list and put his initials after it. 


Sequence for Phonics Activities 





AUDITORY 2. Matching pictures with fi- 
nal consonants or rhymes. 
|. Listening to sounds around 3. Matching a picture with a 


us, stories, rhythms, music. 
2. Listening to words that 


begin alike. 4. 


3. Listening to words having 

the same ending sound. 5 
4. Listening to words that 

rhyme. 


6 

VISUAL 7. 
|. Matching pictures with in- 8. 
itial sounds or blends. 9. 


word for initial sounds and 
blends. 

Matching a picture with a 
word for endings. 


. Matching pictures and let- 


ters for beginning and 
ending sounds. 


. Matching words. 


Recognizing the long and 
short vowel sounds. 
Recognizing diphthongs. 
Recognizing irregularities. 
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CONSONANTS BLENDS 

b n bl pr 

c p br qu 

d r ch s¢ 

f s cl sch 

g f cr scr 

h v dr sh 

i w fl sk 

k x fr sl 

! z gl sm 

m gr sn 

kn sp 
pl spl 
tatellate miele late 

ab ape ed ift oam or 
ace ar ee ig oan ord 
ack are eed ight oap ore 
act ark eek ike oar ork 
ad arm eel ile oat orm 
ade arn eem ilk ob orn 
ag arp een ill obe ort 
age art eep ilt ock ose 
aid ash eer im od oss 
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ang eap ide ite ong oop 
ank ear ie oad onk oor 
ant eat ife oak op oose 
ap eb iff oal ope oot 
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Phonics Forms 


Tahar lee telelate 


A Final Word 


1. Teaching phonics by elaborate iso'ated 
drills cannot be justified; neither can taking 
the entire reading period for phonics be con- 
sidered good practice. 

2. Phonetics that are taught poorly can be 
more harmful than none at all. 

3. Pronouncing the word correctly does not 
necessarily mean that the child knows and un- 
derstands its meaning. 
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spr 
squ 
st 


sw 
th 
thr 
tr 
tw 
wh 


wr 


ub 
ube 
uck 
uct 
ud 
ude 
ug 
uke 
ule 
ulk 
ull 


um 


ume 
ump 
un 

unch 


und 


ung 
unt 
up 
ur 


us 
use 
uss 
ust 
ut 


4. Overemphasis on phonetic elements can 
produce word callers. 

5. Research shows that a knowledge of 
phonics does not always carry over into learn- 
ing to read. 

6. Effective phonetic drill can only be 
achieved by individual attention to a child's 
needs. Sometimes four or five children may 
have the same problem. They can be grouped 
accordingly for several periods. 

7. In general phonetic rules should be 
avoided with children. 





MMMM UU 


8. The children should not respond in chorus 
or in group pronunciations. One cannot know 
if they are saying the words correctly this way. 

9. Distortions of sounds should never be 
made. Only the true sound values should be 
given. 

10. A word is never broken up into inde- 

endent sounds, but is spoken as one unit. 

11. Only about 85 per cent of all common 
words are phonetic. 

12. Phonics can be an aid or a hindrance to 
spelling, depending how it is presented. 
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Unscientific 


Thoughts 


on 
Science 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


en we are in the month of May, with rose- 
buds swelling, bluebells knelling, and other ap- 
propriate horticultural clichés. Duty calls me 
to write a practical, how-to-do-it piece on “Sci- 
ence among the Flowers.” But somehow I feel 
impelled to write on another subject, one that 
has been a long time clamoring for expression. 
With your permission I should like to think out 
loud on the subject of “Emotional Values in 
the Study of Science.” 

For there definitely are emotional values that 
children can derive from the study of science, 
particularly in the elementary grades. These 
values are real and significant—as real as the 
facts and skills we expect children to gain from 
a science program, and far more significant to 
their growth as people. What are these emo- 
tional values? 

A feeling of order and predictability. To an 
infant, the world is a buzzing confusion of 
sights and sounds, smells and tastes, sensations 
of all kinds and intensities. As he grows he be- 
comes able to classify his sensations and act ac- 
cordingly. He learns to put one round thing, 
a cookie, into his mouth; and another round 
thing, a watch, to his ear. Many of his classifi- 
cations are discovered at random, by trial and 
error, sometimes disagreeably, often at the cost 
of having to struggle with fear in the process. 
This probing of the vast unknown, this pushing 
back of chaos, is a uniquely human experience 
that goes on for all the days of our lives. It is 
here that science can make one of its important 
contributions to a child’s emotional growth. 

Through the study of science, a child learns 
that the physical world is orderly and reliable 
and rhythmical—even to some extent predicta- 
ble. Things no longer “just happen” but have a 
rhyme and a reason, or rather a cause and effect. 
Just as an eclipse of the sun is no longer an oc- 
casion for terror to us as it was to our ances- 
tors—because we understand the cause of the 
eclipse and can predict it—so does the shadow 
on his bedroom wall become less frightening to 
a child who has experimented with making 
shadows. When he understands how something 
has happened, and what will probably happen 
as a consequence, his environment becomes 
more secure. He has more room in which to 
explore and grow. 

A feeling of wonder and awe. A starry night 
is a lovely, awe-inspiring thing to behold. Such 
was its impact on a shepherd five thousand 





years ago, and such is its impact on us today, 
on even the most learned and sophisticated 
among us. As we discover more and more about 
light-years and galaxies, nebulae and island uni- 
verses, our feeling of wonder and awe grows, not 
diminishes. It grows with every bit of knowledge 
we acquire. As we learn about the exquisite 
mechanism of seed production in a flowering 
plant, as we observe the almost miraculous 
emergence of a moth from its cocoon, we are 
filled with wonder and awe. We grow in emo- 
tional stature. 

A feeling of beauty. The structure of the 
physical world is beautiful, and children are 
quick to sense it. They exclaim over the love- 
liness of a salt crystal under the magnifying 
glass, they marvel at the lacy geometry of a 


snowflake, they discover design and symmetry in 
a chicken feather. And, as. they discover more 
and more about the functional relationships of 
their world, they achieve a sense of—for want 
of a better word—un-ugliness. The earthworm 
ceases to be a slimy, squishy thing when children 
learn of its adaptations to living in soil and its 
vital role in soil chemistry. The soil itself ceases 
to be “just dirt” as the children discover it to be 
a complex, balanced organization of living 
things and mineral matter. Perhaps the chil- 
dren become dimly aware that a feeling of ugli- 
ness is often an oblique response to a sense of 
strangeness. And perhaps this dim awareness 
may grow and some day help to modify their 
reactions to strange customs and strange people. 

A feeling of competence. Has it ever hap- 
pened to you that you were able to figure out 
why your car motor had stalled? Perhaps you 
attended to the diagnosed trouble and—the mo- 
tor started! Multiply that warm glow by a 
hundred and you have an approximation of the 
sense of competence and excitement that a child 
achieves through planning and carrying out a 
problem-solving situation successfully. 

A feeling of relatedness. We all begin life as 
rugged individualists clamoring for the satisfac- 
tion of our physical needs—never mind anybody 
else. As we grow up emotionally we establish 
relationships on wider and wider planes, first 
with parents and siblings (some of us never get 
beyond this stage), then with friends and ulti- 
mately, we hope, with mankind in general. This 
is a tall order and rarely achieved; yet somehow 
we must achieve it if we are not to blow each 
other to kingdom come. The cheerful note is 
that we are on the way, that more of us are in- 
creasingly aware that (Continued on page 52) 





SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


MAY is a good month for exploring rain—if this 
is an average spring and if you happen to be in 
an average part of the country. So, with these 
two if's in mind, let's follow a few raindrops 
into the ground. 

The best way to do this is outside in the 

world of nature, attired in raincoats and rub- 
bers, equipped with shovels and blessed with 
plenty of time. Next best is to make a minia- 
ture world indoors, with a miniature rainstorm 
falling on it. Use an aquarium or refrigerator 
jar, three-quarters filled with sand, as your 
world. Use a milk carton, punctured at the bot- 
tom with a few needle holes and filled with wa- 
ter, as your rainmaker. 
1. What happens to rain after it falls? Hold 
your rainmaker about a foot above the sand and 
let it rain. Watch the water sink through the 
sand (you can see the sand darkening as the 
water wets it). The same thing happens in the 
real world. It sinks down through sand and soil. 
2. How far down does the rain go? Keep mak- 
ing rain and watching the sand. See it darken 
downward as the rain sinks down. At last it 
reaches the bottom and stops. It can't go any 
farther because water can't soak through glass. 
In the real world the rain sinks down through 
sand and soil until it reaches hard rock. 





Science under the Raindrops 


Nina Schneider 
Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


3. Then what happens to the water? Lots of 
things happen—more than anybody knows—but 
let's just find out how people and plants use 
this underground water. 

a. How do people use underground water? 
Sprinkle enough rain to make the lower half of 
the sand soaking wet. Then with a spoon scoop 
out a hole all the way to the bottom. Watch 
the water seep into the hole to the same depth 
as the water in the sand. You have dug a lit- 
tle weil! 

But it isn't a very good well, because sand 
dribbles into it. To make a better one, cut away 
the top and bottom of a frozen-juice can. Then 
wiggle the can down through the sand until the 
top of the can is almost level with the surface 
of the sand. Scoop out the remaining sand in- 
side the can and you're done. You have made 
a lined, protected well. 

b. How.do plants use underground water? 
Plant a few lima beans in the sand, up against 
the front so we can see what happens. Let the 
beans go through their sprouting routine (sor- 
ry, no way of speeding it up) and observe them 
daily. Watch the root push its way down and 
send out side roots and fine root hairs. Through 
this root system the bean plant takes in water 
that flows up to the stem and leaves. 
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SPRING SNOW 


I looked out in the orchard 
And saw the white snow fall. 
I stared because it wasn’t 
That time of year at all. 


The sun was shining brightly; 
The gentle wind was warm. 
And then.I saw the reason — 
"Twas a cherry-blossom storm! 
—DOROTHY DILL MASON 


HELPING MOTHER 


I like to help my mother. 

I like to dust my room. 

I like to shine the windows. 
I like to use the broom. 


I help my mother making beds. 
I dry the dishes, too. 

I like to help her baking cakes, 
And setting tables, too. 


When I am done with playing 
I pick up all my toys. 

And when the baby’s sleeping 
I never make a noise. 


I’m pretty good at shaking rugs, 
And running to the store. 

Just wait till I am bigger; 

I’ll help my mother more. 


Mother loves me very much, 

And I love Mother, too. 

And that is why we have such fun 

In everything we do. 

—EDNA BEVAN 
dramatize. You 


s 


SINGERS 


One singer sings 
A SOLO, 
And two sing 
A DUET. 
Three singers are 
A TRIO, 
And four are 
A QUARTET. 
But many voices— 
Boys’ and girls’— 
Low and high 
And higher, 
Heard in church or 
School, are called 
A CHORUS 
Or a CHOIR. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


THE FARMER 


At four o’clock 

The farmer’s up, 

To pet the cat, 

And pat the pup— 
To feed the chicks, 
And milk the cow— 
To paint the barn, 
And guide the plow— 
To find the eggs, 
And plant the seeds— 
To shear the sheep, 
And pull the weeds— 
To cut the wood, 
And tend the goats— 
To rake the hay, 
And cut the oats. 


Oh, the farmer’s life 

Is a busy one, 

So he must get up 

With the rising sun! 
—MABEL WATTS 
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FLEDGLING 


From leaf to leaf 

Is truly brief, 

Yet he not quite 
Dares make the flight. 


He cocks his eye 

To measure sky; 

He flaps his wings 
To try those things. 


His mother beckons 
While he still reckons 
The distance from 
His perch to crumb. 


All of a sudden— 
His heart a-thudding— 
He jumps from the bough! 
He’s flying now. 

—RUBY ZAGOREN 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Said a frog in a pond 
To a bird in a tree, 
“Your song really pleases 
A fellow like me.” 


Said the bird in the tree 
To the frog in the pond, 
“Between us existeth 

A very close bond. 


“So let’s keep our voices 
Loud-sounding and gay— 
You taking the night shift, 
Me taking the day.” 
——-ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


TO MAKE A GARDEN 


One for the spade, 
Two for the rake, 
Three for the hoe, 
And then you take 
Some seeds in packets 
And bulbs and slips 
And cuttings with 
Little rooty tips; 
And you say to the sun, 
“Shine softly and warm,” 
And you say to the rain, 
“Fall gently; no storm,” 
And you work it all over, 
Soft, even, and flat, 
And it comes up a garden— 
Just like that! 

—JEAN L. PHILLIPS 








THE MAY BASKET 


A basket of flowers I gathered fer you, 
Early this morning of May Day— 
Fragrant, gay-colored, and shining with dew, 
Early this morning in May. 
—JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


THE CATERPILLAR 


The caterpillar takes a walk 
Out to the tip of a milkweed stalk. 
He has a sip of milkweed milk 
And starts to spin a thread of silk 
To tie his chrysalis up tight, 
So he can sleep through winter’s night. 
And then, when winter time is through, 
He wakes, and oh, he feels brand-new! 
He starts to stretch, but when he does, 
He cannot find his toes—or fuzz! 
He tries his wings and says, “Oh, my! 
At last—I am a butterfly!” 

—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


THE SPRATT FAMILY 


Jack Spratt would eat no fat; 
His wife would eat no lean. 

She looked like a pickle jar; 
And he—a long string bean! 


Their children won the prize for 
health, 
For they ate some of both— 
And also fruit and vegetables 
And milk and eggs for growth. 


But Jack and Mrs. Spratt soon learned 
Their lesson. Now they eat 
The things their children do, and they 
Are healthy, trim, and neat! 
—DOROTHY CONANT STROUD 


TRAIN TRAVEL 


We took a trip by train. The windows 
were clear and wide, 

Letting all outdoors come and stay 
inside. 


We saw far off where earth meets sky 

Some clouds like floats parading by; 

We saw cornfields with waving plumes, 

And vines with crimson trumpet blooms; 

We saw black cows beside green trees, 

And small square rooms, called hives, 
for bees; 

We saw hills made of sawdust piles, 

And whitewashed fences climbed by 
stiles; 

We saw clotheslines, beyond the tracks, 

Full of sheets and shirts and slacks; 

We saw broad billboards bright with color. 

And big warehouses, looking duller. 


The ride was like a TV show 
Only the pictures stayed; we had to go! 
MILDRED SHACKLETT 
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This English folk song is in a minor mode that is gay, light, and humorous. The fun of 
singing it hinges upon using changes of tempo for the verses with a rather fast tempo 
for all the choruses. Sing the first verse "cheerfully fast" with the same tempo through- 
out. Sing the second verse rather slowly, and the third verse as slowly as a funeral dirge. 
Ask for class suggestions for the fourth and fifth verses. Don't forget to "set the mood” 
for each verse with the two measure introduction. This song can be easily sung by a 
soloist and chorus with the chorus singing the refrain and "nonsense" syllables. 
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1. There was a tai- lor had a mouse, They 
2. The _tai-lor thought the mouse was ill, He 
3. The  tai-lor thought his mouse would die, Hi did-dle un-kum fee- dle. He 
4. The pie was cut, the mouse ran out, The 
5. The __tai-lor thought his mouse was dead, So he 
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Chorus 





lived to-geth- er in one house, 
gave him part of a blue pill, 


baked him in an ap-ple pie, Hi did- dle un-kum fee- dle, Hi did-dle un-kum __ta- rum tan - tum, 


tai- lor chased him all a- bout, 
caught an-oth- er in his stead, 


Thro’ the town of Ram. _ sey. Hi did-dle un-kum o- vertheTea, Hi did-dle un-kum fee- dle. 
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Little Hippopotamus 
Visits the Zoo 


RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 


HEN can I go to the zoo?” teased little 

Harold Hippopotamus. Every morning 

he asked the same questions, “When can I go to 
visit the zoo? When can I see all the people?” 

“Someday,” promised his mother, good- 
natured Hippopotamissus, as she turned the 
pancakes. 

“Tt must be fun to live in a zoo 

With never a bit of work to do, 

To swim or sit outside in the shade 

And watch all the people on parade,” 
sang huge jolly Hippopotamister, Harold’s fa- 
ther. “Someday you can visit your Aunt Hilda. 
She lives in the zoo.” 

“Do the people really parade in the zoo?” 
asked Harold. »* 

“’Most every day, and especially on Sundays. 
They parade by the animal homes to show their 
clothes and their children. It’s a fine sight.” 

Usually Harold ate a huge breakfast, the way 
any little hippopotamus should. This morning 
he was in such a hurry to play that all he ate 
was’ two grapefruit, five dishes of cereal, and 
nine pancakes with butter and syrup, and all he 
drank was six glasses of milk. 

It had stopped raining and the big mudhole 
in the front yard looked very inviting. 

First he took a mud bath, and then he swam 
until he was tired. Then he made mud pies. 
(Every little Hippopotamus likes to make mud 
pies. ) 

As he made the pies he sang, “It must be fun 
to live in a zoo—” 

He made his pies in rows of ten, because that 
was as far as he could count. 

First he made ten custard pies with yellow 
sand for custard, and then ten chocolate pies 
with black mud. He had just begun a row of 
raisin pies with pebbles for raisins when his 
mother called. 

“The mailman just brought a letter for you.” 

Harold hurried to the house and sat on the 
porch while his mother read it. 


Dear Haron, 

I would like to have you visit your Uncle Herbert 
and me at Black Street Zoo. We would like to have 
you come this week end. 

Sunday is our most interesting day here. There 
are so many people to see. 

I will arrange for the zoo keeper to meet you at 
the gate Saturday morning. 

Your aunt, 
Hi.pa Hippopotamus 


“Yippee! Yippee! Hurrah for the zoo!” 
shouted Harold. He ran to tell all his friends. 

Hippopotamissus packed a basket of several 
large jars of hippleberry jam and two large 
coconut pies, both of which Uncle Herbert 
loved dearly. She put in a pink silk umbrella 
for Aunt Hilda. 

Harold kept singing, “It must be fun to live 
in a zoo,” until everyone was tired of hearing 
him sing it. (Continued on page 78) 
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STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


Miss Lottie’s Gate a 


WISH,” said Miss Lottie Wimple to herself for about the hundredth time, “that I 
was acquainted with that new family next door. I get so lonesome since Mrs. 
Ginger moved away.” 

She thought many times of asking them over for tea, but she was too shy. 

She wished, too, that the new family would unlock the gate between her back yard 
and theirs. It was never locked when Mrs. Ginger lived there. 

One morning in the spring, Miss Lottie had a very great surprise. “Oh, my stars 
and doughnuts!” she exclaimed. “I do believe a bird is building a nest on my front 
bedroom window sill.” 

She looked closer. Sure enough. There was a robin with a piece of straw in her 
beak. There was a pile of twigs and grasses. 

How exciting! Miss Lottie watched the bird until it saw her and flew away. She 
wanted to tell someone about it. But who? 

Well, there was the paper boy. But he only came in on Friday when he collected 
his money. 

And there was the man from the bakery truck who sold bread and buns and cook- 
ies. Yes, he would come today. 

When the bakery man came into the kitchen with his basket of bread and buns, 
Miss Lottie told him about the bird and its nest. “Is that so?” the man said. “Would 
you like to try some of these new cookies we’re selling today?” 

Miss Lottie wanted him to stay so she could tell him how she put out some bread 
crumbs for the bird, so she said she’d take a dozen. 

“Yes, indeed!” the man said. “I suppose you miss Mrs. Ginger. I miss coming 
through that gate,” he went on. “I imagine the new family (Continued on page 69) 
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Every Boy Needs a Friend 


their hands. 

“I guess we can’t be friends any more,” said Jimmy sadly. 

“T guess not,” said Mike. 

Jimmy looked at the white dog who sat beside the closed kitchen 
door. The dog was growling softly. 

“You could give Ginger away,” Jimmy suggested. 

Mike’s head snapped up. “I’ve had Ginger a whole year,” he re- 
plied. “I can’t give her away.” 

Jimmy’s chin sank deeper into his hands. “I didn’t think you’d go 
for the idea,” he said glumly. 

“You've only had Miggs a week,” Mike spoke up. “It would be 
easier for you to give her away.” 

Jimmy shook his head. “I can’t part with Miggs either,” he sighed. 

Hearing her name mentioned, Miggs gave a loud bark from the 
other side of the kitchen door. Ginger began barking too. 

For the past week, every time Jimmy and Mike visited each other, 
it was always this way. The two boys had been friends a long time. 
But their dogs, Ginger and Miggs, were bitter enemies. 

It had started the first day when Jimmy came over to Mike’s house. 

On the kitchen floor was a nice, big bowl of meat and gravy. 
Thinking it was there for her to eat, Miggs began doing just that. 

Ginger, of course, didn’t like this a bit. She wanted to eat that 
food herself when she got around to feeling hungry. 

The next minute the white dog and the brown-spotted terrier were 
snarling and showing their teeth. They flew at each other like a cou- 
ple of fighter jets. The boys had to pull them apart. And then there 
was nothing for Jimmy to do but go right home. 

After that Jimmy and Mike had to keep their dogs on a leash so 
they couldn’t fight with each other. Ginger and Miggs were being 
kept apart now, each in a separate room. 


ra and Mike sat side by side on the couch with their chins in 


Cake With Frosting 


T OMMIE walked across the schoolyard with his reader tucked 

under his arm and his paper bag of lunch in his hand. He 
knew what was in the bag because he had watched Mother make 
the egg sandwiches for him and his brothers and sister. He 
guessed she made that kind so often because they were easy to do. 
He had seen her put squares of cake into each bag, too. 

“Why can’t we have cake with frosting?” his sister had asked, 
but Mother had answered, ‘Takes too much sugar.” 

Tommie reached the door of the school building and pushed 
it open. There on the hall floor right before his very eyes lay 
twenty-five cents. 

“Twenty-five cents!” breathed Tommie. He picked it up and 
slid it into his pocket. He looked quickly around. There was no 
one in the hall. “What luck!” he whispered to himself. “Now I 
can have lunch in the cafeteria at last! I can have a dish of that 
soup that smells so good at noon, and, oh yes, I'll have a piece 
of cake with frosting on it, too!” 

He walked ahead into the cloakroom and hung his jacket on a 
hook. Carefully he hid his bag of lunch under it. Number work 
came first. Every time he looked at the numbers two and five on 
the board he put them together in his mind and they seemed to 
say: “Twenty-five cents, nice hot soup and frosted cake!” 

As he was getting out his reading book, Tommie put his hand 
in his pocket and felt the money. A little frown came over his 
face. Should he tell Miss Reed about finding the money? Was it 
really his! Why, yes, it was; he had found it. 

The lesson began. Tommie knew the story well that they were 
reading. He had read it at home the night before, yet when his 


AGNES KEMPTON 


“A new boy moved in across the street last Wednesday,” Jimmy 
muttered. “His name is Fergus Fenning. We could be friends with 
him, I suppose. He doesn’t have a dog.” 

Mike nodded. “But we’ll have to take turns,” he pointed out. “So 
we won't be over there at the same time.” 

“You can go first,” Jimmy offered. “I'll wait until tomorrow.” 

And so it was settled. Jimmy held tight to Miggs’s leash as he told 
Mike good-by at the door. They were a long time saying good-by. 
It was going to be hard, not being friends any more, and they both 
knew it. 

Jimmy was so lonesome the rest of the day he could hardly stand 
it. And yet he didn’t feel like playing with his toys. He didn’t even 
feel like playing with Miggs. He didn’t feel like doing anything. 

Early the next afternoon he went over to call on Fergus Fenning. 

“Hello,” he said to the red-headed boy who opened the door. “My 
name is Jimmy Green. I thought we might play together if you don’t 
have anything else to do right now.” 

“Mike told me you’d be over today,” said Fergus. “Come in.” 

They sat down in the front room. It was quiet and peaceful there. 
Miggs lay down by Jimmy’s feet without making a sound. 

“I suppose Mike told you what happened to us,” Jimmy said. 
“You wouldn’t be getting a dog, would you?” 

“Nope,” Fergus replied. “My mother doesn’t like dogs.” His face 
brightened. “But I have some pets.” He pointed to a goldfish in a 
glass bowl. 

Jimmy stared at the goldfish for a few minutes. It made him dizzy 
to watch it swimming around and around in that glass bowl. 

“T have a canary too,” Fergus burst out. “C’mere.” Leading the 
way into the dining room, he pointed to a small yellow bird in a 
wrought-iron cage. The canary glanced at the boys briefly, then 
went on eating its birdseed. (Continued on page 71) 


HELEN C. SHOEMAKE 


teacher called on him to read “next paragraph,” Tommie was 
looking out the window and thinking of something else. 

Tommie’s face grew red. That was the first time he’d missed 
his place in reading class. This was the first time he hadn’t been 
sure where they were reading. Oh! If he only hadn’t been won- 
dering about the money! The more Tommie thought about it, 
the more he felt the twenty-five cents was somebody’s lunch 
money. 

At recess he played ball with the boys and was really hungry 
when he returned to class. He glanced at the clock. Forty min- 
utes to lunch time—hot soup and cake with frosting! 

Somehow the forty minutes passed and the noon bell rang. 

Just as the class stood to leave the room, Georgie West raised 
his hand. “Miss Reed, the twenty-five cents for my lunch is 
gone. Mother gave it to me when she left me at the door this 
morning and I must have dropped it!” 

“Keep your eyes open for Georgie’s money,” called Miss Reed 
as the children filed out. 

Tommie started ahead with the line to go to the cafeteria, but 
somehow a lump had come in his throat and he kept swallowing 
hard. He didn’t know Georgie very well, but he knew that he 
must be hungry too. 

Tommie felt he couldn’t swallow soup with that lump in his 
throat! He turned his head and saw Georgie walking away from 
the cafeteria line. He couldn't go in without his money. Tommie 
broke from the line and called, “Wait a minute, Georgie.” 

Georgie slowed down and Tommie caught up with him. “I 
guess maybe this is your money. I found (Continued on page 52) 
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WW" the first blare of trumpets, everyone in the kingdom of 
Landia ran out into the street. The King’s Herald was coming! 

“I wonder what our King wants this time,” said Jo-Jo, the Chief 
Baker, anxiously. “The last time he wanted a strawberry shortcake. 
And with snow on the ground. It would have been a sorry time if 
Prince Eric had not told us that his people kept fresh fruit packed 
in ice far up on the mountain, and sent his servant after some.” 

“He was well rewarded. Did he not marry the King’s oldest 
daughter?” said the Court Shoemaker. 

“Perhaps the Herald comes to announce the betrothal of Yolanda, 
the King’s youngest daughter, to the Prince of the Spice Islands,” 
said Malvin, the son of Jo-Jo. “I hear she smiles only for him.” 

“Tis for her father, the King, to decide 
whom she shall wed. Hark! The Herald 





King’s Dessert 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


“Hear ye! Hear ye! Your King is weary of the old desserts, of 
shortcakes and puddings. To him who will create a new dessert, he 
will give as a bride the Princess Yolanda. Hear ye! Hear ye!” 

His bright red robes trimmed in gold flashed in the sun as the 
Herald went on down the street, repeating the King’s message. 

“A new dessert! Malvin, my son, you must try! The Princess 
Yolanda is beautiful,” said his father. 

Malvin shook his head. “The Princess loves the Prince of the Spice 
Islands. Why should we not teach him to bake a new dessert?” 

“Permit a stranger in my kitchen where I keep the recipes of our 
family? Even though he be a prince, I would not do that.” 

“My mother has a recipe for a plum dessert that is of rare flavor,” 
said Bodvar, the son of the Court Shoemaker. “And the Princess did 
smile at me when I brought her new shoes for her sister’s wedding.” 

“We have a recipe for a cake that is as light as a spring zephyr,” 
said Gogi, the son of a Farmer. “It will take many eggs, so I must 
haste and feed my hens.” 

One by one, the people of Landia went back into their homes. The 
mothers and fathers went through the old recipe books. Their sons 
tried recipe after recipe, adding an extra egg here, a bit of honey 
there, a pinch of saffron to this one, a little crystallized ginger to 
that, so each would be new and different. 

But Malvin, the son of the Chief Baker, shook his head as his father 
suggested one recipe after another. “No. None of them will do.” 

Then the day came for the people of Landia to present the special 
desserts which they had made, hoping to please the King. 

In the home of the Chief Baker, Malvin 


speaks,” 
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had eaten his breakfast with the family, 
but no one would (Continued on page 51) 
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H™: a story that’s both sad and glad at the 
same time. It isn’t as exciting as those you 
see on television or in the movies, but at least 
it’s true. It all happened last year around 
Mother’s Day. 

I live at the Pleasantville Orphanage, and 
maybe it seems funny to have a Mother’s Day 
story here, since most of us don’t have any 
mothers of our own. But I’m telling it straight, 
just as it really took place. 

You may have seen the orphanage when you 
were driving through Virginia. It’s just outside 
of Pleasantville. The best part about it is that 
it’s on a high hill. But the buildings are old and 
I can’t remember seeing any fresh paint since 
I’ve been here. 

The matron at our orphanage is an elderly 
woman named Miss Thelma Kress. If you stop 
to think about it, she is probably a pretty kind 
person and she tries hard to do her job right. 
But I guess it’s no fun having to keep about 
three hundred children straight, so lots of times 
she seems pretty cranky. There never seems to 
be enough money either. ‘Course we work hard 
around the orphanage, but even so, Miss Kress 
never seems to have money to hire enough help 
or to keep us in shoes and shirts, let alone any 
of the special things in life. 
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About the only break we ever get is when 
Miss Kress receives some money in what she 
calls her “Happy Box.” That’s a big tin can on 
her desk. When visitors come, they sometimes 
put money in it, and if she doesn’t have to use 
it to mend the roof or pay a doctor bill, we get 
something special like a radio in our playroom. 
That shows you what I mean about Miss Kress. 
She is strict and pretty hard on us, but she likes 
to do things for us too. 

So that you'll get the point of this story, I'll 
have to tell you a little bit more about Pleas- 
antville Orphanage. About twenty years ago, a 
Mr. George Braddock, who made a lot of money 
canning vegetables, built three cottages. The 
older girls and boys live in them and it’s really 
much more fun than staying in the big building. 

Our cottage is called The Patricia because it 
was named for Mr. Braddock’s daughter. We 
have six boys and six girls in our cottage. The 
girls live on the second floor and the boys on the 
third. We have a housemother, Mrs. Sylvester, 
who is also the seamstress for the orphanage. 

A lot of the little ones who live at the orphan- 
age have either a mother or father alive. Some- 
times their parents have had a fight and have 
separated, and that’s why the children are at 
the orphanage. They often go home on holi- 


days, but all of us who are living at Patricia 
(we call it Pat for short, but not in front of Miss 
Kress) hardly ever go to visit anybody. 

Frank Sargent is one of the boys in our cot- 
tage. Frank’s a little queer, but you like him 
when you get to know him. I guess he’s what 
you'd call an artistic genius, but Miss Kress calls 
him a nonconformist. That’s ’cause he never 
hangs up his clothes or polishes his shoes or gets 
to meals on time. Mrs. Sylvester doesn’t get 
along with Frank either. 

By seven o’clock at night, we’re supposed to 
be all done with our work and then we have to 
study our lessons. One night late in April when 
it was real balmy and too nice to be indoors, 
Mrs. Sylvester noticed that Frank’s chair was 
empty. None of us knew where he was. Mrs. 
Sylvester got all excited and called Miss Kress. 
The two of them began to hunt around the 
grounds. Back of the powerhouse by the coal 
pile, there was Frank—just sitting, dreaming up 
a picture he wanted to paint. Mrs. Sylvester 
was furious and Miss Kress was pretty upset too. 
This was the fourth time Frank had been in 
trouble that week. 

Miss Kress told Frank to pack his clothes— 
he was moving back to the main building. You 
see, right next to where (Continued on page 68) 


















“IT Will Try to Be...” 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


| he THE French city of Suresnes, very early in the morning, there was 
little astir except for the clatter of milk wagons. Two workmen com- 
ing home from the shift turned into the Rue Scribe and saw Jacques 
Duval leave his house, his arms laden with flowers. “Today is the thirti- 
eth of May, is it not?” said one to the other. 

“Yes,” replied his friend. “It is the American holiday called Memorial 
Day. It is a special time in the United States when the war dead are 
honored. That is why Jacques Duval is going toward the cemetery with 
the flowers.” 

“It is well that he should,” said the other with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“The gift of life is the greatest there is, and Jacques has a debt that he 
should never forget.” Pa 

“Jacques is a good boy,” rejoined his friend. “For years he rose early 
to serve Father at Mass. And my boy Pierre says his marks are the high- 
est of anyone in the class.” 

“When you have life given to you a second time, perhaps you appreci- 
ate it more,” said the other. 

The same thoughts were going through Jacques’ mind as he hurried 
into the beautiful American military cemetery at the edge of Suresnes. 
To a casual observer the rows of graves looked exactly the same with 
their simple white crosses gleaming in the early morning sunshine. But to 
Jacques there was one grave that looked different and it was to this one 
that he was taking the flowers. Down the path he went carefully count- 
ing the rows. When he came to the ninth one, he turned in. The fourth 
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_~ stopped at her friend’s gate. “Walk to 
the drugstore with me, Alice.” 

“I can’t. Piano lessons.” 

“I hate to go alone.” Trudy kicked at the 
dirt 


“Why? The feud’s over. No one will bother 
you.” Alice smiled, remembering the recent fight 
she and Trudy had had with Ellen and Sandra. 

“I’m glad it’s over.” Trudy looked relieved. 
“It was embarassing meeting them when I was 
alone.” 

Alice laughed. “It was fun while it lasted.” 

Trudy nodded. Yes, it was—in a way. She 
and Alice had thought of all the names they 
could call the girls. They had good laughs over 
some of the names. And the pictures they drew 
of Sandra too, making an enormous nose. 
Sandra’s nose was awfully big. And it was even 
exciting when Sandra’s mother scolded them for 
the notes—a little scary too, but it made the 
fight real peppy. Alice seemed to thrive on 
neighborhood fights, and Trudy always fell in 
with her. 

Trudy walked to the store alone. Mr. Daniels 
said the prescription wouldn’t be ready for twen- 
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STICKS and STONES 








ty minutes, so she sat in one of the booths and 
ordered a soda. She had almost finished when 
the door opened and four girls walked in. One 
was a Strange girl. She must be one of the fam- 
ily who had moved into the old Jamison house. 
She was with Sandra, Ellen, and Doris. They 
were laughing and talking as they slid in the 
booth next to hers. 

Trudy sighed deeply. Good thing the feud 
was over and they were friends again—not ex- 
actly friends, but not enemies. She nodded in 
their direction but they were busy taking off 
their coats and didn’t notice her. 

“Try a chocolate frosted,” Doris was advising 
the new girl. “It’s thick and delicious, one of 
the good things the town can brag about.” 

“T’ll have one,” said the girl. “What else can 
you recommend in town?” 

“The picnic grounds at Clover Park.” It was 
Ellen’s voice. “We have lots of good things to 
recommend.” 

“We don’t recommend the old swimming 
hole—it’s muddy,” laughed Sandra. “Or the 
gruesome twosome.” 

“The what?” asked the girl. 

The three laughed. “The gruesome two- 
some,” explained Ellen, “are two girls who will 
rip you up the back for the fun of it.” 


grave bore a simple name plate, “Pvt. William Martin 32143949.” 

Jacques paused for a moment, took off his hat, and said a simple prayer 
before he knelt down to arrange the flowers. It was Pvt. William Martin 
who had given him the gift of second life. 
him so often that he knew it by heart. 


The story had been told 
(Continued on page 74) 


FERN SIMMS 


“What?” The girl sounded puzzled. 

Trudy sank deeper into the booth. There was 
no doubt about it. They meant her and Alice. 

“Oh, you'll meet them,” said Sandra. “They’ll 
be very chummy with you for a while, but then 
when you don’t do as they wish, or if they be- 
come plain bored, they'll start a friendly fight 
just so they can let off steam.” 

“But why?” asked the girl. 

“Who knows?” Ellen’s voice was dry. “Just 
their dispositions. Who knows what’s eating 
them? All I know is that after a few little name- 
calling bouts with them, you don’t trust them 
too much.” 

“TI guess there are some people like that,” said 
the girl. “If it’s true, I'll watch my step.” 

Doris spoke up. “It’s true all right. I wasn’t 
fighting this time, but I’ve gotten my share of 
love notes from them. They really earned their 
name, the gruesome twosome.” 

The girl chuckled. “What a name.” 

Trudy shrank lower. If Alice were here they'd 
be fighting back, but there was no fight left in 
Trudy. She had been called names before. It 
didn’t bother her much. The names had been 
in the heat of a fight. But the fight was over, 
and this name was sticking. Besides it wasn’t 
just what one girl called (Continued on page 54) 
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THE DANCE 


Formation—Use two alternat- 
ing colors of ribbon on the May- 
pole, A and B. An even number 
of children each hold a ribbon. 
All face the pole as they sing. 
On the word "May," A's face 
right, B's left, holding ribbons in 
inside hands. 


Measures 1 and 2—B's stand 
still. A's step, hop, or run past 
facing B's, passing right shoul- 
ders, ducking under B's ribbon, 
and stop. 

Measures 3 and 4—A's stand 
still. B's step, hop, or run past 
facing A's, passing left shoul- 
ders, ducking under A's ribbon, 
and stop. 


Measures 5-8—Repeat |-4. 


Continue as long as desired, 
or until pole is wound. 


Now it’s time for the May - pole dance. Rib- bons wind as we sing and prance. 





Come with us, we will laughand play. Tra, Ia, Ia, la, it’s the first of May. 








Dance 








ritard 


1. Now that springis here Let’s all sing and cheer. 
2. Tra la la ila la, Sing and shout hur - rah. 


clap (clap, clap), Let’sdance (stamp, stamp); Then crown the Queen of 


(bow), 











We swing (swing), We crown the Queen of 


THE DANCE 


Formation—A double circle with boys outside 
and girls inside, partners facing each other. 

Measure 1—Clap twice. 

Measure 2—Stamp twice. 

Measure 3—Clap twice. 

Measure 4—Stamp twice. 

Measures 5 and 6—Partners join right hands 


and walk in a half circle. The positions are now 
reversed (boys are inside, girls outside). 


Measure 7—Each partner drops hands and 
takes one slide step to right side, thus gaining a 
new partner. 


Measure 8—Boys bow as girls curtsy. 
Repeat the dance as desired. 


Dance 
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3 Audio-Visual Problems 


F, Dean McClusky 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Our school budget will not stretch to include 
expensive audio-visual equipment. Can you 
recommend books and other references that 
will help us to provide other AY experiences 
with our groups—bulletin boards, flannel 
boards, charts, posters, and so on? 


I AM pleased that you have raised this question 
because too often an audio-visual program is 
considered to be synonymous with the use only 
of motion pictures and other highly mechanized 
materials in the school. This mistaken notion of 
audio-visual programs has come about chiefly 
because the more expensive audio-visual de- 
vices such as motion pictures, television, radio, 
recordings, and sound slidefilms are more glam- 
orous and have been given more publicity than 
the less spectacular and less expensive materials. 

You have asked for a list of references which 
would be helpful in developing a program based 
on a minimum budget. The authors of the fol- 
lowing standard books have given a substantial 
amount of space to the use of the less expensive 
materials in teaching. (The books are listed in 
chronological order.) 

Kinder, J. S.: Audio-Visual Materials and 
Techniques (New York: American Book Co., 
1950). See chapters 5-8, 13, 14, and 20. 

Wittich, W. A., and Schuller, C. F.: Audio- 
Visual Materials, Their Nature and Their Use 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953). See 
chapters 3-9, and 17. 

Dale, E.: Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1954). Revised 
Edition. See chapters 8-13, 18, 19, and 20. Al- 
so many helpful ideas are presented in Part III, 
“Classroom Applications of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials.” 

Kinder, J. S., and McClusky, F. D.: The 
Audio-Visual Reader (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1954). See Part II: Sec- 





(Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1955). Revised Edition. 
The A-V Bibliography contains 
over 4000 references. 

Among the magazines which 
should merit your special atten- 
tion are: Educational Screen, Teaching Tools, 
and Tue INstrucror. 


In planning our audio-visual budget, we 
should like advice on how many classrooms 
should use one slidefilm projector. At the 
present time we have one projector for each 
six rooms. This does not seem satisfactory. 


T HE geographical center of instruction is the 

classroom. It is here that the children and 
teacher work together. It is in the classroom 
that growth in learning is facilitated. Obvious- 
ly, audio-visual materials to be most effective 
should be in the classroom. 

In recent years, there have been numerous 
attempts to establish minimum standards for 
audio-visual equipment in relation to pupil pop- 
ulation and classrooms. Such standards at best 
are arbitrary and have not been evolved from 
precise research. However, the suggested stand- 
ards do represent expert opinion based on sur- 
veys or knowledge of successful practices. 

I will cite two references in relation to the 
slidefilm projector. Seaton, in a report to the 
American Council on Education, A Measure 
for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1944), recommends one slidefilm projector for 
every 200 pupils. Assuming 40 pupils per class- 
room, this would mean one projector for every 
five classrooms. Cochrane, in outlining the steps 
to be taken in starting an audio-visual program, 
recommends two “combination slidefilm and 2” 





tions A-L, and S. Also consult Part ITI, 
“Elementary Education,’ Part IV, 
“Secondary Education,” and Part VI, 
“Administration of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation,” in which Section B covers 
“Budget and Finance,” and Section M 
discusses “Starting a Program.” 

Sands, L. B.: Audio-Visual Proce- 
dures in Teaching (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956). See chapters 3-15, 28, 
and 29. 

A book which discusses low-budget 
audio-visual aids exclusively is: East, 
Marjorie: Display for Learning (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1952). This book 
not only covers the utilization of mate- 
rials, but also contains directions on 
how to make inexpensive aids. You will 
also find many articles in educational 
journals on teaching with inexpensive 
audio-visual aids. A_ bibliographical 
guide to such references is in Mc- 


Clusky, F. D.: The A-V Bibliography 
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slide projectors” for an individual school of 
300 to 400 enrollment. (“Inaugurating an 
Audio-Visual Program,” Audio-Visual Guide, 
Oct. 1947, pp. 32-35.) Translated into class- 
rooms, this standard is one slidefilm projector 
for every 3.75—5 classrooms. 

It should be noted, first, that the standards 
cited are minimum; and second, that they were 
stated thirteen and ten years ago respectively. 
During the past twenty years there have been 
marked improvements in the construction of 
slidefilm projectors. In addition, the production 
of slidefilms for school use has increased enor- 
mously. Therefore, I would recommend that 
you plan your audio-visual budget to include 
at least one projector for every three classrooms, 
as a minimum. A projector in every classroom 
of course would be ideal, 


So far, our tachistoscope has been used only 
for remedial reading. | should think it would 
be useful in giving speed tests in the arith- 
metic combinations. Are such targets avail- 
able, and if so, could you give me the source? 


Y OUR tachistoscope would be an excellent de- 

vice to use in giving speed tests in arithme- 
tic. You may use the flashmeter also in arith- 
metical drills, in teaching spelling, and in other 
subjects. 

Barnette, in his book, Learning through See- 
ing with Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951), 
outlines many applications of the tachistoscope 
wherever there is need for the learning of sym- 
bols in any form. 

Tachistoscopic targets come commercially 
prepared in two forms—in lantern slides and in 
slidefilms. In general, the lantern-slide targets 
are constructed for use in a 3%” x 4” overhead 
projector, whereas the slidefilm targets are used 
in the horizontal slidefilm projector. The two 
chief sources of commercially prepared targets 
are: Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa., for 
targets on lantern slides; and Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Ill., for targets on slidefilms. Both companies 
have targets on the arithmetic combinations 
which can be adapted to speed tests. 

Directions for making targets on 3%” x 4” 
lantern slides will be found in Barnette’s book, 
pp. 80 ff. Materials for making slide targets 
may be purchased from Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa., or Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 
22 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


IN JUNE: Louise Oakley will discuss 
problems in language. 
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YOUR KINDERGARTEN AND YOU 





Costumes for the Band smornm 


ISS FINK, will you please ask President Smith to buy some 
band suits for the C.I.A. Kindergarten Band. Then we can 
put on our suits when we have concerts, and we can parade up 
and down the streets just like the Texas U. Boys did when they 


were here last week.” 


“Oh, yes, please let us have band suits,” chorused the children. 
“Well,” I replied, “I think uniforms on the boys and girls of 
the Kindergarten Band would look very fine, but I think I can 


tell you what Dr. Smith would say if I were to ask him.” 
“What do you think he would say?” asked the children. 


“Well, I think he would ask how many children are in the 


Kindergarten Band. I would tell him thirty-six. 


“*Thirty-six! Three dozen band suits!’ I think President 
Smith would say. ‘Why, Miss Fink, that will take too much 
money; the college can’t afford it. I'd like to see the Kindergar- 
ten Band in uniform, but you'll have to find some other way of 


getting the suits.’ 


“Now what would you say to that? Is there some way of get- 
ting the suits even though the college can’t buy them?” I asked. 


“We might make our suits,” suggested Margery. 
“What could we make them of?” Chester inquired. 


“If we used cloth, we’d have to buy it too, and that would 


cost money.” 


“Yes, but not as much as to get the suits ready-made,” volun- 
teered A.C., “because I know my mother says that she can make 


my suits cheaper than she can buy them.” 


Committee Pictures 


MARY F. MERWIN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Public School, 
enkintown, Pennsylvania 


HILDREN like big words. They like to do things that sound grown-up. 

Forming committees to work on group pictures serves both purposes: 

They like the word committee and they like the idea of being on commit- 
tees like grownups. 

The first experience of this kind might be the outgrowth of a discussion 
of the seasons. The children will want to make a picture for each season 
so you need four leaders. Each leader may choose one or two—three at 
most—to work with him. If there are many children there may be two 
or three pictures for each season. 

Plans are then made. The leader must understand that he doesn’t do 
all the work; he helps decide where John and Jimmy and Mary can best 
place their parts of the picture. It may sound impossible for three or 
four children to work on one 12” x 18” piece of paper, but it isn’t. It 
necessitates taking turns and also much discussion. With capable leaders 
in charge the first time it can be a valuable cooperative experience. In 
case of too strenuous argument among the committee, the teacher is there 
to “help decide.” 

If the first experience has been pleasant, the children will welcome an- 
other committee picture. This could be the illustrating of one of many 
subjects, suggested by the children, such as “Working in the Garden,” “A 
Safety Picture,” “Christmas in the Subway,” “A Rainy Day.” When 
enough have been named, each child may choose the one he would like 
to work on. Usually, the one who suggested a topic chooses that one, and 
another volunteers to work with him. There isn’t a leader in this case; 
it is a completely sharing experience. The unusual part about it is that 
the two who decide to work together are interested solely in the subject, 
not in the fact that one is the other’s best friend nor that it might be 
easier to work with someone who is very skillful. 
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“Yes, that’s true, and perhaps we can think of something 
cheaper than cloth that would make attractive suits,” I remarked. 

“I know, I know! We can make them out of paper. I had a 
paper hat for Washington’s Birthday that looked just as nice as 
cloth, and I wore it a long time before it tore,” Alice offered. 

“We could make them out of newspapers and then they 
wouldn’t cost anything,” commented frugal Thelma. 

“But,” objected Chester, “I want the suits white and gold like 
the Texas U. Band Boys had.” 

“Well, we can have them,” hopefully added Margaret, “if we 
use white paper without any printing on it; and you know the lit- 
tle squares and circles of yellow paper we have in that big box? 
Well, we could use them for the gold buttons down the front of 
the coats and for the gold decorations on shoulders and belts.” 

Early the next day the planning and making of newspaper pat- 
terns to fit each child was the first consideration. 

“I’m going to make my suit like the dresses I make for my pa- 
per dolls,” said Florence, “but I'll have to get this hole big 
enough for my head to go through.” 

“I'll have to measure to my knees to see how long to make 
mine,” remarked Ernest. (Continued on page 75) 


The children who attend the 
Shaver Private Kindergarten 
in Lubbock, Texas, have fun 
pretending to ride in a bus 
and in a real boat. They nev- 
er think that these vehicles 
are stationary. in imagina- 
tion, they travel everywhere. 
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Enjoying music in all its 
forms is conducive to men- 
tal health and can be car- 
tied by children into adult 
lite. Visually handicapped 
children can often learn to 
play musical instruments as 
well or better than their 
fully sighted companions. 








EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





Courtesy, American Music Conference 


EACHERS dealing with visually handicapped children 
T are faced with two major problems—imparting learn- 
ing to (1) those who are considered totally blind and (2) 
those whose residual vision provides them with some use- 
ful sight but who are so handicapped that they must have 
special assistance. 

The partially sighted child in the elementary grades is 
not too much aware of his difference from his classmates. 
As he slowly comes to realize that he is different many 
emotional problems may arise. Therefore, the provision 
of special seating arrangements and other aids should not 
be so obvious as to set the visually handicapped child 
apart from the group. He might, for instance, have a 
special seat when reading or arithmetic work involves the 
use of the blackboard and have a regular seat in his own 
reading group for book work. Or he might be given a 
special copy of board work on a paper. 


Mental Hygiene in the 
pecial Class 


Teaching Aids 


for the 


isually Handicapped 


RALPH BRANSON 


and 


HELEN KITCHEN BRANSON 


Even the totally blind child benefits a great deal more 
from schcol experiences with sighted companions than 
from living in a segregated school. But this means that 
the teacher must see that the blind child’s participation in 
group activities is not neglected. The visually handi- 
capped who have too little acuity to read ink print, must, 
of course, have instruction in braille, and earlier instruc- 
tion in typing than sighted children. These experiences 
can be provided by special service classes, of course, but 
they should be integrated into classroom activities as much 
as possible. 

The visually handicapped child may have to read with 
his fingers, but at least some of the time, he should read 
with a sighted reading group at his own level. Not only 
does he learn to be less self-conscious about his handicap, 
but also the normal children learn to accept the necessary 
equipment modifications. Continued on page 84) 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


Special Class Teacher, Columbus School, 
Berkeley, California 











ENTAL illness is a serious health problem in America. During 
World War II more than one-third of those rejected for 
military service were disqualified because of neuropsychopathic 
conditions. It was a shock to the armed forces and to the nation. 
Supposedly at the peak of their mental and physical capacities, 
these young people were severely handicapped. Even now, de- 
spite the great strides of American progress in most fields, and 
the fact that our country has the highest standard of living in its 
history, each year serious mental illness strikes thousands of new 
victims. It causes tremendous human suffering and misery, with 
resultant high social and economic waste. 

Since it has become increasingly recognized that most adult 
mental illnesses have their beginnings in the early developmental 
period, this brings the matter before all educators, and into the 
realm of the classroom. 

Because special-class pupils have numerous limitations, there 
are for them always the possibilities of greater frustrations and 
maladjustments. Guidance is required to help the pupils adjust 
emotionally to the fact that they cannot perform as other chil- 
dren do. Special education is needed to help them compensate 
for their deficiencies. Children are sensitive, and where there are 
personality disturbances in the handicapped child, the reason 
may be due to his realization that he is different from others and 
restricted in his activities. Or, the influence of parental handling 


and the consequences of the child’s social experiences may have 
a strong bearing in the matter. A point not to be overlooked is 
the possibility of brain damage because this, also, affects the 
child’s conduct. 

The nature of the personality disturbance depends largely on 
the age of the pupil. In a young child it may take the form of 
resistance or non-cooperation. He may rebel against authority 
because he resents the limitations on his activities. The teacher 
needs to work within the framework of the child’s handicap, his 
age, and his readiness for understanding. 

By working with each child at close range, the teacher can get 
deeper insight into his emotional problems and emotional needs. 
Approximately three-fourths of all learning difficulties are attrib- 
uted to emotional factors. Hence the child’s emotional state is 
too important to be ignored. The mind and the emotions are 
closely interrelated. 

In endeavoring to promote good mental health in the class- 
room the teacher strives to have a happy, relaxed atmosphere. 
Discipline should not be based on repression, fear, or ridicule. 
Much misbehavior is not sheer naughtiness. It is generally due 
to factors in the children’s lives which affect their personalities. 
Because some children feel inferior, they want attention. Mak- 
ing noises or creating a disturbance is one way of getting it. 


Another common reaction is that of (Continued on page 76 
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The King’s Dessert 


(Continued from page 44) 


speak to him, so disappointed were 
they. 

“That I should have a son so lack- 
ing in ambition,” mourned the Chief 
Baker, reaching for his tenth breakfast 
roll. He locked at the roll thoughtfully, 
and then said, “Where are you going?” 
as Malvin rose from the table. “Have 
you at this late date decided to bake a 
dessert? The Royal Imperial takes 
but little time.” 

“TI saw the Princess yesterday and 
she is very sad. Perhaps something I 
have baked will bring a smile to the 
face of the Princess Yolanda. I shall 
make a dessert, but it will not be the 
Royal Imperial. Go on to the palace. 
When the baking is done, I will come.” 

Malvin, the son of the Chief Baker, 
went into the kitchen and closed the 
door. Later, as his parents were leav- 
ing, his father sniffed. “What an 
aroma! It may be that our son has 
something that will bring honor to our 
house. Malvin, we go. Do not be late.” 

“T will be with you shortly,” an- 
swered Malvin. He did not open the 
door of the kitchen. 

The audience chamber was filled 
with people. The King sat on his gold- 
en throne. The Queen sat beside him 
on her golden throne. Prince Eric was 
there with his bride, the Princess 
Venetia. The Princess Yolanda was 
there, but not the Prince of the Spice 
Islands. That morning, he had once 
more asked the King for the Princess 
Yolanda in marriage. 

“T have promised that the Princess 
Yolanda will wed the one who brings 
a dessert of great delight,” the King 
told him. “And the King of Landia 
does not break his promise. It would 
be well if you returned to your own 
country, where there are many other 
fair maids.” 

So the Prince of the Spice Islands 
was not in the audience chamber. He 
was packing to return to his home. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” The Herald 
blew a blast on his trumpet. “Bring 
forth the desserts, and let His Royal 
Highness taste them.” 

Bodvar, the son of the Court Shoe- 
maker, stepped forward. He _ was 
dressed in his best suit. He wore a pair 
of new shoes of the very newest de- 
sign. Little bells tinkled as he walked. 

Kneeling before the King, he lifted 
the cover off a large silver dish. 

An aroma of rich fragrance swept 
through the huge audience chamber. 

“Ah!” whispered everyone. “That 
is good.” 

“TI wonder,” whispered the Princess 
Venetia, “if the Court Shoemaker will 
make me a pair of shoes like those his 
son wears.” 

The King frowned. “We are not 
here to decide on new shoes. Let me 
taste this dessert, young Bodvar.” 

With a golden knife, the Court High 
Waiter cut a small serving of the Plum 
Dessert, and placed it on a golden 
plate. He handed it to the King. 

The King tasted it, smiled, nodded, 
then shook his head. 

“Tt is good, but it is still just a des- 
sert of plums. For weeks I have had 
nothing but Plum Pudding, Plum Puff, 
Plum Everything. However, young 
Bodvar, come to a private audience 
in the morning. Your shoes are of 
pleasing design. We will talk about 
them.” 

Bodvar, the son of the Court Shoe- 
maker, stepped back, and Gogi, the 
son of a Farmer, came forward. He 
was dressed in new blue overalls and a 
new shirt. In his hand, he carried a 
plate with a snowy napkin over it. 

He knelt before the King, and swept 
off the napkin, and there was a cake 
of great height with white frosting, 


and on top was the Royal Coat of 
Arms made of colored candies. 

Again, the Court High Waiter took 
a small serving of the dessert. The 
King tasted it. Again, he smiled, nod- 
ded, then shook his head. 

“Good. Very good! But it is still 
cake. What is that, my dear?” as the 
Queen spoke to him in a low voice. 
“The napkin! Yes, of course. Young 
Gogi, how does it happen that this 
napkin is of such exceeding fineness?” 

“Your Majesty, the flax is raised by 
my father. The thread is made by my 
father’s brother who has a great mill. 
The a@ioth is made by my mother’s 
brother who has a big factory. And 
‘tis my mother who hemmed the fine 
cloth, and took the many stitches in 
the embroidered design.” 

“Come to a private audience to- 
morrow. We will talk of this fine cloth 
that the Queen so admires.” 

One after another of the sons of 
Landia came forward with their des- 
serts. None pleased the king greatly. 

“Of a certainty, I am weary of this,” 
he said finally. “Has everyone come 
forward?” 

“All but my son Malvin,” the Chief 
Baker stepped forward. “If it please 
Your Majesty, he will soon be here. 
When I left the house, he was at work 
on his dessert. I have sent word that 
he must hasten.” 

“Here he comes! Here he comes!” 
There was a murmur of many voices 
through the audience chamber. 

Malvin, the son of the Chief Baker, 
walked toward the King. He was 
dressed in a baker’s outfit of white- 
with a tall white hat. In his hands, 
he carried a silver tray. On the tray 
were a silver teapot, a silver cup and 
saucer, and a covered silver plate. 

He knelt before the King. 

“After so much tasting of food, may- 
hap Your Majesty would like a cup of 
this tea of a special blend?” 

“Well thought of, young Malvin. 
Pour me a cup, Court High Waiter.” 

The Court High Waiter did so, the 
King tasted it, then drank it all. 

“Wonderful. We must have a stock 
of this tea in our Royal Pantry. Now 
for your dessert, young Malvin.” 

“It is of great simplicity, Your 
Majesty.” 

Malvin lifted the white cloth. 

“Turnovers!” 

“Just plain turnovers,” the people 
repeated. “What a dunce that young 
Malvin is. It is an insult to Princess 
Yolanda, his bringing plain ordinary 
turnovers.” 

“I am quite sure they will please 
you, Your Majesty, with another cup 
tea,’ Malvin said quictly. 

“Well, I have promised to taste ev- 
erything, and I will. But methinks you 
might have brought something differ- 
ent, young Malvin.” 

The King accepted another cup of 
tea from the Court High Waiter. He 
reached for one of the turnovers, took 
a small bite, tasted it, looked surprised, 
then took a bigger bite. He finished 
that turnover, reached for another, 
tasted it, took a swallow of tea, and 
then a big bite of the turnover. 

When all of the turnovers had been 
eaten, and the teapot was empty, he 
looked at Malvin, the son of the Chief 
Baker. 

“There are turnovers and turnovers 
and turnovers, but this is The Turn- 
over. Young Malvin, the son of the 
Chief Baker, has made the most differ- 
ent dessert. Six different kinds have I 
tasted, each was different, each was 
delicious. You will come at once to 
the Palace, and every day you will 
make me these turnovers.” 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The King’s Dessert 
(Continued from page 51) 


“T am sorry, Your Majesty, but that 
I will be unable to do. To make these 
turnovers, I need one special ingredi- 
ent, and there is no more in Landia.” 

“Surely there is nothing that the 
Court Buyer of Supplies cannot get. 
What is this special ingredient?” 
asked the King. 

“It is a rare spice that can be found 
only in the Spice Islands. The Prince 
of the Islands gave me what I used to 
make these turnovers. He alone can 
persuade the King, his father, to send 
that spice to Landia.” 

“I. must have these so different 
Turnovers. Summon the Prince. Sure- 
ly he has not yet left our kingdom. 
Offer him half of the gold in the Royal 
Treasury for a supply of this spice,” 
ordered the King. 

“Your Majesty, the Prince of the 
Spice Islands will not accept gold. He 
has plenty of his own. But,” Malvin, 
the son of the Chief Baker, spoke 
quietly, “if the Princess Yolanda were 
to ask him——” 

“I have promised the Princess to 
the one who has made the most differ- 
ent dessert. The Princess will do as 
you direct, young Malvin,” said the 
King. 

“Your Majesty, I appreciate the 
honor, but I must spend days—weeks 
—at my baking and the heart of the 
Princess would grow heavy. Would it 
not be wise to betroth her to the Prince 
of the Spice Islands? Then we will 
be assured of the spice we need to 
make the turnovers that so please 
you.” 

The King frowned, and started to 
shake his head. Then he picked up 
the last crumb of the turnovers and 
put it in his mouth. He smiled and 
nodded. 

“These Turnovers are of a pleasing 
taste. Herald, inform the people of 
a Royal Decree. The Princess Yolanda 
will marry the Prince of the Spice 
Islands. Malvin, the son of Jo-Jo, the 
Chief Baker, will make the turnovers 
that so pleased me. Once a year, we 
will have a Turnover Day. On that 
day, everyone in Landia will be given 
turnovers. But the recipe for these 
turnovers will always be the secret of 
Malvin, the son of Jo-Jo, the Chief 
Baker.” 


Cake with Frosting 
(Continued from page 43) 


it in the hall this morning,” said 
Tommie, holding the twenty-five cents 
before Georgie’s eyes. 

“Oh, oh! what did you tell me for!” 
snapped Georgie as he grabbed the 
money. 

Tommie’s eyes snapped; he turned 
and ran into the school and took his 
bag of lunch from under his coat 
where he had hidden it so carefully. 
Then he started toward the group of 
boys sitting on the ground outside eat- 
ing the lunches that they had brought 
from home. 

But before he got there, Georgie 
overtook him. “I’m sorry I was cross,” 
apologized Georgie. “I meant to say 
‘Thank you’ for the money. You see, 
one of the boys told me since I'd lost 
my money, I could eat in the yard 
with him and he’d give me some of 
his lunch. I’ve always wanted to eat 
with your Paper Bag Club.” 

Tommie stood there clutching his 
paper bag in his hand, “And I've al- 
ways wanted to eat in the cafeteria!” 

Georgie held out the twenty-five 
cents and reached for the bag of 
lunch. “Swap?” he asked. 

Tommie smiled, but before he could 
speak, Georgie pressed the twenty-five 





cents into Tommie’s hand, grabbed 
the bag of lunch, and ran to the paper- 
bag group over yonder. 

With his twenty-five cents in his 
hand, Tommie moved slowly toward 
the cafeteria. Then he gave a swallow. 
Why, the big lump in his throat was 
gone. With a smile he hurried toward 
the cafeteria. 

He pushed open the cafeteria door, 
and smacked his lips—“hot soup and 
cake with frosting,’ he said as he 
picked up a tray. 


Unscientific Thoughts 
on Science 
(Continued from page 39) 


what happens to Farmer Jones’s poorly 
contoured acres in Nebraska can matter 
very much to a housewife in Atlanta. 
We in the teaching profession are try- 
ing to push this “circle of relation- 
ships” out wider and wider, to make 
the lady in Atlanta aware that her fu- 
ture is equally bound to that of many 
people she has never heard about, in 
places thousands of miles away. 

How does science fit into this part 
of the picture? How does science help 
a child to achieve a feeling of relat- 
edness to others? In various ways, 
both direct and devious. As a child 
learns about man as a part of the 
world of living things, and about man 
as a creator and inventor, certain con- 
clusions begin to stand out: 

1. We are all in the same boat. All 
of us live as part of a complex and 
interdependent relationship of animals, 
plants, and inorganic matter, subtly 
articulated. Occasionally some part of 
the articulation breaks down, and we 
are beset by drought, flood, famine, 
or worse. We all try to find out what 
happened and why, and we try to keep 
it from happening again. It hurts the 
people who are made homeless and 
hungry—but it also hurts the rest of 
us in one way or another. We are 
all in the same boat, and when it rocks 
we are all in danger of capsizing. 

2. We are all capable of pulling an 
oar. In our crew we find an enormous 
variety of talents and abilities, sizes 
and colors, muscular skills and educa- 
tional levels. But as we examine our- 
selves and other members of the crew, 
we come to an important and satisfy- 
ing conclusion—that we are much more 
alike than we are different. Our basic 
needs are fairly alike, and so are our 
yearnings and aspirations. The great 
majority of us try, within the limits of 
our capability, to pull our oar. 

3. The boat is snug and shipshape, 
thanks to many people. We awake to 
the jingle of an alarm clock invented 
by a Frenchman, get dressed in clothes 
woven on a loom invented by an Eng- 
lishman, turn on the radio invented 
by an Italian and a German, listen to 
a weather report based on research by 
a Norwegian, and eat out of glazed pot- 
tery developed by the ancient Chinese. 
The more we learn about science 
and its contributions to human well- 
being the more impressed we become 
with a sense of human dignity, with 
what a nice lot we are—most of us. We 
achieve that pleasant state, a feeling 
of relatedness. 

What are the implications? If we 
accept these claims, if we agree that 
science offers positive values for emo- 
tional growth, what then? Then we 
find implications in curriculum plan- 
ning, in teacher training, in textbook 
selection, in the whole philosophy and 
methodology of science teaching, from 
kindergarten right up to where Ph.D.’s 
are created. Its implementation could 
fill volumes, which is why this is a 
good place for me to stop and say, 
“Thanks for staying with me all the 
way to the end.” 








see more-spend less in 


MISSOURI 


YOUR “SHOW-ME VACATION’ OFFERS 
HISTORY, SCENERY, SPORTS, GOOD LIVING 





Big city excitement in Missouri. Take in outdoor opera, 
see big-league baseball in both St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Dine at famous restaurants. 





History is evérywhere. Visit the old Santa Fe trail 
tavern at Arrow Rock; Civil War battlefields at 
Lexington, Springfield; frontier forts and ante- 
bellum mansions. 





Life is fun in Missouri. Ride horseback near Noel. Swim and cruise Lake 
of the Ozarks. See old-world New Orleans Opera House at Cape Girar- 
deau, train ferry at Ste. Genevieve, and the gorgeous Ozark scenery. 


History, Scenery, Sports — Missouri has everything. Why 
drive hundreds of miles to America’s far corners? Friendly 
home folk invite you to see more, stay longer, spend less in 
this exciting central playground. 


See Mark Twain's Home and cave at Hannibal. Visit 

Louisiana and other old South river towns. At St. Louis take 
: : . “a : 

a river boat trip on Ol’ Man River, see Forest Park Zoo, the binegill,’ walleye, gokglebse: seinbow' trout. Fish 


flowered Jewel Box, Shaw’s Garden, old courthouse and spring-fed rivers; Lake of the Ozarks, Taneycomo, 
cathedral. Clearwater, Norfork, and Wappapello. 





Even fish seem friendlier in Missouri. Catch bass, crappie, 


: " ’ b>. Learn more about the many and varied vacation 
See Columbia, Athens of Missouri; Jefferson City’s State experiences awaiting you in Missouri this year. 


Capitol and museum, Santa Fe Trail’s start near Boonville, Beautiful literature in full color will give you an 


: : : exciting preview! Mail the coupon today. There’s no 
Excelsior Springs spa, St. Joseph’s shrines and parks. obligation, of course. 


Tour Kansas City's famous home districts; see Nelson Art r 
Gallery, world-famous Liberty Memorial, Truman home at 
Independence. Then to restful White River country, 
Branson, Rockaway Beach and Shepherd of the Hills region. 


Missouri Division of 

Resources and Development 

Dept. E746 «© Jefferkon City, Missouri 
Please send, without obligation, your 
colorful literature on Missouri plus: 
( ) Complete packet of places to go. 


( ) Floating trip operators and places 
to fish. 


Broil K. C Steaks by 840,000,000-gallon Big Spring. Tour 
Delta Boot Heel, Arcadia Valley. See Taum Sauk Moun- 
tain and Meramec scenery. Rest, relax, enjoy life at Lake 
of the Ozarks. The finest vacation you’ve ever had will be 
the thriftiest trip in years when you tour Missouri. 
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S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
$.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Tired of the schoolroom? Test pa ers? 
The desk and the blackboard? Then 
get away from it all. Step into a 
world of carefree holiday spirit. 
Sail away over the blue waters of 
America’s Water Wonderland. 

Exciting days and glorious nights 
are - = fi days of shipboard fun, 
visits to delightful ports, historic 
waterways, vistas of scenic beauty . 
nights of gay parties, entertainment, 
dancing and new friends. 

You'll wonder why you haven't 
discovered this truly thrilling, budget- 
priced vacation before. Contact your 
TRAVEL AGENT today! 


7 DAYS from *149.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth. 
2200 miles of exciting cruising. 


. 
5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only. 

” 
Rates, subject to federal tax, in- 
clude transportation, meals, berth 
in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 



















- ES | _ GEORGIAN BAY LINE Send me a free copy of your 1957 Cruise Folder. 
a oe ¥ Dept. I Name 
Fopay Foot of Woodward Ave. | 44 
Detroit 26, Mich. , 
City Zone State 
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DON’T MISS THE 
amestown 


Festi val 


MERICA celebrates its 350th 

birthday this year at James- 
town, Virginia, where Captain 
John Smith and the first perma- 
nent English colony landed. From 
April through November 1957 
there will be daily pageantry in 
the reconstructed Triangular 
Fort, colorful outdoor dramas, 
international exhibits. See the full 
size replicas of the colonists’ three 
ships and the reconstructed glass 
factory—America’s first industry. 
Make Historic Williamsburg your 
headquarters when you visit the 
Jamestown Festival. 








HISTORIC Fine lodgings at Williamsburg Inn and 
Lodge, colonial quest houses, taverns and 
the new Motor House. For information: 
write direct, see travel agent or Reserva- 
tion Offices—In New York: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Tel. Circle 6-6800. In Washington, 
D. C.: 1145 19th St., Tel. RE public 7-8114. 


For information on School Journeys write to John Harbour, Williamsburg, Virginia 


VIRGINIA 
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Nancy’s Violin 
(Continued from page 26) 


the remaining pieces of clothing, 
Nancy’s hand then touched something. 
She pushed aside the clothing, and saw 
a violin—a dusty old violin with two 
broken strings. 

Now, Nancy forgot about looking for 
Grandmother's clothes. She lifted the 
violin carefully. 

“Mother! Mother-er-r”! she cried. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her 
mother, from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Mother! Look what I[ found in the 
trunk! A violin—a real violin! Could 
we have it fixed? I could learn to play 
it and be in the orchestra.” Nancy 
was out of breath with excitement. 

“Why don’t you take it to school 
tomorrow and show Miss Hedley? She 
will know if it can be made to play 
again,” replied her mother. 

“I’m sure that with strings and 
little mending, it will play,” Nancy 
said confidently as she turned the 
violin over and over. 

At school, Miss Hedley looked 
doubtfully at the old violin, but Nancy 
was so hopeful that she didn’t want to 
disappoint her. 

“What do you think, Miss Hedley?” 
Nancy questioned anxiously. 

“T think it needs a lot of work on 
it, Nancy.” Carefully the music teach- 
er tightened the two strings, then lift- 
ed the violin to her shoulder. She 
slowly drew the bow across the strings. 
“T am not a violinist,’ she started to 
say. Then she stopped speaking and 
listened. “This has an unusual tone,” 
she thought. 

Nancy had not taken her eyes from 
Miss Hedley. She could hardly hear 
the lovely sounds for the pounding of 
her heart. 

“Nancy, perhaps a violin maker can 
repair this, and put it in playing con- 
dition. I suggest that your parents 
take it to one. The violin does have 
a lovely tone.” 

“Thank you, Miss Hedley, 
you so much!” 

Nancy took the violin. As she left 
the room, the words kept ringing in 
her ears, “It does have a lovely 
—it does have a lovely tone.” 

That evening, Nancy begged so hard 
that Mother finally promised to take 
the violin to someone who knew in- 
struments and could fix them. 

The owner of the repair shop was 
an elderly kind-faced man. Mother 
explained about the violin. He said 
that he would be happy to examine it 
carefully, but that would take time. 
Besides, he was very busy, but he 
would call them as soon as possible. 

Many days came and went, and 
Nancy was growing very impatient. 
“Mother, are you sure he has not for- 
gotten about my violin?” 

Mother’s answer was 
same. “I’m sure he is taking very 
good care of it, Nancy. We will prob- 
ably have his answer soon.” 

Mother did not look squarely at her 
daughter. In fact, Nancy was begin- 
ning to think that Mother always 
looked away whenever the violin was 
mentioned, 

Something else puzzled Nancy. Why 
did Daddy make so many trips to the 
attic? Nancy also noticed that more 
than once Daddy and Mother stopped 
talking when she walked into the 
room. What secret did they have? 

One evening, Nancy saw Mother 
whispering in Daddy’s ear. Now she 
decided to ask right out! “Mother, 
tell me the truth! The violin is no 
good, and you and Daddy don’t want 
to tell me.” 

Mother put her arm about Nancy. 
“No, Daddy and I have good news, 
but we were waiting until we could 
tell you the whole story. I was just 


thank 


tone 


always the 





telling Daddy that tonight we could 
tell you everything about your violin.” 

Daddy began, “Mr. Hoffer—that is 
the violin man—called Mother soon 
after your visit, and asked her to see 
him right away. Though very old, 
your violin is exceptionally fine. It’s 
worth about three thousand dollars, 
Mother and I wondered what we 
ought to do with such a valuable in- 
strument. We talked of selling it and 
buying you a cheaper violin, but Mr. 
Hoffer advised us to keep it, and have 
it insured. So that is what we have 
done.” 

Nancy’s head was spinning with the 
unbelievable news! 

“There’s more to the story, Nancy,” 
Mother went on. “When Mr. Hoffer 
told us the value of the violin, he told 
us other interesting facts. On the 
inside, it is inscribed ‘The Maggini,’ 
for Giovan Paolo Maggini, whose orig- 
inal violin design was copied. Mr. 
Hoffer was just as eager as Daddy 
and I to know more about the violin. 

“Daddy remembered that both 
Great-Grandfather and Grandfather 
Robbins played the violin, but no one 
ever thought much about the instru- 
ment. 

“After many trips to the attic, your 
father found a page from a letter 
among Grandfather’s papers which 
told how his father bought a violin 
from a beggar. (Grandfather Robbins 
was then a boy.) He told how his 
father had noticed the neck of a 
violin sticking from the sack under 
the poor man’s arm. He asked if he 
might play it while the beggar ate his 
supper. Before the man left, Great- 
Grandfather Robbins bought the vio- 
lin. The letter doesn’t say, but we 
guess that after Great-Grandfather 
Robbins died, the violin was given to 
Grandfather Robbins, who became 
quite a skillful violinist. And now, 
Nancy, the violin is yours to keep and 
love!” 

Nancy lifted the violin from its new 
case. It was so beautiful with its soft 
polish and new strings. She thought 
of all the people who had loved the 
instrument. She said earnestly, “I will 
study and practice so much that even 
Grandfather Robbins would be proud 
of me.” 

And Nancy did just that! She be- 
came a fine musician. When the boys 
and girls in the school orchestra asked 
why her violin had such a beautiful 
tone, Nancy always said, “Because 
it’s a Maggini!” 


Sticks and Stones 
(Continued from page 45) 


them, or even two. Evidently they 
were known by that name. It was a 
reputation —not a name! 

She remembered the old saying, 
“Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me.” 

“But they do hurt,” she decided. 

Trudy waited until the girls left be- 
fore starting home. Her step was slow 
and she couldn’t shake off the sad feel- 
ing. Her shoulders drooped. They 
had gone too far, she and Alice. Alice 
made it seem like such fun. But was 
it? “The gruesome twosome.” She 
shuddered. If she told Alice, they'd 
have another war. But what would it 
prove? It would prove they deserved 
the reputation. She had to unload that 
name. 

She straightened her shoulders. She 
wouldn't tell Alice. And the next time 
Alice thought a little fight would be 
exciting, she wouldn’t go along. Trudy 
was really going to have a fight now. 
A fight to lose the name she had ac- 


quired. But this battle would be 
worth while. She could do it, she told 
herself. Yes, she could do it. 
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COLLECTING is a favorite national pastime of 
young children—and those who work with the 
small fry are familiar with the exquisite delight a 
pearly stone or a smooth wood scrap can afford. 

This magnetism to junk has turned into a crea- 
tive soaring of the imagination for second-graders 
who transform such collections into collages. As 
an introductory activity, each child was asked to 
bring one leaf to class. Then a short period was 
spent in examining these leaves and discussing 
how, with the addition of a few lines, a leaf might 
represent a part of a figure. Soon the children 
were seeing a turtle, a bird, a ballet dancer, or a 
rocket ship instead of a leaf. 

In the half hour following, each leaf was fas- 
tened to colored construction paper, after the 
child had decided the function it was to serve in 
his picture. The children seemed delighted with 
this incorporation of an “outside” object with a 
crayon drawing. 

This short-span project served as a springboard 
for the longer, more complex activity of creating 
collages. The term collage was explained and 
thereafter used freely by the youngsters during 
the project. This time they were encouraged to 
look around outdoors for other usable material. 


Their names were put on slips of paper and placed with each child's junk collection. 
When art time arrived the youngsters were each given a heavy piece of cardboard that 
was covered with colored construction paper. Each child arranged his junk on the paper. 
Rubber cement was used to affix the lighter pieces, while household cement held the 
heavier objects. Crayons completed the scenes and lent bright contrasting colors. 
Each child derived pleasure from examining the many different compositions made 
by his classmates. Of much importance was the obvious benefit to the shy, in-going child, 
often afraid to venture into the unusual. This "seeing possibilities" is good to develop. 
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mache bowls 


TO MAKE Indian pottery, invert a bowl. Cover with several thicknesses 
of wet paper strips, with no paste on this first layer. Then dip strips 
of newspaper in wallpaper paste (or paste from cold water and flour) 
and cover bowl bottom and sides with layers going in different direc- 
tions, until desired thickness is attained. Set aside for thorough drying 
overnight. Remove papier-mache from the bowl. Paint in a solid color 
with tempera paint, and add Indian-type designs formed by repeating 
symbols and rhythmic lines. Since this requires some practice to do on 
a curved surface, paint designs freely on newsprint first. BELLE TYUS 
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woodworking projects 


BELT BOARD: Fold a 3” x 12” piece of paper in half the short way, 
and cut half the shape on the center fold. Open the paper, and if satis- 
factory, transfer the entire shelf shape to plywood or any wood you 
can use. If curves are included, be sure that they will not be too diffi- 
cult to cut out with a jig saw. Saw out the shape and sand the board. 
Drill a hole at the top for hanging. Fasten screw hooks equal distances 
apart and about one inch above the bottom. Paint or varnish the board. 


KEY RACK: Fold a piece of '/,” squared paper 8” x 8” or larger, and 
draw and cut a half shieldlike shape on the center fold. Curves, points, 
or straight lines may be repeated, but keep it easy to saw out. Transfer 
it to scrap wood, and sand the edges. 

Drill a hole at the top for hanging. Shellac, varnish, or paint the 
piece. Fasten small screw hooks across in a straight row, and far enough 
apart so that the keys you want to hang will not touch each other. Put 
the key rack in a gift box, so that it may be wrapped more easily. 


KNICKKNACK SHELF: Fold a 4” x 7” paper in half the short way and 
cut two outward curves of different size, extending from one end of the 
center fold to the bottom. (Cut this out double, and then open it.) 

On a piece of paper 3!/,” x 5” draw and cut a curved form for the 
bracket, or support. (This piece is not cut double.) Keep it a little nar- 
rower than the center of the shelf, at the top, and taper it to a point 
at the bottom. Transfer the two pieces to plywood. 

Saw out the two pieces, sand them, and glue the bracket to the cen- 
ter of the underside of the shelf. After the piece has been painted or 
varnished, attach rings to the back for hanging. AMY E. JENSEN 
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paperweight portraits 


THREE pounds of plaster of Paris were needed for my class of thirty second-grade 
children to each make a paperweight. Some water was mixed with one pound of the 
plaster to make a thick, soupy mixture. This we poured immediately into ten small 
gelatin molds. Each mold was filled about half-full, to get the right depth for the 
paperweights. After this batch dried (about |!/, hours}, the molds were gently 
tapped so that the contents dropped out. Then the next pound of plaster was mixed 
with water and the same procedure followed. The paperweights were painted, next 
day, with tempera colors. Each child pasted on his picture which was taken from a 
class photograph. NORMA ZIONA ARROYO 
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wax pictures 


SIGNS of spring was the subject for our 
melted crayon paintings of flowers and other 
items such as birds, butterflies, and blossom- 
ing fruit trees, which the children included. 


We pushed their desks together by twos, 
and covered them with cardboard. A short 
candle in a generous wide-bottom holder 
was placed in the middle of each desk, where 
a group could work. The paper was peeled 
from broken pieces of crayons. The tips of 
these were held over the lighted candle to 
melt a little. Then each was quickly patted 
down on the sketch wherever that color was 
needed. By experimenting, children can de- 
termine how thick to pile the color on, and 
still not have it chip off. A mount of a con- 
trasting color can be applied to the back so 
that a strip of it is left showing around the 
edges. This mount helps to prevent the wax 
from cracking off when picture is handled. 


We made everything from dandelions to 
robins! Some children preferred to put a cir- 
cle on their paper first, and used it to inclose 
their wax painting. Others made their bird 
or flower and then used a round or oblong 
stencil to draw the frame. MYRTLE NEAL 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools, 
Holley, New York 


from mache 


SIXTH-GRADERS eagerly shaped wire forms for birds they had 
chosen to make in papier-mache. Paper-towel strips were cut 
with the paper cutter, and soaked in a creamy paste made 
by mixing school paste with water in a shallow pan or basin. 

As the children worked they realized that they knew very lit- 
tle about the type of bird they were trying to depict, except 
how to recognize it when they saw it in a picture. 

Some of the children filled in the wire forms with wadded 
paper and covered them strip by strip until the desired thick- 
ness was obtained. Others looked for information and pictures 
in bird books or encyclopedias. A few contributed their share 
with tales of birds they had seen, fed, or housed, and gradually 
all the information we needed was assembled, so that even the 
reluctant ones were excited about our mache birds. Blocks of 
plywood and other scrap wood made the bases. These we paint- 
ed as well as the dried mache birds. Legs were made of sturdy 
wire and stapled to the wood-block bases. Some wrapped the 
legs of the larger birds with strips of mache. On the smaller 
ones, the wire was merely painted. HELEN HARRIS, Teacher 
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LEO MAE KOPP 


Art Teacher, Grades 3-6, Alta Brown and 
Jones Schools, Garden City, Kansas 


from feathers 





: TO VARY the usual procedure of painting birds in water colors, | decided to dye some 
real feathers for the children to work with. | divided a large gunny sack of chicken 
feathers, putting some into each of seven old pillowcases, tying the top of each, 
letting it be less than half-full of feathers. | used a package of Rit color to each sack 
of feathers. | left each sack in the steaming dye on the stove about twenty minutes, 
turning so the dye would reach all the feathers, then placed the pillowcases in the 
sink, and let water run over them until the dye stopped running out. | hung them on 
the line, dripping. It took three or four days for the feathers to dry out and fluff up 
again. | turned them and shook them several times a day. We had feathers in seven 
different colors, to work with. In grades five and six they drew their birds on large 
sheets of drawing paper. They used crayons for the feet, legs, and bills. Rubber 
cement was brushed over the bird and the colored feathers were laid in place. The 
kindergartners made chickens of papier-mache and stuck the feathers in while the 
mache was still damp. They worked hard, enjoying every minute of it. 
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|e pees early adolescence art education is a primary factor in provid- 
. ing stimuli for the child. It meets his need for emotional outlets, his 
sensitivity, and his latent creative abilities. Self-expression is essential if the 
child is to find himself. Provide for him experimentation with a variety of 
materials, techniques, and experiences, and in this stage of his critical | 
awareness, we teachers can overcome the timidity and frustration of “I . 
can't" with the confidence of "I can." 
This age of twelve to fourteen needs the continuation of creative work 
not only to preserve creative power, but also because it influences person- 
ality growth in general. To help bridge the gap between childhood and 
adulthood, we should provide the child with experiences that: (a) center 
around himself—''Map of my mind; My favorite sport;" quick figure sketch- 
es of "How | see myself," (b) familiarize him with materials and tools, (c) 
develop enjoyment—trips, museum visits, art appreciation, (d) involve in- 
dependent work, (e) encourage experimentation, (f) promote some sense of 
social values, (g) call for problem solving—bulletin-board display, flower 
arrangement, and wardrobe (clothing) planning. 
Music plays an important part in developing emotions and appreciation, 
so favorite songs call forth the free use of imagination. New techniques, 
like working with pastels, oil painting, or melted crayons, awaken interest. 
The emphasis in art education should be on the child and his development 
rather than on the art product; on ideas rather than on facts—to make cre- 
ative thinkers; develop individual capacities rather than mass mediocrity! 





WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 


Seventh and Eighth graders 


Paper sculpture by a young adolescent girl. This girl's 
work shows taste and a feeling for rhythm. 


MURIEL RAY 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Oradell, New Jersey 





Permit the child self-expression and you 
help him to find himself. This boy and 
his father go hunting together; perhaps this 
abstract design was inspired by a deer! 


Painted by a visual-type 
child. Such children can 
see first the whole, with- 
out an awareness of de- 
tail . . . . She always 
makes horses in any new 
medium or technique. 





Cut-paper silhouettes or 
caricatures of classmates 
are a favorite subject, as 
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The Instructor Arithmetic Skill Cards 


Planned and tested by classroom teachers, the Skill Card Series is 
an easy-to-use practical solution to the problem of arithmetic practice 
in the middle and upper grades. It provides for continued application of 
the computational skills which pupils have learned at the primary level. 


Combining these skills in varied operations, the series builds arithmetic 
understanding for the next higher steps. For drill in advanced computation, 
fractions, and decimals, it is the only complete program available for 
classroom use. Packaged in a sturdy storage box, the Skill Card Series 
can be used by several teachers in different grades at 
one time. Complete directions for using the series, answer pads, and 
master answer cards for testing and evaluation are included. 


F A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y. 





The first five sets deal with the basic fundamentals of 
whole numbers in two-step problems and are printed on 
yellow stock. The next five sets, printed on green, deal 
with fractions and decimals. Each set consists of 24 

cards with a problem on each side, and a direction card. 


Please send me the Arithmetic Skill Cards selected below: 


_] The Complete Series—10 Skili Card Sets, 24 Answer 
Pads, 10 Master Answer Sheets in Box @ $22.50 


I Three Number Vertical Addition VII Reduction of Improper Fractions 
Il Three Number Horizontal Addition VIII Mixed Numbers to The direction card provides full explanation of the type 
Ill Multiplication with Addition mproper Fractions f bi a i hs ‘ 
of problems, the digits involved, th ectiv 
IV Multiplication with Subtraction IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers P - 9g » the obj Logg pos of the 
V Division with Multiplication by Fractions set, suggestions for use, and related activities. 
VI Reduction of Proper Fractions X Common and Decimal Fractions 


Each problem card, 6” x 9” in size, is numbered so the 
set can be put in order for testing. The numbers and 
arithmetic symbols are large enough to be easily seen 
by the entire class. 


Individual Skill Card Sets, each containing 24 problem 
cards and direction card in folder @ $1.65 each 


Total Amount of this Order $ 
© Enclosed is $ -. sss» Payment in full. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
The Complete Arithmetic Skill Card Series 
10 Skill Card Sets, 24 Answer Pads, $44.50 
10 Master Answer Cards in Storage Box 


PEG < 6 Céda bbb sebsivedee cb éesis0sesciccees Rs eae ee i Each Set of Skill Cards $1.65 
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ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Principal, Jerolene Elementary School, 
Sturgis, Michigan 


Formal School Programs— 


1. Are likely to be dominated by adult 
standards of perfection. 

2. May be aimed to impress the audience. 

3. Often involve too much hard work, 
pressure, and tension, as well as school time. 

4. Make use of too much rote learning and 
material unrelated to school curriculum or 
experience. 

5. Often include a limited number of pu- 
pils, usually the most talented, while the ma- 
jority who need the experience do not have 
a chance to participate. 

6. May afford some participants unhappy 
experiences. 


More Desirable School Programs— 


1. Are planned by or with the children. 

2. Are enjoyed by both the participants 
and the audience. 

3. Help interpret the school and its work, 
and therefore are significant to both children 
and parents. 

4. Are an outgrowth of regular schoolwork. 

5. Require little actual rehearsal time. 

6. Give all children desiring to participate 
an opportunity to do so—challenging and de- 
veloping interests and using talents. 

7. Involve group and individual initiative, 
planning, and carrying out of plans—team- 
work with a purpose. 

8. Develop with a minimum of tension. 


The Program Described Here 
1. Was planned and given by first-graders. 
2. Could be worked out in a similar way 
by any grade. 
3. Had audiences made up of: 

a) Parents, who gained a definite idea 
of what and how children learn in 
first grade. 

b) Kindergarten children, who had a 
chance to find out from first-graders 
what first grade is like. 


What We Did 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 





These first-graders from South Royalton, 
Vermont, demonstrate that dramatizing 
something which has meaning for them 
gives children reali satisfaction. 


in First Grade 


DL proquan tat quar out of sdvootwork 


4. Was an outgrowth of the children’s 
work—really selected parts of actual school- 
work. 

5. Was planned and presented by ail the 
children. (Each child had an opportunity to 
use his talents and express his interests. ) 

6. Had for aims: clarity in presentation, 
good expression, sharing of ideas, initiative, 
and cooperation. 

7. Included each school subject. 

8. Required very little rote learning; very 
little rehearsal time. 

9. Involved no expense for costumes. 


Procedures 


The children were asked if they would like 
to have their parents come to school to see 
and hear about their work. Anyone working 
with first-graders knows with what enthusi- 
asm this was received. 

Such questions as the following were asked: 
What would your mother and father like to 
know about our first grade? What and how 
would you like to show them? To tell them? 
What did you enjoy most in first grade? 
What can you do now that you couldn’t do 
when you came into the first grade? How 
can we give our guests a good idea of what 
we do and how we do it? 

Of course, answering these questions and 
making the plans spread out over several 
weeks and furnished incentive for doing “our 
best” in the various activities. 

The children offered many suggestions; 
some were acclaimed and some rejected or 
revised by the group. Such ideas as the fol- 
Tell them 
Show them how we 
Read a story from our book. Play 
some stories for them. Show them our pretty 


lowing were quickly volunteered: 
about our train trip. 
write. 


books. Sing some of our songs. Have a num- 
bers race. Show them the clockfaces we made 
and how we tell time. George could show his 
picture. Mary could recite the rhyme she 
made up. 

All material needed for an interesting pro- 
gram was here. Now the selection, organiza- 
tion, assigning of responsibility, and choosing 
people to take the different parts remained to 
be done. The participants were chosen by 
the class because of outstanding ability, or 
volunteered because of interest. The follow- 
ing program resulted. 

The Program 

The “speeches” were accounts told by 
members of the class with the help of the 
others—adding to and taking away as tryouts 
were held. Some of the demonstrations, such 
as “number challenging,” were unrehearsed 
as given, though based on schoolwork. 


READING SECTION 


Report by a child: “The most fun we've 
had in first grade is learning to read. When 
we first came in first grade we could just look 
at pictures in the books. 
stories for ourselves. 


Now we can read 
We have read eleven 
books this year. You may see them on the ta- 
ble in the back, of the room. Aren’t they pret- 
ty books? Some of the books are about Dick 
and Jane and their little sister Sally and thei 
pets. They do many things we like to do and 
it’s fun to read about them. Sally is the most 
fun. She is always doing something funny 
or getting into mischief.” 

Reading of experience stories dictated by 
the children earlier in the year. Children’s 
drawings were displayed to illustrate the 


stories. Continued on page 71 
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America Sings 
,‘Munic: Wak play 


<i program was presented by 
an elementary school, grades 
one through six, on the gymnasium 
floor and stage. Every child took 
part. Each room was responsible 
for one scene. Children of one room 
entered while children of another 
room went off. The new class, in 
costume, stood near the stage and 
sang one stanza of a song, while a 
tableau illustrating that song was 
shown on the stage. A cheesecloth 
curtain hung between the actors 
and the audience. Strong lights 
disclosed the tableau and were then 
turned off while the gymnasium 
lights were turned on. The chil- 
dren who had finished singing then 
moved out on the floor for a dance, 
drill, or other activity appropriate 
to their song and scene. (See end 
of play for sources.) 

The floor show, which in some 
cases included more singing, drew 
the attention of the audience while 
the next tableau was being ar- 
ranged. Each tableau had a back- 
ground scene. On stage a basic 
background of green hills and blue 
sky (highest hill was six feet tall) 
remained in place throughout. By 
simple additions, thumbtacked in 
place, the background took on a 
different look for each scene. 


The Program 


(“America the Beautiful,” played 
softly by school orchestra or record- 
ing.) 

ANNOUNCER—A poet once heard 
America singing. In the mountains, 
on the plains, in the home, in the 
factory, Walt Whitman listened 
to the music of the people. “I 
Hear America Singing,” he wrote. 
Listen, and you shall hear the mu- 
sic which has become part of the 
American way of life. You, too, 
shall hear America singing. 

(Music stronger to finish.) 

ANNOUNCER—What is the first 
song you ever heard? In palace or 
in cottage the answer is the same— 
a lullaby. From the Indian squaw 
who crooned to the papoose slung 
on her back, to the modern mother 
who hums “Sleep, Baby, Sleep” to 
her child in its antiseptic nursery, 
the lullaby is a universal favorite. 

(A yellow moon was added to 
the basic background. A wigwam 
and a real tree with paper autumn 
leaves stood on the stage, with an 
Indian family posed nearby to com- 
ple te the picture. The papoose, of 
course, was on its mother’s back. 


While the lights disclosed the tab- 


leau, the children sang “Indian 
Lullaby.” As soon as the floor 
lights went on, they ran out on the 
floor, and, dressed as miniature 
braves in war paint and dress, they 
staged a lively war dance. As the 
braves went out one door, the next 
group came in at another. Thus 
the program proceeded without a 
break.) 

This first scene appeared on the 
printed program as follows: 

I. THE LULLABY (First Grade) 
Scene: Indian Home 
Song: “Indian Lullaby” 
Floor: Dream of the Red Men 
(Dance) 
Each of the fourteen scenes was 
given a similar listing on the pro- 
gram. 

ANNOUNCER—Faith in God has 
been a powerful force in America. 
When the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in bleak New England, there was 
no government ready to give them 
comfort. All they had to sustain 
them was a deep faith. Sacred mu- 
sic, voicing this faith, has helped to 
make America strong. 

(Between scenes the green hills 
had been covered by a simple snow 
scene which had been painted on 
sheets of white wrapping paper 
pasted together. It showed snowy * 
hills, trees, and a log cabin in the 
distance. While one member of the 
stage crew unrolled the scene, an- 
other thumbtacked it in place. 
A third placed real trees—bare sap- 
lings—here and there on the stage. 
Third-graders took their places as 
in the picture “Pilgrims Going to 
Church.” “Faith of Our Fathers” 
was sung for the tableau, after 
which the other children of that 
grade, wearing choir robes, formed 
a cross on the gymnasium floor and 
pantomimed “Fairest Lord Jesus.”) 

ANNOUNCER—Symbol of Ameri- 
ca’s welcome to the immigrants, the 
Statue of Liberty stands in the har- 
bor of New York. The immigrants 
not only received, they shared with 
us the treasures of their father- 
lands. They have enriched ow 
lives with many of their native 
songs. 

(The snow scene was rolled up to 
be used later. Blue crepe paper 
representing the ocean touched up 
with whitecaps was unrolled and 
tacked over the hills. A Statue of 
Liberty, which had been painted on 
heavy cardboard, stood out from 
the sea. Fourth-graders as immi- 
grant children gazed at the statue. 
The song was one verse of “Colum- 
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bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” but a 
choral reading of “The New Colos- 
sus,” by Emma Lazarus, would 
have been effective. The singers, 
dressed in Scotch, Irish, and Italian 
national costumes, sang their songs 
and then marched to “Columbia.” ) 
ANNOUNCER—With tthe _ settle- 
ment of the South came songs ex- 
tolling the romance of the South, 
with its lordly plantations, its valor 
and its culture. When cotton be- 
came king, and slavery seemed to 
acquire a firm hold, the Negro add- 
ed his spirituals and his work songs 
to the folk-song lore of America. 
Although not a southerner, Stephen 
Foster immortalized many of the 
southern ways in his folk songs. 
(The sea was removed and the 
picture of a lovely white colonial 
mansion was fastened upon the 
green background. A tall green 
tree was on one side of the fore- 
ground. Against it leaned “Old 
Black Joe” playing the banjo, while 
on the other side “my lady” in 
ante-bellum dress looked at the 
mansion. After singing “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” fifth-graders, in 
couples, waltzed on the gym floor. 
The girls wore formals.) 
ANNOUNCER—The men and wom- 
en who braved the prairies, the des- 
erts, and the mountains to pioneer 
in the great West had their own fa- 
vorite songs to cheer their weary 
journey. “Oh, Susanna” was the 
best-loved song of the pioneers. 
(A covered wagon had been 
painted on a mattress carton and 
cut out. It (Continued on page 73) 





BEATRICE LENTZ SHROUT 


Assistant Principal, Browns Creek School, 
Weich, West Virginia 
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The Terrible 
Dragon 


For amy dary in Mary 


RUTH POWER BARSTOW 


CHARACTERS 


TERRIBLE DRAGON—He will be an inter- 
esting creative activity. 

SAM 

PETER { three ball players. 

JOHNNY 

MAY QUEEN 

PAGETTES—Two smaller children. 

DANCERS—An uneven number—nine or 
more—all girls or girls and boys, in- 
cluding the leader Nancy, and Elaine, 
who serves in place of a Maypole. 

oTHeRS—If it is desirable to have more 
children participate, some can be 
Flowers and Trees. Songs may be 
sung by a special Chorus. 


SETTING 


Woodland scene. This may be paint- 
ed on a backdrop or on screens, or it 
can be suggested by branches of real 
trees and shrubs. Realistic tree trunks 
can be created by painting cardboard 
cylinders to resemble bark. The trunks 
can be assumed to be so tall that the 
leaves are out of sight. Bushes and 
undergrowth can be painted on card- 
board silhouettes that are braced to 
stand upright. 





(Curtains open on woodland 
scene. Soft music is playing. Flow- 
ers sway gently—in breeze of con- 
cealed electric fan. Or real chil- 
dren may represent flowers. A loud 
moan, almost a roar, is heard off 
stage. Flowers pause in their sway- 
ing. Music stops. Slowly the head 
of the Terrible Dragon emerges 
from the shrubbery concealing one 
side entrance.) 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (speaks in a 
monotonous droning tone)—Oh 
me, oh my, I sigh and I cry. Every- 
one always passes me by. They 
stop, they look, then run away, and 
do not return another day. (Look- 
ing at the flowers, he continues in 
a brighter tone.) In a beautiful 
world like this, I say, you should 
have friends, you should be gay. 
But I— Boo! Hoo! Don’t know 
what to do. No one stops to ask, 
“Howareyou?” (Stretches, yawns.) 
Another day, a long, long weary 
day. Wee-l-l, I'll just bask in the 
sunshine and l-o0-o-k at the pretty 
flowers (looks at flowers at left and 
right) and wait, wait for someone 
to notice me. (So he sits and basks 


and soon puts his paw to his ear— 
and smiles a wide dragon smile as 
he exclaims.) company! I’m go- 
ing to have company! FRIENDs! 
I’m going to have friends at last! 
(Sits up, moving his head slowly 
from side as he watches to see who 
is coming.) 

(Sam, Peter, and Johnny run in.) 

saM—Come on! Here’s a good 
place to play. Got your bat, 
Johnny? Got your ball, Peter? 

JOHNNY AND PETER (in unison) 
—We’ve got ’em. 

saAM—Let’s go then. You stand 
there, Johnny; you there, Peter; 
and I'll stay here. 

(Unnoticed, the Dragon has 
moved forward. About to play, 
Peter sees him. His eyes open 
wide.) 

PETER—Oh! Sam! Johnny! Let’s 
go, quick! (He drops ball and 
runs off.) 

saAM—What’s the matter with 
him? He said he'd play. 

Jounny—I don’t know. Did you 
see his eyes? They were awful star- 
ey—as if he’d seen something ter- 
rible. 

(Dragon shakes his head sadly 
slowly.) 

saM—Well, we can’t wait all day. 
You take his place, Johnny; we'll 
have a game of catch. 

(Johnny takes Peter’s place. He, 
too, sees the Dragon. Sam, bending 
to pick up the ball that Peter 
dropped, hears Johnny gasp.) 

JOHNNY—Oo! Sam! Come on! 
(Drops bat and disappears.) 

saM—What kids! Whatever ails 
"em? They just disappear. (Going 
over to pick up the bat, he, too, 
sees the Terrible Dragon who is just 
rising in order to go to Sam and be 
friendly.) 

saM—Oo! Now I know why they 
went. Good-by! 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (sadly)—Now 
I’m alone again, and what did I 
do? Moved a_bit—waited—and 
looked at them, too. How would 
you like to be a dragon like me? 


They take a good look. Then all 
quickly flee. But (drawling) I can- 
not change. I wouldn’t try. It 
would take too long, you see. You 
should always try to be just what 
you are. If I changed, I wouldn’t 
be me! (He stretches himself, puts 
paw to ear, looks pleased.) More 
company! I hear them. This time 
Til stay in the bushes and watch 
them. 

(Dragon draws back as May 
Queen enters, attended by her 
Pagettes, who arrange chair for her, 
draping shawl over back and sides.) 

QUEEN (smiles)—There, that will 
do very nicely. (Seats herself as 
Pagettes stand on either side.) It 
is very quiet here. Where can the 
children be? And the Maypole? 

FIRST PAGETTE—It is very strange, 
Your Majesty— 

SECOND PAGETTE—We thought 
they would be here to greet you. 

QUEEN (holding up her finger)— 
Listen! I hear them! 

(Enter Dancers, who are excit- 
edly talking among themselves. 
Nancy, the leader, goes forward 
and kneels before the Queen.) 

QUEEN (touching Nancy with her 
scepter) —Arise! 

NANCY—Your most Gracious 
Majesty, misfortune has befallen 
us. Our Maypole has disappeared! 

QUEEN—Disappeared? And what 
will you do now? 

NANCY—The only thing we could 
think of. Elaine will take the place 
of our Maypole. (Elaine enters.) 
See, here she comes now, with her 
hat of many streamers. We—we— 


The skies 


hope you will not be too disap- 
pointed, Your Majesty. 

QuEEN—A splendid idea and 
something quite different. I shall 
enjoy it. Proceed! No! Wait! 
Pagettes, I will lend them my foot- 
stool. Please arrange it. 

(Soft music as Pagettes do the 
Queen’s bidding. Elaine takes her 
place upon the footstool and the 
Dancers surround her, each taking 
hold of a streamer. As they weave 
the ribbons in and out, they sing 
the “Maypole Song.”) 

(As dance is about to come to 
an end, the Terrible Dragon moves 
forward that he may see better. 
Queen nods brightly to the Danc- 
ers, but one of them—seeing the 
Dragon, calls out: “Your Majesty, 
take care!”’) 

ALL—Look! What is over there? 

(Paying no attention the Queen 
takes a few steps toward the Drag- 
on. She is closely followed by the 
Dancers, who have dropped their 
streamers, one by one.) 

QUEEN (goes nearer the Dragon 
and speaks gently)—And who may 
you be? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON—I’m called the 
Terrible Dragon. 

ALL (in terror-stricken voices)— 
The Terrible Dragon. 

TERRIBLE DRAGON—I don’t know 
why they call me the Terrible 
Dragon. I’m really not terrible. 
I’m just sad. 

QUEEN—Why are you sad? Don’t 
you like living in the woods? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (nods)—Oh, 
yes! This is (Continued on page 84) 
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MARGARET MANTLE 


CHARACTERS 


motTHer—Mrs. Lydell. 

TEp—A serious boy, aged 13. 

jerrF—An inventor, aged 8. 

Bispssy—A cooking enthusiast, aged 10. 

RANDY—A baseball player, aged 11. 

sane—A life-sized doll or real child 
under ‘ 

MR. DUNN—A photographer. 

puro—Jeff’s friend. 

tTatx—Bibbsy’s friend. 

MR. CATES—A reporter; may be a girl. 


Serrinc 


A homey living room. The only es- 
sentials are a door or opening to the 
street and a second door or opening 
leading to other parts of the house. 
There is a small table with a telephone 
on it. Some tired-looking chairs, and 
optional tables, lamps, bookcases, 
and so on, complete the simple set. 


Propuction Notes 


Vv minor changes in the dialogue 
ino ak that is required to convert this 
play from one suitable for Mother's 
Day to one that could be used for any 
school occasion. It could even be done 
at Christmas time! Simply reword the 
speeches about the gift so that they re- 
fer to a gift appropriate to the occasion 
when the play is being used. Of course, 
a gift for Mother’s birthday is a solu- 
tion that will work any time. 


Teddy 
Takes Over 














(No one is on stage as curtain 
opens. The room is meticulously 
neat. Mother enters, carrying hat, 
purse, gloves. She is adjusting her 
hat, when Ted enters, carrying 
schoolbooks.) 

MOTHER (with a smile)—Right 
on time, son! 

TED—I came straight home, 
Mom. (He bows.) Madam, you 
may leave. 

MOTHER—But do you really think 
you can manage, Teddy? 

TED—Remember, I’m thirteen. I 
can handle them. 

MOTHER—Then you’re one up on 
me. I can’t. Not always. Not all 
five of you. 

TED—You’re too easy with them. 
I'll be tough. 

MOTHER—Well, not too tough! 

TED (grandly) —I shall cope with 
each problem as it arises. 

MOTHER—Well, keep them busy; 
make them play near home. (Hesi- 
tates.) Oh, why did I ever say I 
would go? 

TED—It’s time you had a vacation 
from your five atom bombs. 

MOTHER (looking at watch)—I'll 
miss the bus. Tell Bibbsy and the 
boys to think of others, and do 
good and useful things. (£xits.) 

TED (at door)—Good and useful 
things it is, Mother. Good-by. (He 
turns away, goes to chair, but in- 
stead of sitting, swings over back of 
it, so that his shoulders are on seat 
cushion, and his feet are in the air.) 

(After a brief pause, three text- 
books, held by a strap, are thrown 
into the room. Jeff follows.) 

JEFF (holding imaginary guns)— 
Aside there, you varmint, or I'll 
shoot. 

TED (standing up by doing a re- 
verse somersault)—All right, Hop- 
along, pick them up. The books. 

jerr—You sound like a parent. 

TED—I’m in charge today, so 
watch how you behave. (Enter 
Bibbsy followed by Randy. They 
toss their books on chairs.) Take 
your books to your rooms. Change 
to play clothes. Then report back 
here for orders. 

RANDY—Says who? 

TED—Says me. Mother left me to 
baby-sit. Do as you’re told. 
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RANDY—I can’t. (Picks up bat 
and glove.) I’ve got to practice. 

TED (barring doorway)—Not un- 
til you change your clothes. 

RANDY—Oh, all right, Dictator. 
(Takes books, exits.) 

jerF—Here, Bibbsy (tossing her 
his books), put mine away, too. 

pinpsy—Okay, Useless. (Takes 
Jeff's books and her own; exits.) 

TED (to Jeff)—You want Bibbsy 
to put on your play clothes, too? 

jerF—I don’t need to change. 
I’m staying home. The baby-sitter’s 
torment, that’s me! 

TED—Do something useful, then. 

jerF—Is an invention useful? 

TEp—Of course. 

jeFF—I just invented something. 
Be right back. (He exits.) 

RANDY (entering)—We’re prac- 
ticing at Wildcat Field. Don’t let 
Jeff follow me. (Picks up bat and 
glove.) "By. (Exits.) 

JEFF (entering) —Oh, boy, is this 
ever going to be good? (He car- 
ries a dining-table extension leaf.) 

TED—Put that back. 

jEFF—It’s my invention. Wait 
till you see how it works. (He piles 
all the chair cushions on one chair, 
then props the table leaf on them.) 
See, you get on like this, and slide 
down. (As he does so, leaf and 
cushions topple over.) Want to try 
it, Ted? 

BIBBSY (enters, carrying mixing 
bowl, cookbook, wooden spoon)— 
Anybody for making cookies? 

jerr—Look, Bibbsy, I just in- 
vented a slide. Want to try it? 

BIBBSY—I’m cooking. 

TED—You mean you're messing 
up the kitchen. Somehow, I don’t 
think this is what Mother meant 
when she said do good and useful 
things. 

BIBBSY—It is so what she meant. 
Cookies are good, and I’m useful 
to make them. (Jeff, planning to 
build us his slide, exits for another 
board. Bibbsy looks in cookbook.) 
Should I make angel fingers with 
twelve eggs, or molasses cookies 
with one? 

TED—You know the answer to 
that. 

BIBBSY (paging through cook- 
book)—Look at these fondant tea- 
cakes. 

TED (looks at cookbook)—Here’s 
a good recipe. Half cup butter, cup 
sugar, teaspoon soda. 

pinpsy—Soda? In cookies? Do 
you think root beer will be all 
right? 

tED—Probably. (Enter Jeff with 
another table leaf.) Jeff, put these 
table leaves away, and do your 
homework. 





jerr—It’s about contraptions 
and ’postrophes. I need cookies 
before I'll be strong enough. 

(Doorbell rings.) 

BipBsY—I’]] get it. Hope it’s Trix. 
She can help me. 

MR. DUNN (in doorway)—Is the 
lady of the house in? 

BinBsY—I’m the lady of the 
house. I’m the only lady here now. 

MR. DUNN—I want to speak to 
your mother. 

BIBBSY—She went downtown. 

MR. DUNN (turning away) —I'll 
come back later. 

BIBBSY—You could at least tell us 
what you want, 

MR. DUNN—I'd like to take your 
picture. 

TED—Why? 

MR. DUNN—Don’t make a Federal 
case out of it, sonny. Taking pic- 
tures is my job. 

BipBsy—We'll let you take our 
picture. 

MR. DUNN—I’Il come back when 
your mother is here. She’ll have to 
pay for it. 

jerr—We have money. I have 
seven quarters. 

TED—How much? 

MR. DUNN—Well, a picture is five 
dollars, minimum. 

BIBBSY—We could surprise Mom. 
Give her the picture. 

TED—Say, you have a great idea 
there! A week from Sunday is 
Mother’s Day. 

Bisssy—And the picture can be 
a present from all of us! 

MR. DUNN—Count up your pen- 
nies, kids. I'll figure the picture 
angle. 

TED—Jeff, tell Randy to come 
home. He’s at Wildcat Field. 

jerF—On the double. ( Exits.) 

BIBBSY—Where’s your camera? 

MR. DUNN—Outside in the car. 

TED—I'll help you get it. 

MR. DUNN—In a minute, sonny. 
Let me arrange the furniture first. 
(He sets to work.) 

TED—Bibbsy, how much money 
have you? (He feels in all his pock- 
ets, and counts the change.) I’ve 
got eighty-five cents till next allow- 
ance. 

BInBSY—I spent all mine, but 
Randy’s got two dollars toward a 
catcher’s mitt. 

TED—One seventy-five from Jeff, 
eighty-five from me, two dollars 
from Randy—that’s only four-fifty, 
no, four-sixty. Sorry, Mister, guess 
we can’t make it. 

MR. DUNN—You kids will make a 
nice picture. I could take it for 
four-fifty. 

BiBBsSY—Don’t take the picture 
without me! (She exits.) 
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MR. DUNN—Well, what are we 
waiting for? Help me get my stuff. 

TED—Sure thing. 

(They exit together.) 

Jerr (enters, counting) —Four, 
five, six—yep, seven quarters. 

DUFO (enters wearing space hel- 
met )—Seven quarters! Jeff, are you 
lucky I just came along! See this 
helmet? 

jerr—Gee, it’s keen! I wish I 
had one. 

puFo—I got mine for cereal cou- 
pons. Why don’t you get one, too? 
All you have to do— (Dufo whis- 
pers, as Ted and Mr. Dunn re- 
enter.) 

jerr—Ted, can Dufo be in the 
picture? 

TED—Is Dufo one of Mother’s 
children? , 

jeFrF—No, but Mother likes him. 

teD—Mother likes everybody. 
(Pleasantly.) Dufo, we have family 
business. If you don’t mind, I 
think you had better go on home. 
(Dufo saunters toward the door.) 
Jeff, is Randy coming? 

jerrF—He wants to finish the inn- 
ing. 

TED—Go again. Tell him to come 
right away. 

puFo—I’ll go, too, Jeff, and we'll 
talk about you-know-what. 

(Exit Dufo and Jeff.) 

BiBBsY (calling from offstage)— 
Don’t take the picture without me. 

(Each time one of the children 
shouts or moves suddenly, Mr. 
Dunn jumps nervously.) 

MR. DUNN (trying to arrange the 
children)—This is the best angle. 
(To Ted.) You stand here with the 
little fellow in front of you— 
Where is the little fellow? 

TED—He’s gone to get our other 
brother. They'll be back soon. 

MR. DUNN—I certainly hope so. I 
can’t do much about grouping if 
you’re the only one here. 

TED—Don’t worry. Ill round 
them all up. 

RANDY (enters with mud all over 
hands, face, clothes)—What’s so 
important about a picture? Why 
couldn’t I finish the inning? 

tTED—Go get cleaned up. 

RANDY (indignantly)—I'm not 
dirty. 

TED—Do as I say. Where’s Jeff? 

RANDY—I don’t know. 

TED—Oh, that Jeff character! I 
sent him for you; now he’s missing. 
(Exit Randy to get cleaned up.) 

BIBBSY (enters, wearing a major- 
ette uniform, and carrying a baton; 
in parade form, high-stepping, and 
twirling baton, collides with Mr. 
Dunn, nearly knocking him over) — 


How do I look, Ted? 


TED—Silly. 

pinssy—I do not. I’m the best 
majorette in my class. 

(Re-enter Randy, resplendent in 
his Little League uniform, but just 
as muddy of hands and face.) 

RANDY—Go ahead, Mister, you 
can take it. (He kneels on one 
knee, takes professional pose with 
two hands on bat vertically in front 
of him. He shakes his head. De- 
cides on a batting position, swings, 
knocks the camera over.) 

MR. DUNN (to Ted)—Keep them 
out of my way. Over there. 

TED—I’ll try. Bibbsy, Randy, stay 
on this side of the room. 

(They obey Ted, but continue 
posing and gesturing as they take 
their new places.) 

(Offstage, there is the sound of 
a baby crying.) 

TED—For Pete’s sake! Jane! 

MR. DUNN—Just for the record, 
who is Jane? 

BIBBSY—Jane’s the baby. Mom 
wouldn’t want her left out of the 
picture. It’s good she woke up. 

(Enter Jeff and Dufo.) 

jEFF—From outer space, we come 
to the planet Earth to see its 
strange creatures. 

TED—It’s about time you came 
back to earth. Where have you 
been? Bibbsy, you get Jane. Then 
we'll have the picture taken. 

sispsy—No, you get her. I just 
pressed my uniform. 

TED—Randy, you get Jane. 

RANDY—OK, but let’s get this 
over with. It might be my turn up 
at bat. (£xits.) 

puro—Where do I stand, Jeff? 

TED—Just outside the door, Space 
Man. This is private. 

(Dufo does go out, but he re- 
mains within earshot, and we see 
him peeping in occasionally.) 

JEFF (going toward exit)—See 
you later, Alligator. 

TED—You stay where you are. 

jerr—I can’t. It’s four-thirty. 
Time for Wild Willie of the West. 
I can’t miss it today. Wild Willie 
was captured by the Comanches 

(Telephone rings.) 

RANDY (re-enters, carrying Jane; 
he picks up phone)—Hello. Yes. 
Yes, Dreamboat Lydell is at home, 
but he’s busy. No, you can’t speak 
to him. (Hangs up.) 

tTED—Who was it? 

RANDY—Karen. (Gives Jane to 
Bibbsy. ) 

TED—What do you mean, hang- 
ing up on my call? 

RANDY—She'll call you back—five 
times, at least. 

(Ted jumps on Randy. They 
fight, knocking camera over.) 


Want REPRINTS of this play? 


! 
You can have them for TEN CENTS each! 


Send your order, the remittance, and your complete address té: 
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You may want to order copies for the whole cast. For $1.00, 


we will send you |! copies—-one for each speaking part, one for the stage manager, 


and one for the director. Or you may want to get just one copy fo file. 
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jerr—Atta boy, Ted, let him 
have it! 

BipBsy—Ted, Randy, Jeff, come 
on. Back in position. 

MR. DUNN (picking up camera, 
and going toward door)—Good-by. 
What you kids need is a referee, 
not a photographer. 

BIBBSY (tearfully) —Mister, please, 
please don’t go. 

MR. DUNN—Well, I'll try once 
more. (Sets up camera.) 

DUFO (enters)—Let me stand by 
you, Jeff. 

(Trix enters wearing a uniform 
like Bibbsy’s. She stands next to 
Bibbsy.) 

MR. DUNN—Stay where you are. 
Don’t anyone breathe! (He takes 
the picture.) Relax. I’ve got it. 
Whew. (He sinks into a chair.) 

BIBBSY—When can we see the 
picture? 

MR. DUNN—The question is: 
When can you pay for it? 

TED—Right now. Come on, kids, 
give with the allowance. 

BipBsyY—I told you I haven’t any 
money. 

RANDY—No one told me I'd have 
to miss part of the game and pay 
for a picture, too. 

BIBBSY—Randy, give Ted the two 
dollars on your dresser, and I'll pay 
you back one dollar for my share. 

RANDY—Not on your life! I’m 
saving for a catcher’s mitt. 

BIBBSY—You have to give it to 
Mr. Dunn. We promised. Do you 
want us to go to jail? I'll put Jane 
in her play pen. (Exits with Jane.) 

MR. DUNN—I'll be back. (He ex- 
its, taking camera.) 

TED—Please, Randy. 
Mother’s Day present. 

RANDY~I call this whole deal a 
pretty sneaky trick, but if it’s for 
Mother—( Exits.) 

TED—Now, Jeff, your seven quar- 
ters, please. 

jerr—I haven't got them. 

TED—What do you mean? You 
had them ten minutes ago. 

jerrF—I—I bought something. 

TED—When? 

JEFF—Just now. 

pinpsy—What did you buy? 

jerr—I won't tell you. 

puFro—I know what he bought. 

TED—What did he buy, Dufo? 

puro—He bought Krispies. 

TED—A box of Krispies costs 
about a quarter. Hand over the 
other dollar fifty, Jeff. 

yerr—I can’t. 

puFo—He bought seven boxes. 

TED—No one in this family likes 
Krispies. Why seven boxes? 

puFro—They have coupons in 
them. Let’s bring them in. ( Exits.) 


It’s for a 
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TED—Oh, by all means, Dufo, 
(To Jeff.) How 


bring them in! 
do we pay the photographer? 
jerr—I don’t know. 


DUFO (returns, carrying seven 
cereal boxes which have been slit 
and lightly taped for easy open- 
ing)—Come on, Jeff, now we can 
open them, and see what we got. 
The yellow ones are for the helmet. 
YIPPEEE, Jeff, a green one! You 


just need nineteen more to get a 


gun! 


MR. DUNN (re-entering) —Please, 


the money. 
TED—Well, 

(Hands over change.) 

brother is getting two dollars. 


puFo—Look, I found a quick 
way. (He rips top from box, turns 
box upside down, and dumps con- 


tents on the floor.) 
MR. DUNN—And the rest? 


tTED—The rest is there. (He points 


to cereal.) 
MR. DUNN—Oh, no! 


TED—I’m sorry. It’s nearly five 
Could you wait? Dad 


o'clock. 
will pay you. the balance. 
(Phone rings.) 


BIBBSY (re-enters and answers 
phone)—Hello. Yes. Thanks. Ill 
tell him. (Returns phone to cra- 


dle.) 
TED—Who was it? 


Bippsy—It was Mr. Black. He 
said Dad is busy and can’t come 


home till late. 


TED—Maybe I could borrow the 


money from the lady next door. 


MR. DUNN—Get it somewhere. 
(Lies on 


I’m staying till you do. 
sofa, or stretches out in a chair.) 


(Mrs. Lydell enters hurriedly, 
looks about, and is obviously 
shocked at the appearance of the 
room. She does not see Mr. Dunn, 
but goes in the opposite direction 
to remove her hat and put down 


parcels, purse, and gloves.) 
TED (surprised )—Mother! 
MOTHER— Hello, everyone. 


(As others greet Mrs. Lydell, Ted 


tries to motion to them to be quiet, 


but Mrs. Lydell sees him.) 
MOTHER—Is anything wrong? 


BinBsy—Of course not, Mother. 


Everything is fine. 


MOTHER—I don’t know why, but 
you children seem so edgy. (She 
backs into a mountain of cereal.) 


Good heavens! What is this? 


puFo—It’s Krispies, “that tasty, 
tangy cereal food.” (Singing.) “Tt 
peps you up, never lets you down!” 
MOTHER—In the living room? 


On the rug? 


pippsy—Jeff and Dufo did that 
It’s on account of them we're on 
(Continued on page 66) 


a spot. 


here’s | my share. 


And my 
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Teddy Takes Over 
(Continued from page 65) 


MOTHER—One thing at a 
Bibbsy, why are you on a spot? 

TED (trying to quiet his sister)— 
Bibbsy loves a little joke, Mother. You 
know Bibbsy. 

RANDY (entering)—Here’s my two 
dollars, Ted. 

TED—So it is. 
(In a whisper.) 
about the picture. 

MOTHER—Don’t say anything about 
what? (She suddenly sees Mr. Dunn, 
who has fallen asleep.) Who is this? 

tep—Oh, him? I think his name is 
Dunn or Gunn or something like that. 

MOTHER—But why is he here? 

TED—Can we tell you all about it a 
week from Sunday? 

MOTHER—You will tell me_ right 
now. I had a feeling I shouldn't go 
this afternoon. Thank goodness I came 
home early! Now, then! 

Binspsy—Honest, Mother, it isn’t bad. 
It’s something you'll like, but we don’t 
want to tell you today. 

MOTHER (tapping Mr. Dunn on his 
shoulder) —1 beg your pardon, but who 
are you and what do you want? 
Five dollars. I 


time. 


Two dollars exactly. 
Don't say anything 


MR. DUNN mean 
four-fifty. 
MOTHER—Whatever for? 
ninpsy—Don’'t tell her, please. It’s 


a surprise. 

MR. DUNN—Sure is a surprise to me! 
First you have the money; then you 
don't. 

MOTHER—Why do you want four- 
fifty? Did my children break a win- 
dow? 

MR. DUNN—A window? No, ma’am. 
It’s my eardrums they broke. 

MOTHER—It wasn't a window, but 
five dollars will more than pay for it. 
(Gets her purse, opens it, takes out a 
bill.) Here. 

TED (hands his change and Randy’s 
two dollars to his mother)—Thanks, 
Mother. Here is part of it. We'll owe 
you the rest. 

(The photographer takes the five- 
dollar bill. Mrs. Lydell takes the 
money Ted offers. Photographer gives 
Mrs. Lydell fifty cents.) 


MR. DUNN—Thanks, Ma’am. And 
my sympathy. 
MOTHER (bewildered) —Sympathy? 


MR. DUNN—You've got to live with 
these kids every day. (Fvxits.) 

MOTHER~— Jeff, you have a job with 
dustpan and brush. Bibbsy, change to 
play clothes. Dufo, Trix, I’m sorry, 
but perhaps you'll come back a little 


later. Randy, wash your hands and 
face. 

(Each child goes out as he gets his 
orders.) 


teED—Mom, I’m sorry. I tried— 

MOTHER—I know you did, dear. 
Let’s take inventory. How many chil- 
dren are missing? 

TED—None. 

MOTHER— Jane? 

TEpD—In her playpen. 


MOTHER—Any broken arms? 
TED—No. 

moTHER—Any broken legs? Any 
bruises? 

TED—No. 

MOTHER (disarmingly)—Then Td 


say you did very well, son, 
Blackout or drawn curtain to indi- 
cate lapse of time.) 
Ted is talking on the telephone.) 
(Mother sits u ith Jane on her lap.) 
Doorbell rings.) 
RANDY (enters; goes toward door)- 
I'll get it, Mom. 
(Ted returns phone to cradle.) 
REPORTER (appears at door) —Is this 
the Lydell residence? 
RANDY—Yes. 
MOTHER—Won’t you come in? 
REPORTER—I’m Gates of the 
Telegraph. You are Mrs. Lydell? 


Sun 
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MOTHER~—Yes. 

REPORTER—Congratulations, 

MOTHER—Are you going to explain? 
Or is this another little mystery? 

REPORTER (opening brief case, and 
removing a picture )—Let me show you 
a picture, my dear lady, and the mys- 
tery will disappear. 

TED (sees picture)—Give me that. 
You can’t show it to my mother. (He 
snatches the picture, and holds it be- 
hind him.) 

MOTHER—Teddy, I’m surprised at 
you. Return that at once. 

REPORTER—Hand it over. I made 
this trip all the way from town to get 
your mother’s permission to print it. 
It’s page-one stuff. 

MOTHER (distressed; putting Jane in 
safe place to play)—Teddy! Teddy! 
This is dreadful. Picture in the 
paper! Page one? Teddy, what have 
you done? (She cries.) 

jEFF (enters)—Is Ted a juvenile de- 
linquent, Mom? Is he a teen-age ter- 
ror? (He carries dustpan, brush, and 
box, and starts sweeping up cereal.) 

REPORTER—Look, Mrs. Lydell, there’s 
nothing to cry about. Why not dis- 
miss these zombies, and let me explain? 

rep—Don't show her the picture. 

BipBsy (enters in play clothes)—No, 
don’t let her see it! 

REPORTER (taking the picture from 
Ted and handing it to Mrs. Lydell)— 
There you are. 

MOTHER (accepting picture)—Why, 
it's a picture of all you children. 

Smiles.) This is sweet. You could 
have washed, Randy! Ted, why didn’t 
you want me to see this? 

rep—It’s a present, Mother, It was 
supposed to be a surprise. 

REPORTER—The Sun Telegraph’s ed- 
itor thinks this picture is the most 
natural and appealing one taken by a 
local photographer. They want to use 
it in the next edition. Now will you 
sign? (Hands her paper and pen.) 

MOTHER (signing )—Of course. 

REPORTER—You must be proud to be 
the mother of seven handsome chil- 
dren. 

MOTHER—Seven? Oh, but they’re 
not all mine! These two (pointing to 
picture) are neighbors. 

REPORTER (obviously disappointed) 

You don’t have seven? 

rep—Only five live here. The others 
are here every waking hour. 

REPORTER—They are? 
angle! What a feature I can write! 
For a lead, I'll say: “Mrs. Lydell, mo- 
ther to five, friend to all.” Good-by, 
Mrs. Lydell. I’m going to nominate 
you for our town’s Mother of the Year. 


What an 


Exits. ) 
RANDY—Boy! How exciting! 
MOTHER—Now, children, the facts. 
This picture was the secret? They 


nod.) That strange man was a pho- 
tographer? (The children ail nod.) 
You let him take the picture and then 
couldn't pay for it? 

rep—That’s right, Mother. We 
thought we could, but something un- 
expected came up. 


jerr—I'm finished, Mommy. 

MOTHER—Very neat job, Jeff. Good 
boy! 

BinBSY—No, Jeff isn’t a good boy. 


It’s all his fault that we couldn't pay 
for the picture. He promised to pay 
seven quarters, 

MOTHER—A promise it a promise, 
Jeff. 

yerr—Yes, Mother. I’m sorry. I'll 
save the money and pay you back, but 
I spoiled the surprise. Now Mother’s 
Day won't be special. 

MOTHER—It doesn’t need to be. (She 
puts an arm around Jeff, and smiles 
at the other children.) With children 
like you, every day is a special day! 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
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Teacher’s 


Kit 
on 
Maryland 
Helps you plan 


interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature’’ 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State- 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced pri- 

mary grade pupils as well as 

junior high schoo! students. 


Gives you a brief synopsis of 

the founding of the Maryland 

Colony and her colonial his- 
tory, her famous men and what they 
did, her terrain and native industries— 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digest of Mary- 
land’s State Government—valuable 
for civics classes. You get, too, a beau- 
tiful large scale map of the State, pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 


Your special Teacher’s Kit on Mary- 
land is ready to mail; just ask for it. 





Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides —upon request. 


Maryland Department of Information 


Room 12, State House © Annopolis, Maryland 





















What can they do? Frances gets out 
her crayons. She will make a picture. 
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It is raining outdoors. Frances and her 
pet rabbit have to stay inside. 
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Hopper is going to help! He smells all 


the crayons. Can he smell the colors? \ , 


He picks up a crayon and 
carries it over to Frances. 








Frances works at her 
picture. It is almost 
finished now. Hopper 
looks out the window. 





Frances hangs the 
picture on her bul- 





ry: "What do you see, Hopper? letin board. Next 
. Oh, the sun is shining! Let's go dee © cies. ll 
» outdoors and play." Hopper help her to 





make another? 


ion 
land 
From the film, “Frances and Her Rabbit,” courtesy, Interna 


tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Mi. 
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Romantic places 
at budget prices... 





thats vacationing 


Michigan Style! 


Romance awaits you in Michigan! 
No matter where you relax in this 
vast playground you're sure to dis- 
cover the enchantment of beauty- 
lined forests . . . piney green forest 
trails . . . sparkling blue lakes... 
flashing fishing streams . . . golden, 
sandy beaches. 


And you have such a delightful 
choice. Swim, sail, or fish in any one 
of 11,037 cool, blue lakes .. . along 
3,121 miles of Great Lakes seashore 
. . . hike or ride through acres of 
scenic, pine-scented woodland trails. 


You can receive extra credits and 
relive great moments of history at 
historic sites and shrines throughout 
Michigan. 


Best of all, it’s a vacation you can 
afford. Hundreds of cozy cottages, 
motels, resorts, and big city hotels 
to choose from .. . at prices that 
will please you. 


Mail coupon for free 
literature. Plan now 
for a happy vacation _— 
Michigan Style. 











PLEASE DRIVE SAFELY a. — 
mmameasaesanesasane! \ 
xs \ ‘ . / 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL Fw 


Room 15, Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan ~~--~ 


Send me Michigan's free vacation booklet. Also include 
free literature of the association checked 





Name 

EE — 

a State — 

1 © Upper Peninsula 3 — East Michigan 
Development Bureau Tourist Association 

2 C2 West Michigan 4 Southeast Michigan 


eo --- 


Tourist Association Tourist Association 5 


_ 
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Matron Mom 
(Continued from page 44) 


Miss Kress lives is a room that used 
to be the infirmary. If anybody is 
real bad, he has to stay in that room 
where she can keep an eye on him. 
For two weeks Frank was there. He 
had to eat by himself too, and he 
walked around the grounds looking 
like a wilted petunia. 

Maybe you wonder what that has to 
do with Mother’s Day but it’s really 
part of the story, as you will see. On 
Saturday lots of children went home, 
but of course nobody left Pat House. 
We were sitting around when Mrs. 
Sylvester came out of her room with 
a suitcase, dressed to go away. She 
explained that she had the week end 
off and that Miss Kress would sleep 
in our cottage that night. 

After Mrs. Sylvester left, we got to 
talking about Miss Kress, and Jack 
Peters said he’d heard she'd given up 
a good job to come to the orphanage. 
Helen Jones insisted that she never 
takes a vacation, and Sam Martin said 
he’d bet she hadn't had a new dress 
for three years. Pretty soon we got sort 
of sentimental and Jack Conner asked 
who had some money. I had 13 cents 
and some of the others had a little, so 
we decided to buy Miss Kress a bottle 
of perfume for Mother’s Day. Two of 
the girls said they'd go to the drug- 
store, and we made Sam go with them 
*cause he knows what kind of smell: 
women like. 

Just as they were coming back, we 
spied Frank coming across the lawn 
with his belongings and a big grin on 
his face. With Miss Kress coming to 
our cottage for the week end, Frank 
was getting to move back too. 

When we explained to Frank about 
the perfume, his face turned to a 
frown. It really was embarrassing be- 
cause we had all given some money. 
Frank didn’t have anything to put in, 
even if he had wanted to. “Ul tell 
you what,” said Helen suddenly. “We 
didn’t have enough to buy a card. 
You're a good artist. Why don’t you 
make Miss Kress a card to go with 
the perfume?” 

Frank scowled, but I knew that real- 
ly didn’t mean anything. He went on 
upstairs and didn't come down right 
away so I decided he was working on 
the card. The rest of us dusted and 
sort of fixed up the place a little ‘cause 
we know how fussy Miss Kress is. 

We decided to give her the perfume 
that night right after supper. Then 
she could wear it the next day. Miss 
Kress always puts on her best dress to 
take us to Sunday School and we 
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“Music lovers 
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thought it would be appropriate for 
her to wear the perfume when she had 
her best dress on. 

After supper, even though it was 
Saturday night, Miss Kress reminded 
us to make sure all our lessons were 
done, since of course nobody could 
study at the orphanage on Sunday. She 
got out her account book to work on. 
Sam gave me the nod and I got the 
bottle of perfume and Frank’s card 
and made a little speech, just as I’ve 
seen ’em do in the movies. Miss Kress 
unwrapped the perfume first and she 
was what our janitor, Mr. Harvey, 
would call “ding blasted flabbergast- 
ed.” We made her take off the lid and 
after we all smelled it, we decided that 
Sam Martin was a pretty good picker. 

In the excitement, we didn’t notice 
Miss Kress was picking up the card. 
Suddenly, this is where the sad _ part 
comes in, there was Miss Kress wiping 
her and her nose. I 
glanced over at Frank and he seemed 
a little embarrassed too. 


eyes blowing 


You can always count on our girls 
to help out when something goes wrong, 
and Helen asked Miss Kress if she 
could see the card. Miss Kress looked 
at Frank, and Frank said, sort of care- 
less like, “Sure, pass it around.” On 
the outside, he had drawn lots of flow- 
ers and lace, but inside was some real 
swell lettering and you'll never guess 
what it said 

“Happy Mother’s Day, Mom.” 

Sam Martin gave me the big wink 
when he saw it, but it was all he could 
do to manage it. And to save me, I 
couldn’t wink back! Helen and the 
rest of the girls gushed about the card, 
but Miss Kress didn’t seem to be lis- 
tening. She was saying over and over 


again to herself, “Happy Mother’s 
Day, Mom—Happy Mother’s Day, 
Mom.” It was a beautiful card, with 


flowers and lace but she didn’t seem to 
notice the decorations. 

Suddenly, we all seemed to get quiet 
and Miss Kress turned to Sam and 
told him to run over to the main build- 
ing and get the “Happy Box.” When 
he came back, she opened the box and 
took out $4.00 and put it aside. Then 
she counted the rest of the money and 
looked at us. “If we don’t mind walk- 
ing both ways, I think there is enough 
money here for all of us to go to the 
movies tonight,” she said. Believe me, 
we could hardly believe our ears. “Of 
course I have to save out this $4.00,” 
she continued. “I decided this morning 
that Frank should start art lessons at 

(Continued on page 72) 
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I’m home!” 
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As you stand upon the southern slope of 
the Northumberland Strait this summer, 
you will see, faintly visible in the dis- 
tance, the hazy shores of Canada’s inex- 
pressibly beautiful “Garden Province”, 
Prince Edward Island. 

You can reach this idyllic spot now by 
swift, modern, car-carrying ferry for a 
nominal charge. Here you will find com- 
plete relaxation, temperate sea bathing, 
golf, horse-racing, tennis, and deep-sea 
fishing, with superb food and hospitable 
accommodations at modest rates. For full 
information, write GEORGE V. FRASER, 
Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau, 
BOX N T, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. 


Prince Edward Island 


Canada's Garden Province 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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. « »« when it comes to cancer? 


Do you bury your head in the sand and 
hope it won't attack you or someone close 
| to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to 
' protect yourself and a check to help others. 
Give to your Unit of the American Cancer 
Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, 
{c/o your town's Postmaster. ail 
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Miss Lottie’s Gate 
(Continued from page 42) 


is afraid their dog will dig up your 
garden.” 

“T wouldn’t mind a dog too much,” 
said Miss Lottie. “You should see how 
smart that little bird is. She carries 
the twigs in her beak and then pokes 
them in place.” 

But the bakery man didn’t wait to 
hear. He was already gone. 

When the paper boy came for his 
money on Friday, Miss Lottie invited 
him in. “I want to show you some- 
thing,” she said shyly. 

The paper boy, with his bag over 
his shoulder, followed Miss Lottie in- 
to her front bedroom. He looked at 
the nest on the window sill. 

“Gosh!” said the boy. “Gee! It’s 
perfectly round!” 

Miss Lottie felt very proud. “You 
should have seen that little bird this 
morning. She was almost upside down 
poking bits of cotton inside with her 
beak for a lining. Nothing showed 
except the end of her tail.” 

The paper boy laughed and said he 
must be going. He thanked Miss 
Lottie for the cookies she gave him. 
He had to finish his route. 

“It was quicker when Mrs. Ginger 
lived next door,” he said. “The gate 
was always open, but Mrs. Didsbury 
is afraid the twins will pull up your 
flowers.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind a few flow- 
ers,” Miss Lottie said. 

And then one morning there was 
another surprise. 

“Oh! My stars!” said Miss Lottie. 
“The bird has laid an egg.” 

Before the bakery man came again, 
there were three little eggs in the nest. 

“You must come in to see the eggs,” 
Miss Lottie said to the bakery man. 

“Sorry. This is a very busy day.” 

Miss Lottie stepped over to look in 
the basket. “Perhaps,” she hinted, “I 
might buy something else if I had time 
to make up my mind.” 

The bakery man then followed Miss 
Lottie into the front bedroom and 
looked at the nest on the window sill. 

“Say,” he said, with a big grin, 
“that’s all right. I haven’t seen rob- 
ins’ eggs since I was a boy.” 

Miss Lottie bought a dozen cinna- 
mon buns and a dozen chocolate cook- 
ies and a cake with pink frosting. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the 
bakery man as he went out the back 
door. “Sure wish that gate was open.” 

When Miss Lottie told the paper 
boy about the eggs he didn’t have to 
be coaxed. “Gee! Can I see them?” 

And when he saw them, he said, 
“They’re blue!” 

“Certainly,” smiled Miss 
“Aren't they pretty?” 

The paper boy stopped to eat a cin- 
namon bun. He said he'd like to stay 
and visit but he had to go to Mrs. 
Didsbury’s and all down the street. 

The next afternoon Miss Lottie was 
surprised to hear her doorbell ring. 
When she opened it, there stood a 
young mother with four small children. 

“I’m Mrs. Didsbury,” she explained 
smiling. “We live next door. When 
we heard you had a real bird’s nest, 
we all wanted to see it. These are my 
two big boys, Donny and Pete. And 
these are twins, Mimi and Maggie.” 

“How do you do?” said Miss Lottie, 
shaking hands with each of them. 
“My, it’s nice to know you. Why, cer- 
tainly you can see the nest. Come 
right this way. . .” 

After all the small Didsburys had 
pressed their little noses against the 
window and exclaimed about the little 
blue eggs, Miss Lottie invited them to 
stay for tea. Wasn't it lucky that she 
had bought all those chocolate cookies 
and the pink cake? 


Lottie. 


She had a wonderful time. She told 
them all about the mother bird build- 
ing the nest. 

“This has been delightful,” smiled 
Mrs. Didsbury when it was time to 
go. “Won’t you come over to see us?” 

Miss Lottie said that would be love- 
ly. “And you must come again. I’m 
sure you'll want to see the baby birds 
when they hatch out.” 

All the children became excited and 
asked if they couldn’t come every day. 





Miss Lottie’s cheeks grew very pink. 
“Indeed you may,” she said. “It will 
be such fun watching the tiny birds.” 

She stood by the window as they 
went down the front walk. Then she 
remembered something. She opened 
the door and, calling, explained to 
Mrs. Didsbury that she liked dogs and 
she really loved little girls and boys 
better than flowers. 

So they all walked around to the 
back yard—Mrs. Didsbury, the chil- 





dren, and Miss Lottie. When they 
came to the gate, Mrs. Didsbury 
reached over to the other side and un- 
fastened it. Then they all went 
through, one at a time, leaving the 
gate wide open. 

Miss Lottie was so pleased to think 
the gate was unlocked that she went 
right out to her garden and dug until 
she found a fat worm. It would make 
a lovely gift for the robin, who after 
all, was really responsible! 




















Transportation of Coal 


A ices coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 
ment to market. 


About 97% of all coal transported in this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion’s share of the 
total, approximately 77%. This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have been responsible for interesting changes in 
the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries—notably aluminum and public utilities—to 


locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 
eliminating freight charges. 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 
freight rates at a proportionate level with today’s 
economy. Ideally, these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 
offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 
of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 7052 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name 

School 

Street 


City Le State 
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A Tone-Matching Story 
for Developing 
Music Readiness 


M OLLY MUSIC BOX sat on 


the shelf of the toy store feeling very 
sad. Three days ago, Mr. Store Man 
had taken Molly out of her wrapping pa- 
per and dusted her pretty designs so 
they sparkled in the sunshine. Then he 
carefully set Molly on a shelf at the 
front of the store, but no one seemed 
to want to buy a music box. 

So there Molly sat, three whole days, 
and watched the people coming in to 
buy toys. They bought balls and tops 
and horns and wagons, dolls and games 
and kites and puzzles. But no one even 
looked at Molly . . . Molly, who wanted 
ever so much to have a new home. 

Finally she thought, “I know how I 
can get them to look at me. I'll play my 
music for them.” 

Before long, a little girl with yellow 
curls came bouncing into the store. 
Molly took a deep breath and said, 


“Hlel-lo, hel - lo.” 
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Molly 
«= Music Kov 





PAULINE LINDNER 


Yellow Curls walked right past Molly 
and said to Mr. Store Man, “Please, sir, 
do you have any jumping ropes?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Mr. Store Man 
and he handed Yellow Curls a rope with 
bright red handles. 

Yellow Curls paid Mr. Store Man and 
then went skipping gaily out of the shop, 
singing as she went, 





la - la!” 


Molly blinked back the tears of dis- 
appointment and waited for the next 
customer, who happened to be a little 
boy wearing a blue cap. 

“Here’s my chance,” thought Molly, 
and she sang out in her sweetest voice, 


0 if 


(ae aS 


“I like you.” 





Blue Cap looked at Molly and smiled. 
“T like you too,” he said, “but I need 
a jet plane to go zooming.” 

Mr. Store Man reached ’way up high 
and got down a jet plane for Blue Cap. 

“Thank you very much,” said Blue 
Cap, and he zoomed out of the store, 











Molly sniffed sadly. She began to 
think she would always have to live on 
the shelf of the toy store. The hands 
of Grandfather Clock were pointing al- 
most straight up and down and Molly 
knew that soon Mr. Store Man would 
close the door and lock up for the night. 

Suddenly, a lady with beautiful brown 
eyes came rushing through the door. 
“Oh, Mr. Store Man,” she cried. “Please, 
can you help me? My little girl is sick 
and must stay in bed for a long time. 
She is so lonesome. I must find some- 
thing pretty to help her get well.” 

“I’m sure I have just the thing for a 
little sick girl,” said Mr. Store Man. 
“What do you think of this doll? It opens 
and shuts its eyes and says, 


GH Ie 


“Ma - ma, ma -ma.” 


“Oh, no,” said the lady. “She has lots 
of dolls. I want to get her something 
different . . . something she never had.” 

“Here’s a nice, soft Teddy bear,” said 
Mr. Store Man. “All children love to 
cuddle this Teddy bear.” 

But Lady Brown Eyes shook her head 
sadly and looked all around the store. 

“My goodness,” thought Molly, “TI al- 
most forgot to sing.” 








“I can sing! I can 








sing! I can sing to you!” 


The lady smiled in delight. “Oh, 
where did that wonderful music come 
from?” she asked. 

Molly nearly fell off the shelf in ex- 
citement as Mr. Store Man pointed her 
out to the lady. 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Lady Brown 
Eyes. “That is what I want. I have nev- 
er seen a lovelier music box and the mu- 
sic sounds like silver bells. My little girl 
will be very happy with this gift. Oh, 
thank you, little music box, for calling 
to me.” 

Lady Brown Eyes held Molly carefully 
in her hands and together they went to 
Molly’s new home, singing on their way, 











sing! I can sing to you!” 
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What We Did in 
First Grade 


(Continued from page 61) 


Reading parts of one or two favor- 
ite stories that were selected by the 
children from their readers. 

During the reading of “Sally’s Visit 
to the Zoo,” two boys showed a home- 
made “movie” of the story. 

This actually was introduced by a 
boy in his own words: “One of the 
stories we enjoyed most was from Fun 
with Dick and Jane. In it the children 
visited the zoo. Sally didn’t know the 
animals and she got them all mixed 
up. It was so funny. We have made a 
movie of it. Different children drew 
the pictures for it.” 

Another story was illustrated with 
stick puppets, made by the children 
and used to dramatize the action. 


NUMBERS SECTION 


One child, using a clockface he had 
made, showed the time he got up, ate 
his breakfast, went to school, and so 
on, up to bedtime. 

Number stunts included counting by 
2’s to 100, counting by 5’s to 100, and 
counting by 10’s to 100. 

A group at the board wrote num- 
bers as another child called them, 

Teams lined up and responded to 
simple number combinations in addi- 
tion and subtraction. 

A volunteer came to the front of the 
class and made up a story problem 
and called on anyone he chose for the 
answer. The one giving the correct 
answer took the next turn. 


LANGUAGE SECTION 


Reports—by different children on: 
Our Library, Our Own Newspaper, 
and Our Train Trip. 

Items for newspaper on: Hallow- 
een Party, Twins in Our Class, New 
Baby, Our Visit to the Farm, Our 
Visit to the Police Station. 

Dramatizations of a favorite story. 

Original rhymes recited by authors, 
selections from original rhymes made 
up and dictated by children earlier in 
the year. 

Choric reading of poems memorized 
as part of work in literature. 

WRITING SECTION 

Different children described steps 
in learning to write such as board 
work, movement, direction, and manu- 
script letters; and called attention to 
the materials used and exhibit of chil- 
dren’s work and progress charts in 
writing. A group of children demon- 
strated their writing at the board. 

One child showed and explained the 
large book made by the children and 
named, “We Use Our Writing.” It 
contained samples of children’s writ- 
ing—as used in: A Letter to Santa 
Claus, A Thank-You Note, An Invita- 
tion to Visit Our Room, An Invitation 
to Parents for Open House, A Mother’s 
Day Greeting Card, A Get Well Card 
for Absentees. 

MUSIC 
A few songs, including action songs 


learned during music periods, were 
used throughout the program, 


Every Boy Needs a Friend 
(Continued from page 43) 


Jimmy sighed. He couldn’t see what 
fun there would be in owning a ca- 
nary. It couldn’t play with you the 
way a dog did. 

A little later the two boys went out 
and played in the back yard. But that 
didn’t interest Jimmy very much 
either. 

“T have a ball,” Fergus said. “Let's 
play catch in the front yard a while.” 


Jimmy rather enjoyed playing catch. 
But Miggs was always in the way. 
She was always trying to get the rub- 
ber ball when Jimmy missed it. Final- 
ly the boys had to quit playing. 

“Tl just leave the ball here on 
the front porch,” Fergus said. “Mike 
will probably be over later in the af- 
ternoon and he likes to play catch.” 

They went indoors. They sat at the 
kitchen table and ate peanut-butter 


to be anything else left for them to do, 
so Jimmy decided to go home. 

As he came through the door, there 
was Mike, on the point of ringing the 
doorbell. The two dogs began to bark. 
Suddenly Miggs and Ginger were rac- 
ing across the front porch with their 
leashes flying. Miggs grabbed the rub- 
ber ball with her teeth and ran down 
the steps with Ginger following. 

“Why, they’re playing together!” 


They turned to Fergus Fenning. 
“You're a real pal,” they said. 

“But I didn’t do anything,” Fergus 
gasped. 

“That’s your rubber ball, isn’t it?” 
Jimmy asked. 

Fergus blinked. “Yes, but—” 

“You're a real pal,” they both said. 

“You know something?” Jimmy 
said. “I think I'll stay a while long- 
er. Three are just the right number 





sandwiches. Then there didn’t seem 


Jimmy and Mike exclaimed. 





to play together.” 











For young champions... 


‘Young champions need the help of doctors, teachers, 
and parents... to achieve full growth potential and 
physical stamina to meet the stresses of adolescent 
and adult life. 

Boys who eat no breakfast show decreased “work 
rate” and “work output” during late morning hours 
... have less energy for sports...show less interest 
and ability in school work. This was demonstrated 
by boys whose total food intake each day remained 
the same during periods with and without breakfast. 
Protein was not as well utilized by the boys when no 
breakfast was eaten, even though protein intake for 
the day was the same in both periods. 

Between-meal snacks are also important in the 
diets of hungry boys...often contributing as many 
calories as does breakfast. During adolescence empha- 
sis should be placed on snacks of high-nutrient as 
well as high-energy value. Milk is such a food... most 


needed at this time when calcium requirements for 
growth and storage are at their peak. 

Four to six cups of milk each day ... to drink... 
used in food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream 
. .. will provide the calcium needs of teen-age boys 
...and generous quantities of high grade protein and 
other essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for hungry boys, milk and milk 
products are foundation foods for. good eating and 
good health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 

have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 

trition of the American Medical Association and found 

consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 
Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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VACATION 
ON A 
BUDGET* 


with 


car 





Cypress Gardens 





LOW SUMMER RATES” 


ar, all gos, oil, 
Includes adel ‘aal admission to 


valected attractions. Fare to Florida 
ond lodging not included. 


example: from Tompa OF Jacksonville 
5 payYs—550 MILES 
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Come quickly to Florida. . 
or rai 


See all Florida NOW... 


ILLUSTRATED 











See all Florida’s 
most famous attractions 


a new car from HERTZ 


. by air, road 
il. From Jacksonville or Tampa, enjoy 
a Florida Thrifty Tour with a new 

from Hertz. Itineraries are flexible. 

. and go as you please. 
Low summer rates are in effect at 


excellent hotels and motels. 








A 
Florida Thrifty Tours 
405 E. Lafayette St., Tampa 2, Florida 


Please send Florida Thrifty Tours folder. 
Name 

Address 
City State. 


Please check one: 
ER 1 will travel by Air] Troin(] Bus] 
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at Auto-Tourist Shortcut Across Lake Michigan 


e MUSKEGON, MICH. 


(8.8. MILWAUKEE CLE, PPE SS 


of Driving on Congested 


§ Comfortable Sedshaeee. Luxurious lounges. ase decks. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Save 240 Mile 


hildren’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 
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temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
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You Don’t Have to Be a 
Photographer! 


(Continued from page 25) 


map reading as simple and uncompli- 
cated as possible. Another slide was 
made showing the mouth of the Gene- 
see River as it is today. Then the chil- 
dren would be able to relate the known 
area to the map symbol. 

Don’t Be Long-Winded 

I found as I worked that I had too 
many slides for one set. (I feel that 
there should be fewer than fifty slides 
per set in order to have a good learn- 
ing experience.) I divided the mate- 
rials on the Genesee River into two 
parts so that I could bring in all the 
desired learnings. The related material 
was used to make a third set of slides. 
The finished project consisted of three 
sets of slides. 

The Genesee River, Part I (45 
slides). From the Source to Rochester. 

The Genesee River, Part II (39 
slides). The River as It Flows through 
Rochester. 

Rochester Landmarks (28 slides). 

Commentaries were then written for 
each set of slides. In the commentar- 
ies I tried to strengthen the concepts 
in the following ways: 

1. By giving the historical back- 
ground of the subject so that it might 
have life and meaning. 

2. By clarifying common geograph- 
ical terms, such as mouth, source, trib- 
utaries, upstream, downstream, direc- 
tions, flood control, erosion, irrigation. 

3. By stressing the importance of a 
river in the development of a city and 
in the life of the people. 

4. By discussing important 
marks in Rochester, 

Putting the Sets to Work 

And so today in Rochester we have 
as part of our audio-visual materials 
three sets of slides for the teachers 
of Rochester to use. The master slides 
and commentaries were turned over 
to the Department of Instruction. Six 
duplicate sets were made of each 
series. These can be borrowed from 
the Audio-Visual Department by the 
teachers in Rochester when they wish 
to use them. The commentaries were 
mimeographed in booklet form. 

These sets and commentaries can be 
used by the teacher as he wishes. The 
slides are numbered in a sequence but 
they do not have to be shown in that 
order. The commentary is furnished 
for information and to suggest the 
kinds of things children will want to 
talk about when they see the pictures. 
The slides are instructional materials, 
to be used in whatever way will give 
meaningful learning experiences. 


land- 


Matron Mom 
(Continued from page 68) 


the Academy next week. There isn’t 
any charge for the lessons, but he’ll 
need to have supplies.” 

I wish you could have watched 
Frank’s face. I never saw anyone so 
surprised in all my life. Suddenly, 
Miss Kress was all business again, tell- 
ing us to get our coats, not to leave the 
lights on, to wear our rubbers in case 
it was muddy, and to be sure the back 
door was locked, but she wasn’t fooling 
us! 

Actually, that’s about all there is 
to the story. We went to the movies 
and saw a Western, but that really 
isn’t important. I guess what I’m try- 
ing to say is that if an adopted mother 
can be as special as that, the chances 
are that your own mother is pretty 
wonderful too, and just in case you 
haven’t thought up something like get- 
ting her a bottle of perfume or making 
a card for Mother’s Day, you’d better 
take care of the matter! 








Superintendents at the 
recent AASA Convention 
indicated that they would 

purchase The INSTRUCTOR 
as a teaching aid for 
individual teachers 


if requisitioned. 


Show your principal the 
INSTRUCTOR advertisement 
on page 18 of this issue. 

He can take advantage of 
reduced school rates to 

get The INSTRUCTOR and 
the subscription bonus 

"More Tips for Teachers" 
books for every teacher 


in your school. 
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America Sings 
(Continued from page 62) 


stood a foot or two from the basic 
background. A fifth-grade pioneer 
family sat or stood about as if taking 
a short rest. The other children of 
that grade, in pioneer costume, did a 
square dance on the floor.) 

ANNOUNCER—In the days of the big 
cattle ranches of the West, the life of 
the cowboy on the lonely plains fos- 
iered a wealth of cowboy songs. A fa- 
yorite was “Red River Valley.” 

(A strip of tan paper with cactus 
plants covered the lower part of the 
basic scene. Entrance to a ranch dom- 
inated the foreground. Sixth-grade 
cowboys leaned against a fence. After 
the song, the rest of the grade, in cow- 
boy and cowgirl outfits, gave an ef- 
fective lariat drill.) 

ANNOUNCER— The long, cold winters 
of the North, with their deep snows, 
coasting, skating, and sleighing, are 
often featured in northern songs. The 
one-horse open sleigh may be forgot- 
ten, but “Jingle Bells” will live on. 

(The snow scene, which had been 
used once before, was put in place 
again, with a red barn substituted for 
the log cabin. A real tree, with 
“nowy” branches, stood at right and 
left foreground. White sheets were 
thrown over the floor to further sug- 
gest snow. A papier-maché pony, al- 
most life-sized—a mother had made ‘t 
in one day—drew a bright red sleigh, 
in which were seated two children, 
well-wrapped. Another girl, in old- 
fashioned fur-trimmed cloak and bon- 
net, waved at them. A fourth-grade 
was responsible for this episode. The 
frst verse of “Jingle Bells” was sung 
for the picture, after which girls, rep- 
resenting snowflakes in white crepe pa- 
per dresses and muffs, tinsel-trimmed, 
danced to the music of “Jingle Bells.” 
The boys, dressed as snow men in 
white suits, black top hats, red mufflers 
and mittens, and canes, did a drill to 
“Frosty the Snowman,” after which 
the girls chased them off the floor by 
throwing paper snowballs at them. 
The snowballs had been concealed in 
their muffs.) 

ANNOUNCER—Near the close of the 
last century, the United States expe- 
rienced a trend toward imperialistic 
expansion. In 1898, Hawaii was an- 
nexed. Songs of the islands became 
popular in the States. “Aloha Oe” is 
still a favorite. 

(The background was quickly 
changed to a sea scene again, with a 
itrip of tan across the lower part for 
beach. In the foreground, right and 
left, were palm trees, made by wir- 
ing crepe-paper palm branches to real 
saplings. A boy in white shirt and 
white trousers, with bright sash, played 
a ukulele for a girl in Hawaiian cos- 
tume. The floor show was an ador- 
able little “hula” dance done by third- 


| graders.) 


ANNOUNCER—After our colonies be- 
came free from England, they retained 
many of the songs, games, and customs 
of the mother country. Among these 
were the Mother Goose rhymes be- 
loved by children all over the land. 

(A huge pumpkin house stood out 
from the basic scene. Peter stood 
guard over the outside, while his wife 
peered through a window of the 
“house.” A medley of Mother Goose 
songs was followed by the floor show, 
which featured a favorite singing game 
of this third grade. The girls wore 
paper pinafores and the boys, flowing 
bow ties.) 

_ ANNOUNCER—With America’s great 
interest in education, it was inevitable 
that songs about school days should 
become part of her music. A frivo- 
lous little tune, “School Days,” is pop- 
war with children and adults as well. 


(A picture of our own red brick 
building had been painted and placed 
against the basic background. A road 
was added. Down the road came the 
familiar yellow school bus. In the 
foreground two children stood waiting 
for it. For the floor show, second- 
graders, in ordinary school clothes, 
gave a slightly “jazzed-up” version of 
“School Days” as they played games 
that are normally played on the play- 
ground.) 





ANNOUNCER—The traditional wed- 
ding music has become almost an in- 
stitution in America. It is said that 
Lohengrin’s “Wedding March” quick- 
ly touches the heartstrings. 

(Basic background was used, plus a 
floral arch, palms, and waiting guests. 
However, the actual wedding party of 
first-graders came out on the floor and 
staged a miniature wedding.) 

ANNOUNCER—We must not forget 
our modern music, much of it of a 





strange new nature. New ways, new 
songs—what will survive, what will 
perish, we cannot say. We can only 
present it, for it is a part of America. 

(The New York skyline in black 
silhouette was placed over the basic 
green, plus a yellow moon. A night- 
club scene enacted by one fifth grade 
was in the foreground—guests sat at a 
table, listening to a singer. On the 
floor, part of the children sang while 

(Continued on page 76) 








overlooking famous Diamond Head. 
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“*QOKE’’ IB A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1967 THE COCA-COLA COMPAN 


come to Hawaii o © « here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom ...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 


have a Coke ...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


éparkling drink in all the world, 
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Gee a Lot....and spend little! 

















° TO EDINBURGH from London (393 miles) the rail fare is 
oniy $7.87 on your Thrift Tour Ticket—only 2¢ a miie! 


The luxury and comfort of rail travel 
cost little in Britain when you travel on 
a Thrift Tour Ticket. Up to 1,000 miles 
of rail travel in Britain and Ireland— 
only $20 (2nd class), $30 (1st class). 
Good for berths and reservations and 


BRITISH RAILWAY: 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 


all Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
Scottish steamer services. Valid for six 
months. Additional mileage available 
at commensurate savings. See your 
travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 
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Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept. 1-5, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., 
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Money Gone, Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried safe First National City Bank Travelers Checks 


—got a prompt refund in full. Safe ?— everywhere. Spendable ?—yes, yes the 


world over. Famous for 50 years, they’re backed by America’s greatest world- 


wide bank. Cost only $1 per $100. Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


ONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


ma lelitelst+ 1a! 


ty Bank of New York 


Member Federa Deposit Insurance Cx« relaehitelal 
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“I Will Try to Be...” 


(Continued from page 45) 


Pierre Duval, Jacques’ father, had 
been fighting with the French Under- 
ground Forces when the Germans had 
stormed into the town one night, de- 
stroying houses and shops as they 
looked for food, clothing, and other 
valuables. Women and children had 
been ordered out of the houses, and 
the Germans were hunting with reck- 
less abandon. Food supplies were low, 
and they knew they did not dare to 
tarry long, for close on their heels was 
a detachment of American soldiers. 

Jacques’ mother had not even been 
given time to pick up her baby son 
who was sleeping upstairs. With the 
rest, she had stood in the street, watch- 
ing her house being robbed of any- 
thing that would serve the enemy. 

Already the Allied troops could be 
heard entering the town, and the haste 
of the soldiers was great. As they 
rushed out the door, they knocked 
over a lamp which fell into some straw 
that Madame Duval had placed in a 
box for the dog. Fanned by the draft 
of the open doorway, the sparks soon 
burst into flames. 

As the soldiers ran, she attempted to 
go in the front door to rescue her sleep- 
ing baby. Unable to penetrate the 
smoke and heat, she rushed to the back 
door, only to find it locked. She was 
screaming in terror as the American 
soldiers ran up the street. Grabbing 
one of the men, she pointed to the sec- 
ond story where her baby was asleep. 
Somehow she made him understand, 
and he managed to get into the house, 
breaking the front window with the 
butt of his gun. His uniform was 
aflame as he opened the second-story 
window and dropped little Jacques 
into her waiting arms. Then he 
jumped out, but by the time the uni- 
form was torn from his body he was 
badly burned. The other women laid 
the soldier on a blanket and carried 
him to the chemist’s. But carefully as 
he tried to save him, the next day the 
young soldier died. His body was laid 
to rest in the American Military Cem- 
etery from the First World War. 

Jacques’ mother and father wrote to 
the parents of Private William Martin, 
expressing their gratitude, and every 
year for as long as he could remember, 
Jacques had brought flowers on the 
American holidays to honor the soldier 
who had given him the gift of life. 

He paused when he had the flowers 
arranged. Many, many times he won- 
dered what Private William Martin 
had looked like. “I’m fifteen,” mused 
Jacques. “He was only three years 
older when he rushed into the burning 
building to save me. I wonder if I too 
would have such courage.” Then bow- 
ing his head he said another prayer 
before leaving the grave of his un- 
known friend. 

By now the town was bustling with 
activity. Many American soldiers had 
arrived the night before for the Me- 
morial Day Ceremonies. Housewives 
were scrubbing their steps or sweeping 
the walks in front of their houses. The 
street cleaners were busy, and people 
were unloading wagons of flowers. 
Many American tourists would be buy- 
ing flowers to put on the graves. 
Jacques saw two American soldiers 
looking very spick-and-span in their 
dress uniforms and white gloves. 
“Perhaps they will be the ones to fire 
the shots,” he said to himself. At the 
corner, he met his friends, René and 
Marcel, already on their way to school. 
“Tl get my books and be with you,” 
he shouted. 

“Today should be a holiday,” com- 
mented René as the two boys waited. 

“Yes, it should be a holiday, but in- 
stead it is test day,” grumbled Marcel. 


“If we were bright like Jacques, we 
would not have to worry about the 
examinations,” said René. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” said Jacques, 
as he joined his friends. 

“You know it is right,” insisted 
Marcel. “No other boy in the class 
gets his lessons so well.” 

“Perhaps the examination will be 
through in time so we can watch the 
American ceremony,” Jacques sug- 
gested. 

“Maybe you'll be finished, but not 
I,” growled Pierre. “Sometimes I think 
you know even more than Monsieur 
André.” 

Jacques laughed. André Achard was 
their teacher. He had studied at the 
University of Paris, and while he some- 
times had trouble keeping the boys 
quiet, Jacques knew he was a brilliant 
man. Often Jacques stayed after 
school to help Monsieur André with 
the marking of papers, and Monsieur 
André was giving him special English 
lessons in return. 

The Professeur from the Depart- 
ment of Education was already at the 
school to administer the examination. 
Memorial Day, American tourists, and 
ceremony, or not, the students soon 
were at work on their papers. It was 
a long, hard examination and Jacques 
was just finishing his paper when there 
was a knock at the door. It was the 
concierge of the village hall. A whis- 
pered consultation took place. Then 
Jacques heard his name being called. 
He left his paper on the teacher’s desk 
and went to the door. 

“You are to go to the village,” 
whispered the Professeur. 

“I?” asked Jacques in surprise. 

“Yes, and you had best tidy up a 
bit.” 

Jacques turned his head away in 
shame. He knew that as he thought 
about the questions on the exarnina- 
tion, he had run his hands through his 
hair. And was not his mother always 
warning him about keeping his shirt 
tucked neatly into his pants? 

“You are to come quickly,” said the 
concierge impatiently. 

“Go to the car,” said the professeur 
with authority; “he will follow you 
right away.” 

As the little car bumped its way 
over the cobblestone street to the vil- 
lage hall, Jacques grew first bewil- 
dered and then frightened. Was some- 
thing wrong with his father? Had his 
mother been hurt? Had he done some- 
thing to bring shame to his family? 
He followed the concierge up the steps, 
and there was Denis Pousson, the vil- 
lage lawyer, going importantly into the 
building. Now Jacques was sure that 
something was wrong. 

He hesitated at the door of the 
Mayor’s office. Inside were some 
strangers and his father. The Mayor 
stepped out into the hall. “It is the 
parents of Private William Martin,” 
he whispered. “They have come to 
Suresnes to see you. 

“And Papa?” asked Jacques. 

“We called him from his work at 
the boulanger’s.” 

“And Mama?” asked Jacques. 

“Shh!” whispered the Mayor, “she 
is home preparing for the visitors. 
They are going to stay at your house.” 

“And Denis Pousson?” asked 
Jacques. 

“He has come to interpret. He 
speaks the English better than anyone 
else,” said the Mayor. 

“Not better than Monsieur André,” 
thought Jacques to himself as he en- 
tered the room. Pompously Denis 
Pousson assisted in making the intro- 
ductions. At first Jacques felt ill at 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Costumes for the Band 
(Continued from page 48) 


“My suit is going to be just as wide 
as my paper is. See! It just covers 
me,” exclaimed Ann. 

“I wonder how I’m going to make 
my suit stay down; it sticks out so far 
in front,” Elizabeth observed. 

“It won't stick out so when you put 
the belt on around the waist,” said 
Elaine. 

“Oh, I'm going to make my cap 
first,” announced Ralph. “Let’s see— 
the band boys had caps with shades 
over their eyes.” 

“That’s the visor,’ Tom informed 
him. 

“Well, I bet it won’t be easy to 
make a cap like that, either,” added 
Ralph. 

“Well, let’s see how big your head is 
and then we can make a cap out of 
newspaper first, and if it doesn’t fit 
—why—” 

“Oh, I can make it fit all right,” 
interjected Ralph. “I'll take this strip 
of paper and pin it around my head 
for the band—and—” 

But long before the band suits and 
caps were completed, Chester an- 
nounced: “Tomorrow the band is go- 
ing to parade, and I want Charlie to 
be the leader of the girls and J.R. 
leader of the boys.” 

“But our suits aren’t ready!” cho- 
rused the children. 

Charlie came to the rescue by sug- 
gesting, “Well, we can wear clothes 





My Problems 
Maurice Seitter 
All my problems 
I’m putting away; 
I'm saving them 
For a brainy day. 





we have at home. J.R. and I have 
Indian suits and they'd make good 
uniforms.” 

“T have a white sailor suit with long 
trousers I could wear,” said Tom. 

“IT have some khaki overalls; would 
they be all right?” asked Arthur. 

“Yes, they’d be just right,” assured 
Charlie, “because they’re the color of 
the soldier boys’ uniform.” 

“But what can we wear?” chorused 
the girls. 

“Well, the girls who haven’t Indian 
suits or middy suits can wear plain 
white or blue or red dresses. What do 
you think, Miss Fink?” questioned 
Charlie. 

“A good plan,” I responded. 

“But the band boys were all dressed 
alike!” Chester exclaimed. 

“Well, I tell you what we can do.” 
Charlie again came to the rescue. “We 
can have all of those with sailor suits 
march together, and all those with 
overalls together, and—oh, yes, then 
we can have all the overall boys play 
the drums, the sailors blow the horns 
—and like that— couldn’t we?” 

Thus, having been duly announced 
and planned for, the parade was on, 
and excitement ran high the next 
morning. 

As I entered the room, Chester 
bolted in, exclaiming, “We need some 
big poles! Where are the yardsticks? 
See this big sheet of paper? That's 
going to be our banner!’ And pres- 
ently the pennant was shaped and 
mounted on the yardsticks. 

Next Charlie rushed in. “Miss Fink, 
do you think it would be better to 
have the children march single or 
double file?” 


“It depends upon the arrangement 
you'd like to make with their uniforms 
and instruments,”. I replied. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll have two lines. 
Do you think I'd better mark the floor 
where the lines are to form? I brought 
this chalk; then we'll see just where to 
stand.” 

Charlie’s problems were not yet all 
solved, however. Which uniforms were 
to head the line, which ones were to 
follow? “Oh, let’s have the overall 





boys first like soldier boys, and the 
Indians next because their suits are 
almost the same color as the soldier 
suits. Now, which suits shall I have 
next? Oh, I'll have the girls in white 
dresses and middy suits and blue dress- 
es next. Then the boys in blue overalls 
will be the last because you see we 
have red, white, and blue right in or- 
der.” The red trimmings on the In- 
dian suits suggested this plan. Girls in 
red dresses marched with the Indians. 





“Everybody take places with your 
instruments,” Chester directed, and 
shortly with the drums, tambourines, 
horns, and bells the children were 
ready to march, and eager to forge 
ahead. 

F “Where are we going?” questioned 
oes 
“Oh, we'll march outside, around 
the Administration Building, and down 
the street past the President’s house.” 
(Continued on page 76) 








Arkansas River, to permit passengers ample time for enjoyment 
and photography of this marvel of nature. 
The “Scenery Unlimited" provided on Rio Grande’s 
Vista-Dome See-Way through Colorado and Utah is not equaled 
anywhere in the world. Make your next trip a pleasure trip 
... travel Rio Grande, The Scenic Line of The World. 


® Family Fare Plan 
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The Vista-Dome Royal Gorge makes a ten-minute stop 
in America’s most famous travel wonder, the Royal Gorge of the 
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Uncrowded Canada’s 


land of 
LEGEND and LORE 


MANITOBA 





Live again the storied days of 
stone fort, iron horse. See famous 
landmarks and monuments. Visit 
Lower Fort Garry . . . beautiful 

St. Boniface Basilica and other 
historic sites. 





A New High in 
Holiday Variety 


Thousands of lovely lakes . . . miles 
of spacious, sandy beaches... 
wonderful shopping . . . excellent 
accommodation . . . warm, sunny 
days, cool restful nights . . . all com- 
bine to make your Manitoba vaca- 
tion an adventure you'll long 
remember. ° 






Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
769 Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Costumes for the Band 
(Continued from page 75) 


“But,” interjected Charlie, “we 
ought to stay in the room first and sort 
of practice so we'd be sure of doing 
right when we're outside.” 

“Well,” said Chester, anxious to be 
on parade, “we'll be practicing as we 
go along.” 

A conflict was on. What was the 
band to do? 

“One leader wants us to stay in- 
doors, the other wants us outside. 
Which one are we to follow?” I ques- 
tioned the group, 

“T'll tell you what to do. Let’s 
practice a little while inside until we 
get a good start, and then we can go 
outside,” adjudicated William of the 
peaceful heart. 

This plan was agreed upon, and car- 
ried out. After the line of march, with 
military precision, had reached the 
far side of the Administration Build- 
ing, Chester ran from the ranks shout- 
ing, “Halt! We're going to give some 
yells now!” 

“What shall we yell?” the puzzled 
children asked. 

“Why, say, “Rah-rah-rah! C.I.A.! 
All ready!” 

An attempt was made to follow in- 
structions, but Chester was dissatisfied. 
“Oh, that’s too slow, and besides we 
have to yell together! Charlie, you 
help us to keep together! Now let’s 
give three cheers for Dr. Smith.” 

“We'll have to give the tiger too— 
like this (illustrating) at the end,” 
said Tom. 

“One, two, three,” said Charlie. 

“Now yell!” called Chester and ev- 
erybody yelled lustily. 

“Forward march!” 

Around the building and down the 
street with pennant waving, drums 
beating, horns tooting, bells jingling, 
the sturdy tramp, tramp of the little 
feet never missed a beat. Then back 
to the building once more. 

The Kindergarten Band, in make- 
shift uniforms had held its first parade. 





SOME kindergarten teachers who 
have sent for copies of “Kinder- 
garten Confidential” are writing 
us that they send newsletters of 
various kinds to parents and oth- 
ers in the community. We have 
seen some of these letters and 
know they would interest you. If 
you want to exchange newslet- 
ters with other kindergarten 
teachers, send us your name and 
address and we will publish a list 
next fall. If you do not publish 
a newsletter but would like to 
see some that others have put out, 
you can consult the list when it 
appears in THe Instructor and 
mail an addressed envelope with 
six cents postage to any teacher 
on the list. 











“I Will Try to Be...” 
(Continued from page 74) 


ease, but the kindly faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin gave him encouragement. 
“T will take you to your son’s grave,” 
he offered shyly. Pousson replied that 
they had already been there. The 
Martins said something in English, and 
Jacques caught the word flowers. He 
knew they were thanking him. 

“Do you have a picture of your 
son?” he asked. Mr. Martin smiled 
as he drew out his wallet. Then he 
said something in English. 

Monsieur Pousson turned to Jacques. 
“They have come to ask you to take 
their son’s place.” 
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Jacques felt bewildered. He turned 
to his father. Then he thought of his 
mother. “I know ghey gave their son 
for me,” he said firmly, “but if they 
mean that I would come to America 
to live with them, I must say no. I am 
my mother’s and father’s son. I must 
stay with them.” 

Pousson relayed the message. The 
Martins shook their heads. Again they 
said something in English. 

“That is not what they mean,” said 
Pousson. “It seems they bought some- 
thing in America that is like insurance. 
You pay money and then you get mon- 
ey to go to college. The money came 
due just about the same time their 
son died here at Suresnes. All these 
years it has been in the bank. Now 
that you are almost ready to go to col- 
lege they want you to take the money 
in place of their son.” 

The Mayor turned to Jacques. 
“Monsieur André has told them how 
well you do at school. He is sure you 
can pass the entrance examinations at 
the University.” 

Jacques’ eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. He had had a dream of going 
to the University like Monsieur André, 
but he knew that there was no money 
in their family for him to go. “I 
would like to be a teacher,” he said 
shyly. “I would like to teach the Eng- 
lish to French boys and girls if I 
could.” 

Monsieur Pousson relayed the mes- 
sage. 

Jacques watched his father as he 
shook hands with Monsieur Martin. He 
too wanted to say something to show 
how grateful he was. Carefully he 
thought out a sentence and to Monsieur 
Pousson’s amazement he said in halt- 
ing English, “This is Memorial Day for 
you. You are giving me a memorial to 
your son. I will try to be. . .” He fal- 
tered, for he did not know the word 
worthy, but somehow the Martins 
seemed to understand. 

“We know you will be,” said Mrs. 
Martin as she put her arm around his 
shoulders. 

Then Jacques smiled and turned 
toward the door, anxious to take his 
American friends home to see Mama, 


America Sings 
(Continued from page 73) 


the others imitated the Rockettes in a 
precision dance.) 

ANNOUNCER—When American col- 
onists fought to free themselves from 
England, the song which they adopted 
for their own was the rollicking “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” American children sing it 
still. It will be remembered as long as 
the story of Betsy Ross and the Flag 
is remembered. 

(The basic background was used. 
With a fireplace against it, it looked 
like scenic wallpaper. Betsy Ross and 
George Washington looked at a huge 
colonial flag, spread between them. 
The floor children tap-danced, looking 
charming in outfits of red, white, and 
blue.) 

ANNOUNCER~—Every nation has songs 
born of war. We present songs of the 
War between the States, World War 
I, and World War II. 

(A battlefield scene suggesting any 
war was sketched. An American flag 
stood at right foreground, a weary sol- 
dier stood at left. Lights were kept on 
this scene throughout the singing of 
songs from the various wars. There 
was no floor show after this scene.) 

ANNOUNCER~—Yes, America sings— 
in the church, in the school, in the 
home, at work, everywhere. Music 
helps to keep our nation strong, unit- 
ed, and free. In closing, let us all rise 
and sing our national anthem, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 





MUSIC REFERENCES 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
(Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5): 
“Indian Lullaby,” “Blue-Bells of Scot- 
land,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 

Sheet music (order from local deal- 
ers if you can’t borrow): “Frosty the 
Snowman” and “Comin’ in on a Wing 
and a Prayer.” 

Singing Together from the series 
“Our Singing World” (Ginn & Co., 
New York 11): “Faith of Our Fa- 
thers,” ”Oh, Susanna,” and “Swing on 
the Corner,” a square dance. 

Singing in Harmony (same series) : 
“Fairest Lord Jesus,’ “Santa Lucia,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Red 
River Valley,” “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and “Caisson Song.” 

Singing Every Day (same series) : 
“Jingle Bells.” 

Teaching Physical Education in the 
Elementary School (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York 16): Indian Braves 
dance. 

Twice 55 Community Songs (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston 16): “Colum- 
bia the Gem of the Ocean,” “Wearing 
of the Green,” “Aloha O6ce,” and 
“Tenting Tonight.” 

Consult a dancing teacher for sim- 
ple hula dance directions. 


Mental Hygiene in the 
Special Class 


(Continued from page 49) 


overdependence. Some special-class 
pupils are afraid to try even simple 
or easy tasks. Such youngsters should 
be encouraged toward greater self- 
dependence. Without repeated trials, 
they cannot progress. They need op- 
portunities to develop their potentiali- 
ties to the fullest. 

The classroom program should have 
provisions for daily creative activities. 
Creative resources provide emotional 
release, and a type of emotional 
catharsis. Healthful emotional out- 
lets provide self-expression and good 
therapy. Finger painting, clay model- 
ing, woodwork, construction activi- 
ties, and music are wholesome outlets. 
Manual activities have the added ad- 
vantage in that they help the children 
to focus their attention, and give them 
practice in coordinating their move- 
ments on projects scaled to their abil- 
ity. When they have made something 
they like, their eagerness to take it 
home reveals their great pride. The 
feeling of success is highly important. 

Where there are underlying conflicts 
or persistent emotional disorders, it is 
important that the matter be brought 
to the school psychologist, with a re- 
quest for phychiatric attention. 

Mentally retarded children are often 
a tragic burden upon their parents. 
Special-class teachers can help pro- 
mote good mental-hygiene conditions 
in the homes. Through parent confer- 
ences, home visits, statements on re- 
port cards, and school bulletins the 
following pertinent facts can be 
brought to the attention of the parents: 

1. Above all else, the child needs 
the love of his mother. A home that 
contains affection and a good emotion- 
al climate contributes to good mental 
health. Happy relaxed relationships 
between a child and his parents are 
essential. 

2. A child needs to express himself, 
but at the same time he needs to de- 
velop self-control. There should be 
responsibility along with freedom. 

3. Hobbies and absorbing interests 
need to be developed. 

4. For whatever he does well, there 
should always be encouragement and 
praise. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Alicia of Venezuela 
(Continued from page 20) 


please go on with your story,” and he 
smiled at Alicia. 

“The explorers sailed onto the lake, 
and there they saw an Indian village. 
The houses were built on stilts over 
the water. 
to house by boat. This reminded 
the men of Venice—that’s in Italy,” 
Alicia added. 

Again Abuelo nodded gravely. 

“And so they named our country 
Venezuela, which means ‘Little Ven- 
ice,” said Alicia. 

“That’s a fine story, and you told 
it very well,” said Abuelo. “Did you 
also learn that Indians still live there 
today on the very spot where Ojeda 
saw them?” 

Alicia shook her head. “No, Abuelo. 
You see we begin with long ago in his- 
tory. We are not up to now yet.” 

Abuelo nodded. He picked up the 
other book, which had Geografia in big 
letters. “And did you learn this week 
why Lake Maracaibo is so important 
to us and the world?” 

“No, Abuelo. We do not get to Lake 
Maracaibo for many months.” Alicia 
turned the pages to show how far they 
would go before they came to the 
paragraphs about Lake Maracaibo. 

“It seems a long time to wait to 
learn about this important lake on 
which you live. Perhaps we could have 
a lesson today. How about it?” said 
Abuelo turning to Mothtr. “I should 
like to take Alicia to the other side 
of the lake this afternoon.” 

Mother hesitated amoment. “She is 


Indians went from house 


“And so will I,” said Abuelo. “But 
speaking of forgetting—I almost forgot 
to give you this.” And he handed 
Alicia a big, white box. 

She untied it quickly, lifted the lid, 
then stared at what looked like a box 
of bright red foam. She lifted it out, 
and held up a lovely new dress, which 
was Abuelo’s surprise. “May I wear 
it tomorrow, Mother?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course,” Mother answered. 

Soon after lunch Alicia and Abuelo 
boarded the boat. A few minutes lat- 
er, it left the dock and headed out 
over the waters of the great lake. 
Abuelo told Alicia that much of their 
country’s great wealth came from un- 
der the water, from oil found there. 
The new school buildings, the hospi- 
tals, fine roads, and many other things 
were bought with money from oil. 

All around them on the water tall 
derricks stood like forests of dead 
trees. Abuelo explained that under 
them drills were working to find more 
oil. Oil from these wells was being 
pumped through pipes for more than 
thirty miles. Abuelo told Alicia how 
pipes laid under the waters of the lake 
carried oil to huge tanks on land. 

As they watched from the deck of 
the boat, a great oil tanker passed them 
on its way to the other side of the lake. 
Big barges moved over the water, and 
dozens of small boats hurried here and 
there. All had something to do with 
oil. Men in a motorboat waved to 
Abuelo and Alicia as they sped past. 
And just as Alicia raised her hand to 
wave, her hat sailed off, and landed 
on the water near the boat! She looked 
at Abuelo, too surprised to speak. He 


The breeze blew across the water 
and ruffled Alicia’s long dark hair. It 
felt good not to have a hat on, 

At last, they neared the Indian vil- 
lage. Alicia saw that houses did in- 
deed stand high up over the water. 
Ladders at the side of the house 
reached down to the water. From the 
ladders, people stepped down into the 
long narrow dugouts—the boats that 
were the streetcars and buses of this 
village on stilts. Boys and girls, small- 
er than Alicia, scrambled down the 
ladders, then paddled their dugouts 
swiftly across the water. The captain 
edged the boat near a house that was 
the village store. Stems of bananas 
hung from rafters. Large coconuts in 
greenish brown husks were piled on 
the floor. There were baskets of 
oranges and mangoes, and many other 
fruits and vegetables. Bolts of bright 
cloth were on shelves in the store, and 
strings of bright beads hung on a hook 
at the end of the shelf. 

At last the captain turned the boat 
away from the village. 

“Was the village like this when 
Ojeda found it?” Alicia asked. 

“Not just like this,” Abuelo an- 
swered. “Indians were living over the 
water, just as now, but these Indians 
have many more things to make life 
comfortable. Some of these things they 
have because of oil, too.” 

The sun was low in the sky now. 
Soon it would be dark. Abuelo turned 
to Alicia. “How about a nap below 
until we get in?” 

Alicia was glad to rest, and as soon 
as she lay down she was sound asleep. 
The hoarse whistle of the boat as it 





going to sing in the chorus at the fes- 
tival tomorrow afternoon. It will be 
so hot on the lake. I hope she will not 
be sunburned. Alicia always forgets to 
keep her hat on.” on. 

“T will remember,” Alicia promised. 


Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you 
along the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles 
of ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll be entering a new 
vacation world! First, perhaps, you'll relax in your com- 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 
inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. 


The Canadian is famous for ultra-modern luxury. Coach, 


smiled and pointed. The boat had 
turned, and a man had rescued her 
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neared the dock awakened her. She 
jumped and started to the deck to 
find Abuelo. She glanced in the mir- 
ror at the end of the cabin, and gasped 
at what she saw. Her face was bright 
red. She hurried on deck. 


“We'll take it 


and Abuelo smiled, and 
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tourist, or first class, every seat is reserved at no extra fare. 
The Canadian is in daily service all year long between 
Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Vancouver. 
Ask your travel agent about all-expense tours in the 
Canadian Rockies or see Canadian Pacific in principal 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Railways - Steamships « Airlines - Hotels - Communications - Express 


“Abuelo, oh, Abuelo, look. My sun- 
burn. What will Mother say? And 
how will I look at the festival?” She 
felt distressed. 

“We won’t worry,” said Abuelo, and 
patted her gently on the head. “You 
could not help it that your hat blew 
away. And as for how you will look 
at the festival, I would say just fine. 
Your face will match the red dress. 
I like things that match. Just think, 
what if your new dress were green?” 

Alicia smiled gratefully at Abuelo. 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 16-17) 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, 

Thomas Y. Crowell | ae 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 

William Morrow & - Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

o—_ McNally & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 

be 

Reso House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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“Thanks to The Rainbow— 





Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan— Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In mary 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “‘Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











SUMMER WORK 


Interesting and profitable work for 
teachers and principals with a repu- 
table firm. Many teachers have used 
the summer months to qualify for 
permanent positions with large in- 
crease in financial returns. 


Address: 
R. H. TARBELL 
Personnel Manager 


816 Lafayette Bidg., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 











Mental Hygiene in the 
Special Class 


(Continued from page 76) 


5. There is nothing to be gained by 
comparing a child unfavorably with 
other children. Every child is a dis- 
tinct individual, with his own unique 
characteristics. 

6. Mental health begins in child- 
hood. Children have a tendency to 
imitate their parents, therefore par- 
ents should strive to develop good 
habits. 

The job of mental hygiene is to help 
the individual achieve an equilibrium 
between himself and the external 
world. Therefore, it is important to 
remove conditions within the child’s 
environment that contribute to mental 
ill health. 

The special-class teacher is in a cru- 
cial, but also privileged, position to 
help mentally retarded children devel- 
op fully and prepare for the realities 
of life. Strengthening the mental 
health of each child helps ensure that 
as an adult he will be a better parent, 
a better worker, and a better citizen. 


EDITORIAL NoTE: This topic was cov- 
ered in a similar article published in the 
Point One Pointer, the official bulletin 
of the East Bay Association, which is 
an organization of teachers of educable 
retarded children in nine California 
school districts. This organization was 
founded by the teachers who felt the 
need to know what others in their field 
were doing. Mary Carolyn Dobbs writes: 
“To render greater assistance to these 
teachers, we should like to receive mate- 
rial and good classroom ideas from 
teachers of educable mentally retarded 
children in other parts of the country. 
We can also mail copies of the Point 
One Pointer to anyone who sends $.25 
a semester to defray costs.” Address: 
Mrs. Mary C. Dobbs, Editor, Point One 
Pointer, 2211 Seventh Street, Berkeley 
2, California. 


Little Hippopotamus 
Visits the Zoo 


(Continued from page 42) 


Early Saturday morning everything 
was ready and Harold was dressed in 
his fine new suit. He kissed his moth- 
er good-by and climbed into the car 
beside his father. 

They got to the station just in time 
for Harold’s father to put the suitcase 
and basket on the train and to ask the 
conductor to see that Harold and his 
baggage got off at the zoo. 

After a long ride Harold arrived at 
the zoo. 

A jolly-looking man in a fine blue 
uniform with gold trimming came to 
meet him. He chuckled, “So this is 
Harold! I am the zoo keener and I 
promised your aunt I would meet you. 
She lives down this street, the fourth 
place on the right.” 

Uncle Herbert and Aunt Hilda were 
looking for him. They were huge fat 
friendly hippos and Harold thought 
Uncle Herbert looked very much like 
Father Hippopotamister. 

They greeted Harold and made him 
feel welcome. Then they showed him 
around their pleasant home. 

It was the next to the largest house 
in the zoo, with a spacious yard and 
a big swimming pool. Elsie Elephant 
lived next door in a larger house but 
Harold thought his uncle’s home was 
a grand place. 

Harold visited with his aunt and 
uncle and gave them messages from his 
father, Hippopotamister, and his moth- 
er, Hippopotamissus. They thanked 
him for the gifts. After lunch on Sun- 
day they hurried to put on their fine 
clothes before the crowds of people 
came. 

Uncle Herbert put on his best suit 
and sat down to smoke his after-dinner 
cigar. Aunt Hilda wore her pink apron, 
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her red shoes, and her Sunday hat. 
Harold put on his red and white 
striped suit and green tie. They all 
sat in the shady front yard to wait. 

Soon the people began to come. 
There were tall ones and short ones, 
fat ones, old and young, all kinds of 
people. 

“Every Sunday, and sometimes on 
other days, the people come to show 
us their fine clothes and to see our 
homes,” explained Uncle Herbert. 

Harold was very excited and found 
the people quite amusing. 

Some of the people leaned against 
the heavy iron fence around the yard 
and Aunt Hilda explained that the 
fence was to keep the people out. No 
doubt some of them would like to swim 
in the pool. 

Hippopotamissus had taught Harold 
that it was rude to stare at strangers. 
Even when the people stared, Harold 
felt uncomfortable about looking at 
them. 

One small thin man stared and 
stared at Harold, who felt quite sorry 
for him. Perhaps if that man had had 
plenty of hay and vegetables when he 
was young he might have grown more. 
Harold opened his mouth to speak to 
his visitor but the thin man took one 
look at his huge mouth and left in a 
hurry. 

Uncle Herbert laughed and laughed. 
“Imagine being afraid of a little Hip- 
popotamus!” 

A little boy and girl threw sticks 
and pebbles at Harold. 

“Did you ever see worse behavior?” 
whispered Aunt Hilda. “Any little 
Hippopotamus would be too courteous 
to throw things at children.” 

They glimpsed a squarish-looking 
man who reminded Harold of Dr. 
Wart Hog except that he wore a dif- 
ferent kind of glasses. 

There was a fat lady in a pink dress 
who looked a little like his mother, 
except that she wasn’t quite so big or 
so pretty. 

Some big boys tried to poke Uncle 
Herbert with a stick, but a zoo attend- 
ant chased them away. 

Aunt Hilda said it made her nervous 
to be stared at. She sat with her back 
to the crowd and shaded herself with 
her pink umbrella. 

A few people threw peanuts at 
Harold and his uncle as though they 
were monkeys. 

Harold noticed everyone walked 
around the muddy spots in the path. 





Didn’t they know how much fun it 
was to wade and roll in mud? Harold 
began to notice the animal neighbors 
too. 
Elsie Elephant stood quiet and dig. 
nified in her front yard. On the left 
Mr. and Mrs. Giraffe and their son 
Raffy were reading the Sunday papers, 
Across the street a family of monkeys 
were doing tricks for a crowd of peo- 
ple who tossed them peanuts. 
All afternoon the people walked 
past. The funniest, Harold thought, 
were the ladies teetering along on their 
high heels. That must be quite a trick 
and take a lot of practice, he decided. 
The street in front of Aunt Hilda’s 
house was soon littered with popcorn 
boxes, peanut sacks, candy wrappers, 
and empty paper cups. Harold won- 
dered why they didn’t put the trash in 
the big containers marked “Rubbish.” 
“People are very untidy,” he told 
his uncle. “Animals are much neater.” 
After a while Harold suggested they 
all go for a walk. 
“No well-behaved zoo animal ever 
goes outside his yard,” explained his 
aunt. “We must all stay here.” 
“May I go and play with the mon- 
keys in their yard?” Harold inquired 
politely. 
“We zoo people are friendly but we 
never visit each other,” said Uncle 
Herbert. 
“Then I will make a few mud 
pies,” Harold told them. 
“Mud pies! Oh dear, you mustn't 
muddy up, the front yard; the zoo 
keeper likes to keep the place very 
tidy,” scolded Aunt Hilda. 
So Harold sat quietly. But how he 
wished he could play with his friends, 
make mud pies, or help his mother by 
licking the bowls when she made a 
cake, 
Finally the zoo attendant came and 
told Uncle Herbert it was time for 
Harold to take the train home. 
Aunt Hilda gave him a lunch to eat 
on the train. 
Harold thanked his relatives for his 
visit and promised to visit them again. 
Then he followed the zoo keeper to 
the train. He was very happy. 
On the train he thought the train 
wheels sang softly: 
“I’m going home to have some fun, 
Have some fun, 
Have some fun, 

I’m going home to have some fun; 
I missed my friends at home.” 


(Continued on page 79) 
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“Tommy plays entirely by ear.” 
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Dare to Dig 
(Continued from page 6) 


working in groups been analyzed. Some 
of the barriers between people arise 
because we are afraid to admit that 
people have feelings, and that feel- 
ings count. This propensity has caused 
teachers to remain aloof in their deal- 
ings with others, lest they be judged 
adversely. We have failed to sense 
that how people feel is also an index 
to the stage of readiness they may have 
for new ideas. We can gain much by 
an analytical listening. 

Much of the research now in prog- 
ress will help us to become aware of 
the blocks to good relations between 
child, teacher, principal, supervisor, 
and consultant. By practice and pa- 
tient understanding we can acquire the 
sensitivity to single out the attitudes, 
words, and actions that serve as bar- 
riers to communication. We know that 
all of us, because we are human, need 
to be appreciated and esteemed for 
ourselves. We must experience satis- 
faction with the major part of what 
we do, if our efforts are to continue 
long. We must always realize that each 
of us is a specialist in his own expe- 
rience. If our several experiences can 
be shared and the ideas pooled, the 
result of such sharing will be better 
than the thinking of any one person 
alone. 

What does this mean to us, as teach- 
ers—-those who have beeri teaching long 
enough to feel that they have found 
good and satisfactory ways of perform- 
ing their teaching tasks—those who are 
newcomers and feel a little unsure of 
what may be the best way—those who 
feel they are always in need of new 
ideas, that children “drain them dry” 
—those who have returned to teaching 
after years of service elsewhere only 
to find that there are new names for 
some of the old ways and new ways for 
some of the old names? How may each 
find help for needs which are so very 
different? 

First it takes faith; faith in the 
purpose and sincerity of yourself and 
those around you; faith to believe that 
you are important and that what you 
have to say and think is important, not 
necessarily that it is right, but that it 
is important because it is the result 
of your experience. No one else has 
had exactly the same experience. For 
this reason, if no other, you have an 
obligation to contribute your experi- 
ences to the group with which you are 
working. You say you are not working 
with a group—but wait, you really are. 

Listen in for a bit. Said one pri- 
mary teacher to another over a cup of 
coffee, “How do you teach your chil- 
dren to make the capital ‘A’? I do it 
this way.” 

“You do? Well, isn’t that interest- 
ing? I do it this way. I wonder how 
Jane in ‘C’ section and Malinda in 
‘F’ section do it?” 

“Let’s ask them.” 

When all the notes had been com- 
pared it was found that the teachers 
in this one school were teaching six- 
year-olds four different ways of mak- 
ing an “A.” This brought on a host of 
questions—Does it make any differ- 
ence how letters are formed so long as 
they are legible? What happens when 
the children go into second grade? 
How are the second-grade teachers 
teaching it? 

As the questions became thicker and 
thicker someone said, “Let’s ask the 
building principal to have someone 
help us with this problem. And let’s 
ask him to join our discussion too.” 
So the principal and the supervisor 
joined the little group to discuss the 
making of an “A.” Is one approach 
as good as another and what should 
be expected of a child in the matter of 
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handwriting? Each teacher takes from 
the group the ideas that will fit his or 
her experience best, because each one, 
by the nature of things, is a special- 
ist in his own experience and a spe- 
cialist among his children. 

If the group is stirred to further 
interest, there is the question of drill. 
What are the findings of research and 
the functional ways to provide repeti- 
tive practice and a multiplicity of re- 
lated questions? 

The success of such groups depends 
upon the realness of the problem to 
the group, the sincerity of interest in 
each person’s views, and a willingness 
to listen and to share. This means 
that each person’s views are given equal 
hearing whether the person is a super- 
visor, a teacher, or a principal. No 
group should be maintained after its 
purpose for being is achieved. It is 
the spirit of questioning—attempting 
to find answers and solutions in re- 
lated experiences—that should be cher- 
ished. If you hesitate to dig because 
of fear and pride, lift them aside. It’s 
the will to dig that counts. 

Often there is a need for several re- 
source persons to sit with a group, 
each bringing his specialty to a com- 
mon problem. This may happen with 
a group of teachers or a teacher and 
her class. Preparing for a television 
appearance of eighth-graders who wish 
to present a portion of the Wright 
Brothers’ life would call for the re- 
sources of the art, the science, the 
music, the speech, and a number of 
other consultants. This time the help 
would be brought directly to the class- 
room, and the pupils, the teacher, and 
the consultants might plan together. 
Shoulder to shoulder the work would 





be done. Here it is the “we” ness of the 
project that counts! 

There are those who feel that, if a 
different procedure is to be used by 
one, it must be tried by all; but the 
best atmosphere for creativeness is en- 
couraged by maintaining an “uneven 
front.” Teachers must be ready and 
willing to let the next room try some- 
thing without feeling left out and 
without discouraging those who are 
different. Of course, in the chicken 
world the strange one is often pecked 
to death, but, in our time, when the 
world is demanding much of educa- 
tion, the new, the untried, must be en- 
couraged and then evaluated sincerely, 

This same relationship should exist 
between schools in a school system, 
There may rightfully be a period when 
one particular school has most of the 
available resource help, and_ schools 
must be quite content until the period 
is over. In such cases, however, the 
understanding and good will of all 
should be sought in the preliminary 
planning. 

Ease of communication in the use of 
resource people has passed with the 
passing of the small district, but the 
gold is still there. If teachers really 
want resource help, good relations can 
be had for just a wee bit of digging. 
What if a street must be rerouted, an 
old practice changed? Let’s overcome 
inertia and indecision. The hole in 
the western mining town is an invita- 
tion to dig. Let’s put down a hole of 
our own—question why we do as we 
do—challenge old ways—listen to oth- 
ers. Ideas are worth hearing—the gold 
is there. Tear down the fences! Set 
up communication! Share the findings! 


DARE TO DIG! 








Asbestos 
a New Kind of Mache 





GROUND asbestos and plaster of Paris 
in equal parts, mixed with water, are 
used to cover the rough form of the 
bird (or any object you wish to model). 
For final modeling use two parts of as- 
and one of plaster of Paris. 
Finishing nails with the heads cut off 
are used for legs, if the bird is mounted 
on a section of a log. For legs to be 
attached to a twig or branch, use No. 
be bent 


bestos 


14 copper wire which can 
around it where the feet would be. 


A simple way to make a foundation 


for this modeling material follows: 
Cut a side-view bird shape 
folding tag, making a stencil or tem- 






from 





Template 








MABEL G. SERGEANT 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fulton 
Street School, Auburn, New York 


plate. Place the template on cardboard 
and draw the body shape a little small- 
er than the size of the finished bird. 
This will allow you to build it up on 
all sides with the modeling mixture. 
Cut a slot in this cardboard body form 
for the tailpiece to be inserted. 

The tail is of cardboard and slides 
this slot about halfway to the 
beak. Reenforce the body piece with 


into 


three smaller pieces of corrugated 
board, also cut to fit. Form the body 
around this cardboard structure with 


the mache. Paint it with tempera col- 
ors and apply clear varnish to the bird 
after the tempera has thoroughly dried. 
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Rain or Shine—There Is 


inal rhythmic responses to verse and 
music which were the children’s fa- 
vorites during the study. At the same 
time, parents will see their child’s ac- 
complishments in creative art. 


EVALUATION 


Besides discernible improvement in 
eye and ear response to environment, 
the teacher will also notice greater 
freedom of expression in all activities 
as the children demonstrate their var- 
ious abilities. A unit of this kind is 
beneficial in drawing out the shy child 
and making him a larger contributor 
to the class program. 


South America V— 

Colombia, Venezuela, 
Surinam, the Guianas 
(Continued from page 24) 


(native vegetable, and commercial tap- 


ioca), carnauba wax, and vegetable 


ivory. 

4. There has been increased manu- 
facturing in: textiles, sugar refining, 
grain products, leather goods, and so 
on. Home industries produce: straw 
hats, jewelry, linen, alligator bags. 

5. Cotton, cacao, and a type of 
sisal are lowland crops. Wheat, bar- 
ley, beans, potatoes, and corn grow 
from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. 

6. About “4 of the country could be 
grazed. Quality of cattle has been 
improved. 

7. Colombians mine the most gold 
in South America, the most emeralds 
in the world, and considerable plati- 
num, which is not widely available 
anywhere, 


8. There is coal in quantity, but it 


and vaulted arches making a glittering 
white underground “cathedral” which 
extends for miles. 

6. Most Colombian farms are moder- 
ate-sized except for plantations where 
sugar, rice, and cotton are raised. 

7. Colombia (as well as Venezuela, 
the Guianas, and Surinam) has two 
wet and two dry seasons: wet from 
March to May and September to No- 
vember; dry from December to Febru- 
ary and June to August. 


VENEZUELA 


History 

1. Because of indebtedness to a Ger- 
man banking house in the early 1500's, 
Charles V of Spain gave the family 
permission to settle in Venezuela. The 
contract was canceled because of Ger- 
man cruelty to the Indians. This may 
have been an excuse to prevent non- 
Spaniards from getting a foothold in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

2. The freedom movement in South 
America was spearheaded by Simén 
Bolivar and Francisco de Miranda, 
both of whom had been tutored by 
Simén Rodriquez, variously described 
as revolutionist and democratic intel- 
lectual. 

3. Since Bolivar’s time, Venezuela 
has had presidents and dictators of 
varying ability. Among the strongest 
leaders was Juan Vicente Gomez, a 
Creole, who ruled in or out of the 
president’s chair from 1909 until his 
death in 1935. Gomez encouraged for- 
eign investment in oil and other re- 
sources, built schools, hospitals, and 
roads, and paid off the national debt, 
but his methods were criticized by the 
electorate. Constitutions have been 


(Continued on page 82) 








BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 


graduate yh $. 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SRS 


ae | peeee 
ENGINEER 
FINE AND. APPLIED ARTS 


WORKSHOP IN SPEECH READINESS 
Six semester sone credit may be earned in each of the five-week session. 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 14 to JULY 20 


SECOND TERM—JULY 22 to AUGUST 24 


For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


























Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s 1957 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 


Clty ccccccccccccecccccece Ceecccccccccoveces Zone 
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j comame PROFITABLE STUDY 


“. WITH YOUR VACATION 
~ 
SQ 


~ 


WHEATON’S 43rd ANNUAL 


‘For rree Me OB\s Oy @ OB ca 


BULLETIN 


Simmer Sena SCHOOL 


Dept. 571N 


FACULTY OF75. 8 


Complete courses include . . . special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp, Summer 
Institute of Missions. Air- conditioned library. New 
chemistry buildi Combine 4 
with friendly Christian fellows Rie 
Inter-Session—June 11 to 21 
First Term—June 22 to July 19 
Second Term—July 20 to August 16 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 21 and July 19 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 11 to August 17 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


Southern California 


Summer Sessions 

June 24—August 2; 

August 5—August 3! 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate 
and undergraduate. Soules includes 
many distinguished jeclanem. Organ- 
ized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Delightful sum- 
mer climate. 

For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 



































University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 17 to July 27; 
July 29 to September 7. Tuition 


Fee $60 for each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session 
of Six Weeks. June 24 to August 2. 
Tuition Fee $60. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of 
Six Weeks. June 24 to August 2. 
Tuition Fee $60. One Session of 
Eight Weeks. June 24 to August 
16. Tuition Fee $80. 


Wide variety of courses. Graduate 
and Undergraduate. Courses have 
been planned to meet all phases of 
Teacher Training—requirements for 
credentials, courses meeting Cali- 
fornia State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as Cali- 
fornia, refresher courses—and courses 
leading to Graduate degrees. 


e 
FOR BULLETIN, address Univer- 


sity of California Summer Sessions 
Office, (1), Berkeley 4; or 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, (I), Los Angeles 24, 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, 
(1), Santa Barbara, Calif. 








De'Paul 


UNIVERSITY 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC > COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + LAW 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers. While 
at_DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
aah yp ty —- Write today for bulletin and 


dotes. 





DePaul University, Chicage 1, til. 
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: world's greatest sea- 
show, action-packed with 
danger, drama, and the 
unexpected. Daring divers 
defy voracious fish; weird 
sea monsters. A vast 
wonder-world you'll see 
nowhere else! 
Entertaining — Educational 


\"3 
RY MIAMI'S @ FABULOUS 










RICKENBACKER CAUSEWAY 


Open 9 AM-5:30 PM 


MAINE 





SNe sa AEH” UT A 7 
X 
> n 


o 26 September 4 
Beautifully located. dchightfel seaside resort. 
Write for reservations or literature. 

H. L. ond M. H. MERRILL 


UNQUIT, MAINE 
NEW YORK 
GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hote! Velve) 





































You’re So Smart to stay at 


NEW YORK S MOST VE 


BAUME 


Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room , . . 700 rcoms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. moderate price restaurant. 





Write for booklet 
From $4.00 daily. Weekly on application. 





Lexington Ave. at G3rd St., N.Y. 21, N.Y. ¥ 











Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [kuataan 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 

















COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay of this modern 25- 
. story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Lorge, 


rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both,from $6 
daily. Two room 
suites from $10.50 
SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television eveileble 


a 
Hote BEACON 


Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrob, Monaging Director 











center 
your 
entertainment 
in 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N.Y. 19 
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Big 1957 
BLUE BOOK 


1S OFF THE PRESS 


72 Colorful pages of information 
and pictures. Boardwalk attractions - 
Golf, Fishing, Boating and all sports - 
Theatres - Piers - Hotel and Motel 
accommodations - All you'll need to 
know for the finest vacation you've 
ever had ! 









Write Dept. |, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 








Visit the, sere” 
Bridge 
OF VIRGINIA 
Historic Hotel » Modern Motor Lodge « 
Excellent Food « Swimming +» Dancing 
« Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 
Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


James N. Hunter, General Manager 
Dept. 1-27 Natural Bridge, Virginia 








TRAVEL ADVERTISERS 
in The Instructor 


are your Best Guide to 
holiday, trip, or vacation. 








South America V— 
Colombia, Venezuela, 
Surinam, the Guianas 


(Continued from page 81) 


written 24 times since 1819. General 
Marcos Perez Jiménez has been head 
of government since 1952. 

Geography 

1. The 1,148 miles of Venezuela’s 
coast border the Caribbean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and its southern 
boundary almost touches the equator. 

2. The 1,600-mile Orinoco River 
and tributaries drains most of the coun- 
try, and makes a marshy delta. After 
the Amazon and Plata, it’s South 
America’s largest river system. 

3. Most of Venezuela is a succession 
of high ranges and intervening valleys 
and plateaus which begin 10 to 25 
miles from the coast. 

4. Climate varies from tropical to 
frigid. 

5. Forested Guiana Highlands south 
of the Orinoco River cover about % of 
Venezuela. Mount Roraima (9,200 
ft.) is the highest point. 

6. Six peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
de Mérida in the southwest are cov- 
ered with snow at 16,000 ft. 

7. A 34-mile channel connects Lake 
Maracaibo (130 miles long and 70 
miles wide) with the Caribbean Sea. 
Cities 

1, Caracas (pop. 695,095), capital, 
and birthplace of Bolivar, was founded 
in 1567. Mt. Avila forms a barrier be- 
tween city and Caribbean 10 miles 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 5-11—Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. 

May 5-12—Music Week. 

eme: Life Means More 

with Music. 

May 12—Mother's Day. 

May 18—Armed Forces Day. 

May 20 —The birthday of 
ead Elizabeth II. 

May 30—Memorial Day. 

May 30—Ascension Day. 











away. Traffic uses 8-lane highway on 
two levels and underground parking. 
A cable railway was completed from 
the city to top of Mt. Avila in 1955. 

2. Maracaibo (pop. 232,488) spells 
oil and wealth. It has been a trading 
center since 1571. 

3. Barquisimeto (pop. 105,080), on 
fertile plain of Turbo River, dates 
from 1552. Agricultural products 
(sugar, pineapples, and sisal) and not 
minerals make it important. Manu- 
facturing is increasing, 

4. Valencia (pop. 88,674), about 96 
miles west of Caracas, was founded in 
1555. Besides profitable orange and 
lemon groves, coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, it’s the country’s largest manu- 
facturing center. 

5. Maracay (pop. 65,761), a resort 
city bordering Lake Valencia, is in a 
sugar and coffee region. 

6. Puerto Cabello (pop. 34,413) has 


docking facilities and snow-white 
sandy beaches. 
7. Ciudad Bolivar (pop. 31,000), 


overlooking the Orinoco River, 200 
miles from the Atlantic, was named 
Angostura until 1846. The bitters of 
the same name (made from bark) are 
used in treating fevers and for season- 
ing foods and beverages. 

8. Merida (pop. 24,994), located in 
the midst of 13,000-ft. Andean peaks, 
has quaint narrow streets and old Span- 
ish mansions. It specializes in candy 

(Continued on page 83) 
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South America V— 
Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, the Guianas 
(Continued from page 82) 


resembling fruit in color, shape, and 
flavor. 

9, La Guaira (pop. 16,279), ancient 
city dating from 1589, is Venezuela’s 

incipal port. Cut into rocky cliffs, 
it overlooks the $22 million harbor. 
Products and Resources 

1, Main agricultural products: cof- 
fee, sugar, bananas, cotton, sisal, hides, 
rice, and coconuts. 

2, From the forests: natural rubber, 
balata, (gumlike rubber used in golf 
balls and for insulating cable wire), 
cinchona bark for quinine, and tonka 
beans for perfume base. 

3, In 1941, an American steel com- 
pany’s prospectors located iron ore 
at El Pao, south of the Orinoco. The 
company spent $65 million in 10 years 
to build a 34-mile railroad through the 
jungle, and ship-loading facilities at 
_ Hierro on the Paria Peninsula. 

. In 1947, another American steel 
coy located the world’s largest 
iron deposit after a 7-year magnetic 
search by air. Cerro Bolivar, west of 
the Caroni River, has ore deposited 
over an area 4 miles long and 4,000 ft. 
wide to depths ranging from 230 to 
550 feet. The company built a 93-mile 
railway, and dredged a 24-foot chan- 
nel in the Orinoco to reach the sea— 
178 miles away! 

5. Venezuela is the third largest 
source of oil in the world. Its largest 
field is Lagunillas, on the eastern shore 
of Lake Maracaibo. About 80 per cent 
of the crude oil is processed at refin- 
cries on the Netherlands’ islands of 
Curacao and Aruba. 

6. Largest gold mine is in E] Callao 
district near Colombian boundary. 

7, Other minerals: phosphates, as- 
bestos, copper, lead, bauxite, nickel. 

8. Known coal reserves in eastern 
Venezuela could yield 150,000 tons an- 


jually for 100 years. 


9. There’s about 1 million tons of 
sulphur in the coastal state of Sucre. 
People 

The population increased from 5 
million to 6 million between 1950 
and 1955. 
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This elementary school in Caracas is typical of 30 new buildings for which 


the Venezuelan government allocated $20,000,000 in 1955. 





Although Venezuela has never had 
many European immigrants, it was 
one of the first countries to welcome 
displaced persons from World War II. 

Most people are Negro or Indian; 
the white people are mainly Spanish. 
Miscellaneous 

1. Venezuelans cheer as lustily as 
Americans at baseball games. Thou- 
sands enjoy night games at Olympic 
Stadium. Many attend bull fights at 
Maracay and other rings. 

2. The daily revenue of $1% million 
from 2 million barrels of oil is 
poured back into the country with 
these results: low income taxes, bal- 
anced budget, no foreign debt, indus- 
trial progress, favorable trade balance, 
and enlarged programs for health, ed- 
ucation, and welfare. 

3. In many parts of the interior, a 
pack mule is still the best means of 
land transportation. 

4. A 4-lane highway between La 
Guaira and Caracas begins at sea 
level, and rises 3,000 feet before de- 
scending through tunnel to the city at 
2,805 feet. Most of the original 388 
curves have been eliminated. Formerly 
a 1%-hour trip, motorists now make it 
in less than 25 minutes on a highway 
which cost $7 million a mile to build. 

5. The world’s highest waterfall 
was discovered by American aviator- 
prospector, Jimmy Angel, in 1935. The 
block-wide 3,212 ft. Angel Falls in 
the Guiana Highlands flows from about 
300 ft. below the mesa rim. 

6. Much of the natural asphalt 
from Lake Maracaibo area is shipped 
to the United States. Early sailors oft- 
en repaired their boats with this black 
liquid which oozed from shore rocks, 


BRITISH GUIANA 


History 

England’s only possession in South 
America, the largest of three areas 
administered by Europeans, was origi- 
nally settled by the Dutch West Indies 
Company in the 1600’s. Administra- 
tion changed many times as French, 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Really SEE 


everything | in 
CALIFORNIA! 


CARMEL —3 and 5 Day Avis Vacations 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


San Mantieo- 


Complete guided tour de luxe, to 
see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine 
Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native 
guide takes you thru Chinatown after 
dark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


Travel, Agent will make all 


arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to Berkeley and Stanford Universi- 
ties, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Moon, his- 
toric Monterey, Yosemite, Angel's Camp 
and other Gold Rush towns. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 425 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Licensees for 
Avis Rent-a-Car System 











YOSEMITE —5 Day Avis Vacations 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


Xoo Kngelie— 


Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed Farmer's 
Market ... Fascinating lectured tour of 
homes of stars in Beverly Hills, Beaches 
... See Blue Boy at Huntington Library— 
the Harbor—Disneyland. 


Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 

or write for— 
FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, Santa 
Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope (The Big 
Eye), Palm Springs, Death Valley, Hoover 
Dam, many more. 


TANNER 


GRAY LINE Mort ours 
Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
are not acceptable.) Send 

Ail in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: pages 84, 86. 
Travel: 88, 90, 92. Summer Schools: 92. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Please send me your free complete graded list of Westmin- 
ster Literature for Youth, with recognitions by schools, libraries, etc. 





Ins. 319 

PEND COC GEES © 600605'00000095060005009000s 0000600860006 0 6600008 GSES socscssccese 
hi Ads shactlscas oukebece Redes 4obeeedeedeheececewssedss esses No. Pupils ..... 
CAE svcves cc hith Mb due eatin edd GbAbEOSEEb 0d 64660606 cddc0deee MD cs ccteis SS cnt ceases 5-57 





E. M. HALE AND COMPANY. Please send me my FREE copy of your complete catalog of 
Cadmus, Landmark, Allabout, and Magic Window Books. 





Ins. 131 

DEES 6 666404000500 0nsc0tn 9s 660560604600 b606 conn eanesenees cocccccccs GIOEO ccicovccces 
Street or R.D. ....... 0000000000006 2eccceseoroseeeedeeeeedecoccscooccéescccese No. Pupils ..... 
CNAObSSE Rebbe EOud 66 6090:0006060000006006606000008640 BRD céccece GOD cacicinne SBF 





FRIENDSHIP PRESS. Piease send me a free copy of INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE which in- 
cludes a small copy of the Picture Map of Indian Americans. 





Ins. 90 

$bdadebeer cee SSSCRSEWOndeceseresescoceccccececcceeooececcoccoesesces GQOOOO ccccccesoce 
SE GP BEADS, ode cecencecs MEE ObSEOCbONS ns) 68658 6060066500 0605000060000 coe Ke No. Pupils ..... 
MORRO hSS SCE Sbredb ode Hb bheesecdcnstcaccedocosececeecte BORG cccecee GOONS cccscccce, CBP 





POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600H. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, FREE 
information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with dignity and 
respect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer months. 





Ins. 410 
Dy CMMMEEENSLS C406 PEE UEOASS 60006 bsbedde dns cecbocesshisoeccooceseacees GOGO cides-ssces 
Siveet OF B.D. ccccccceccccccccccesccccccccce bebetdnsevnnedececesecsecccaseus No. Pupils ..... 
GRy cccccece Co eeccccccccosescce rer TT CT ert Te TTT ee BOBO cccccee GME: 6csccaute 5-57 





INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 





Ins. 484 

0bb5 bes daeserccccessccoceooe CPSC OSC ode Sorcccceeesoccceccocccocccs GOED covccccceve 
i Cec seeh dasebebhsdseespnceyene 06060406 666pesbbesbessesccccecas No. Pupils ..... 
EER DDE Ladi edna PRs he wads ebbbs 6b sdmoeces ccentcecres Zone ....... are 5-57 





Lettering,"’ using the Marsh ''77''. Colorful booklet which suggests hundreds of uses for 
teachers, inci. Fiash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, 
colors. Shows how to have fun with your ''77"' Pen. 





@ MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of ‘'Quickie Course in Drawing and 








Ins. 510 
SEED 0s 00.0.000:600 690600 006600660060000000000b0008 606400 S609 00 0000 eR CCCS GIOSO cccvicccvecs 
CM Minn 66606 060000006 900006000000 00060606 0b bebesssevccescecoees No. Pupils ...... 
SURGES SMN Che OSes 5.0 hos bss creceddccccesesecocesccee MOOG cvccasee TOIND cc ciscceceaes 5-57 
CHILDCRAFT. Please send me a reprint of your 4-page insert ‘'Teachers Say Childcraft Is 

Basic to the School Program." 
Ins. 64 
POM cccccccccccocccccccscccccces cocccccccce eee PITTTITITITITIITT TILT T TTT 
Sivee? OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccce TITITIITT ILI PETIT TTT TTTrrrriiierTrrieee 
City .....+- PPTTTITITITITITITITITITITITT TTT Tee EERO cecccce BONO cvcvcccce 5-57 





HOLGATE TOYS, INC. Please send me your new illustrated catalog of Holgate's com- 
plete line of toys that ‘entertain as they teach and train."’ 





Ins. 588 
RN Ghd s 060.60 0500000668 56600 SOS 06S SObCoODEDSCo eos ECoOL COO CCC COSC CCeEDS GIEGS  scsescracss 
BOPESE GP BB, ccccccccsocccccccccsceccccsccccgcoccccceccccccccccccccesececce No. Pupils ..... 
City ..eeeeeee eeeccceseces TITTITITITIT TTL TTT Zone ....... State .....000. 5-57 





COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send me a free copy of your 16-page booklets on: 
( General Science; () Social Studies; () Story of Our Libraries for classroom use. 





Ins. 435 

0500066006506 500500000 066000 000000000 00s cee eceeeeceececeecooeeceees GIOES cccnccceses 
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Teaching Aids for the Visually Handicapped 
(Continued from page 49) 


The visually handicapped child can 
often participate with his sighted 
classmates in group work. For example, 
he can read from his braille notes de- 
scriptions of slides being shown on a 
screen; he can write or give a report 
about the topic for a field trip. Thus 
he gains a deeper insight into what 
otherwise might be a rather fleeting 
and confused jumble of experiences. 

The tape recorder is an instrument 
of great value to the older blind stu- 
dent. What others take in notes he 
may tape-record. 

Specimens are an important part of 
the education of the visually handi- 
capped. Scale models, stuffed animal 
specimens, and actual live specimens, 
where practical, offer valuable means 
of enriching the learning capacities of 
children whose touch is keener than 
their sight. 

Blind and partially sighted children 
learn most by doing just as normal 
children do. Home economics, various 
art forms, and agricultural subjects 
may be cited as examples of areas in 
which the visually handicapped have 
definitely proved their ability to learn 
by doing these tasks which will allow 
them to live independent lives. 


Naturally, time, space, and available 
funds must be considered in determin. 
ing what special considerations may 


be given the visually handicapped child — 


in the sighted classroom. But he 
should be encouraged to participate 
in role playing, drama, sports, and ey. 
ery experience from which he is cap. 
able of learning without undue dan- 
ger to himself or others. He must and 
will sustain a few more physical in- 
conveniences than his seeing fellows, 

Like other children, the visually 
handicapped have a need for recogni- 
tion. But it is just as emotionally un- 
fortunate for the visually handicapped 
child to become a showman with his 
skills, as it is for him to be shrinking 
and alone in the corner with his braille 
book. He may share with the whole 
class the “talking book” records loaned 
to him by the Library of Congress; or 
he may play a solo on an instrument 
for the school assembly. He should 
learn from his school experiences that 
his handicap is a limitation that can 
be compensated for in various ways, 
that people will be kind to him, but 
that he is expected to cooperate as a 
group member, neither shrinking 
away nor seeking the limelight. 


_The Terrible Dragon 
(Continued from page 63) 


a nice place. But all I want is just 
one thing to make me happy. 

(Boys enter and stand watching.) 

QUEEN—What would make you 
happy? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (very slowly and 
plainly)—Just one thing. 

QUEEN (turning to others) —Perhaps 
he’s hungry. He might like some par- 
snips. Did anyone ever try to give 
him any? (All shake heads.) Well, I 
will then. 

CHILDREN—Let him get them him- 
self, Your Majesty. 

QueeN—Perhaps he has a lame foot 
or something. I shall give him some. 

CHILDREN—Oh, no! No! 

QUEEN—I shall give him some. 
(Smiling, she walks over to Dragon 
and holds out a few parsnips to him. 
These have been handed to her by 
Pagettes.) Here, nice Dragon, try 
these. (The Dragon looks at them, 
nods, starts to eat one, looks happier, 


0 


tries another as it is handed to him by 
the Queen.) Poor, poor Dragon, you 
aren’t very happy, are you? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (smiles and nods)— 
Now I am! 

QUEEN—You are? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON (nods and smiles 
several times more)—I am_ V-E-R-Y¥ 
happy now! 

QUEEN—Then what changed you all 
of a sudden from The Terribie Dragon 
to The Happy Dragon? 

TERRIBLE DRAGON—I’Il tell you, Your 
Majesty. The parsnips were very good, 
very good, but better than the parsnips 
were the kind words you spoke. For 
all I ever wanted in all this world was 
a few kind words. And now that I 
have them, I shall remember them 
always. 

(The Queen steps forward, places 
her hand on the Dragon’s shoulder, as 
the Children surround them both and 
sing “The Terrible Dragon.” ) 
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South America V— 
Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, the Guianas 


(Continued from page 83) 


Dutch, and British traded it back and 
forth until 1814. 

Queen Elizabeth II now appoints a 

ernor and part of the council, and 
defense and foreign affairs are still the 
concern of her government. 

Geography 

1. British Guiana, about the size of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, con- 
ists of a 10-mile wide coastal plain 
wih a background of high rolling 
hills and wild unexplored mountains. 
About 85 per cent of the country is 
forested. The main rivers (Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice) flow into the 
Atlantic. 

2. Several waterfalls could produce 
lydroelectric power, but the distance 
between them and populated areas is 
90 great to be practical. Among them 
are: the 822-ft. Kaieteur Falls on the 
Potaro River; the 840-ft. King Edward 
VIII Falls on the Semang River; the 
2000 ft. Kukenaam Falls on the Cu- 
quenan River. 

Cities 

1, Georgetown (pop. 85,000), the 
capital, is on the east side of the 
Demerara River. Formerly a Dutch 
town, it is protected from ocean tides 
by a seawall and dikes. 

2. New Amsterdam (pop. 9,567) is 
at the mouth of the Berbice River. 
Products and Resources 

1, Sugar, the chief export, is also 
wld as molasses and rum. 

2. Rice, an important food crop, is 
second to sugar in acreage. 

3. Coconuts, cacao, and coffee are 
mostly grown for home use but copra 
is exported. 

4. British Guiana is the world’s sec- 
ond most important source of bauxite. 
Much of the ore becomes aluminum 
in Canadian plants. 

5. Oil, manganese, and mica _ re- 
surces have not been developed. 

6. Forests yield mahogany, and oth- 
at eabinet woods, but the problem is 
getting them from source to market. 
People 

British Guiana’s 458,780 people are 
mainly East Indian, Negro, and South 
American Indian. About 3 per cent 
are Europeans. 

East Indians were brought in as 
cheap labor on the plantations and in 
the mines because they could with- 
stand the hot humid climate. 


SURINAM 


History 

l. In 1667, South America’s new- 
et self-governing nation was traded by 
the British to the Dutch in return for 
Nieuw Amsterdam (New York City). 
After it had changed hands several 
limes, the Dutch gained permanent 
title in 1815. 

2. Queen Juliana of The Nether- 
lands appoints the governor and the 


executive council. A body of repre- 
sentatives is elected in Surinam. Self- 
government has come within the last 6 
years. Foreign affairs and defense are 
handled by The Netherlands. 

3. The original inhabitants were 
Arawak Indians, one of the most civil- 
ized tribes of the Guiana Highlands. 
They were later overrun by warlike 
Caribs—head-hunters and cannibals, 
Geography 

1. The Courantyne River separates 
Surinam from British Guiana; the 
Maroni River forms its eastern boun- 
dary, and the Tumucumaque Moun- 
tains separate it from Brazil. 

2. The Coppename, Suriname, Sara- 
macca, and Nickerie rivers rise in the 
Wilhelmina Mountains (about 4,000 
ft.) in the interior and flow north. 

3. The coastal lowlands are protect- 
ed by dikes and drainage canals, and 
cooled by the trade winds. 

Cities 

1. Paramaribo (pop. 78,000), the 
capital, has one of the world’s most 
unusual roads—a 30-mile highway be- 
tween city and airport was built with 
a base of mahogany logs and a sur- 
face of bauxite, during World War II. 

2. Nieuw Nickerie (pop. 4,000), in 
the center of the rice district, is the 
second largest community. 

3. Moengo (pop. 2,000) largely ex- 
ists because of nearby bauxite mines. 
People 

1. About % of the 214,000 people 
live in Paramaribo. Most mine or agri- 
cultural workers are Hindus, Javanese, 
Chinese, and Negro. The “bush” Ne- 
groes of the interior are descendants 
of African slaves. 

2. Slave trade was abolished in 1808, 
but freedom did not come until 1863. 
Products and Resources 

1. First it’s sugar cane, then rice, 
coffee, and oranges. 

2. Gold is next to bauxite as min- 
eral resource. A 107-mile railroad 
connects the gold mines at Dam with 
Paramaribo. 

Prior to 1940, Surinam depended 
on financial help from The Nether- 
lands, but since 1947 the bauxite busi- 
ness has made the country virtually 
self-supporting. American firms have 
worked fields at Moengo on Rio Cot- 
tica and cooperated with the Dutch 
on mines on Rio Suriname about 20 
miles from Paramaribo. 

4. Mechanical equipment for plant- 
ing and harvesting rice can be used on 
some polders (filled-in areas), but 
East Indians find the water buffalo 
useful on smaller farms. On the new- 
est polders, rice is alternated with corn 
and soybeans in the same year. 
Miscellaneous 

1. The clothing industry developed 
since World War II with market for 

(Continued on page 86) 
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BORROW by MAIL 








As a teacher, you enjoy special privileges at POSTAL FINANCE. We'll 
gladly make you a loan to tide you over payless vacation months—You 
make no principal payments until your salary checks start again. - 
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VACATION? 


Make it a real one, with 
days in the sun —travel, 
broaden your horizon, meet 
interesting people. Come 
back with restored vigor for 
your duties in the Fall. 

Or, you may want to at- 
tend summer school to im- 
prove your professional 
standing and qualify for a 
higher pay position. Maybe 
you need money to take care 
of an accumulation of debts. 











Start the summer with ‘Peace of Mind’’ free from 
worrysome bills. You can get money to pay all your bills at 
once. No more past due doctor bills, insurance premiums, 
home maintenance costs and other obligations. Your peace 
of mind is worth many times the small cost of the loan. 


COST CONTROLLED LOANS 


You control the cost of your loan. Pay interest only for 
the actual time you keep the money, on unpaid prin- 
cipal balances. The sooner you repay—the lower your 
cost—no excessive charges at any time. 


LOANS MADE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
—ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 
Postal Finance has specialized ro in making loans 
to teachers in complete confidence. We require no co-signers 
..- your friends, family, school authorities never notified. 
Everything is handled through the privacy of the mail. 


LOW LAWFUL RATES 
You are assured of low, lawful rates because we are 
STATE LICENSED. No deductions, no fees, no hid- 
den costs. You get the full cash amount immediately. 
No principal payments to make during payless summer 
months—repay in small monthly payments when salary 
starts in the fall. 


LOOK, TEACHER! IT’S SO EASY! 
Just YOUR SIGNATURE is all we need to make you 
a QUICK LOAN of $100 to $600. Send for —. ete 
loan papers FREE—No obligation. CONVINCE 
YOU LF that A POSTAL FINANCE COST-CON- 
TROLLED LOAN IS THE EASIEST, MOST SEN- 
SIBLE WAY TO TIDE YOU OVER. For over 50 
years, Postal Finance has served the needs of educators 
throughout the U.S. A. 
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Dept. 600H- Omaha, Nebr. 
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MR. D. J. LEVITT, President 


200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600H 


Dear Mr. Levitt : Let me know about the special privileges I enjoy as a teacher 
when borrowing from Postal Finance Co., under your Cost-Controlled plan. 
Without obligation, please RUSH Free Details and Loan Papers in plain envelope. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 84, 8 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: 88, 90, 92. Summer Scheote: 92. 








WORLD BOOK < - * jeaaaaaad Please send reprint of CLASSROOM CLINIC FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHER 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Please send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 


"10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Piease send me sample copy of 
"Genie Story’’ - a 16-page full color cartoon booklet where a genie takes a schoolboy on 
an exciting journey and unfolds the hidden magic in a lump of bituminous. 
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STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 


information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 
on Page 3 
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BENEFIC PRESS, DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Please send me your No. 357 ''Cata- 
logue of Good Books for School and Library."* 
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Today's Wonders 
in Stance 10 PICTURE-STORY POSTERS 
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that explain today's scientific marvels. 
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sos le (10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 
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Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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South America V— ; 
Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, the Guianas 
(Continued from page 85) 


moderate-priced garments in Carib- 
bean countries. 

2. Health and education have al- 
ways been of prime importance to the 
Dutch, and this is evident in Surinam, 
although schools have not reached 
very far inland. 


FRENCH GUIANA 
History 

1, France started a small colony at 
Cayenne about 1650. Between then 
and 1817, ownership changed fre- 
quently. 

2. The slaves were freed in 1849, 
but the resulting labor shortage almost 
ruined the country’s agriculture. 

3. The area became a penal colony 
in 1854 for French political prisoners. 
This lasted until 1946, when prisons 
were closed and French Guiana be- 
came an Overseas Department with a 
governor and council appointed by the 
French government in Paris, and an 
assembly elected by the natives. 
Geography 

The country is divided into two sec- 
tions—a 25-mile wide coastal strip, 
and the inland territory of Inini. 
Products and Resources 

In addition to exporting gold, rev- 
enue comes from sugar, coffee, cacao, 
and timber. Food must be imported 
because only about 1,000 acres of the 
coast are cultivated. 

People 

Among the 28,000 population are 
some former prisoners who preferred 
to remain on the continent after serv- 
ing their sentences. 

Cities 

Cayenne, the capital and only city, 

is actually on an island. 


ACTIVITIES—For the Year 


1. Complete map of South Amer- 
ica by coloring the last two Latin 
American countries, the Guianas, and 
Surinam. Indicate the capitals, and 
the largest cities and rivers. 

2. In these countries, products seem 
to stand out more than people or 
places. On cutout maps indicate by 
symbol or name the source of minerals 
and agricultural products. 

3. Add the last items to the fact- 
file box. Save it for review work, and 
then “will” it to the next class for ref- 
erence. 


PROBLEMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
OR COMMITTEE WORK 


1. No part of Venezuela is more 
than 13 degrees from the equator. 
Does “degree” refer to temperature 
here? Make a chart illustrating various 
meanings of degree in connection with 
latitude, temperature, education, and 
music. Which meaning has a relation 
with time? 

2. Most of the Guianas and Suri- 
nam are between 0 and 10 degrees 
latitude, and 50 and 60 degrees longi- 


tude. How do these figures compare 
with where you live? What is the 
difference between latitude and longi- 
tude? Just talking or reading about 
them will leave clouds of confusion in 
young minds. For a simple explana- 
tion, and activities which make sense, 
refer to Science in Our World by 
Herman and Nina Schneider (Heath). 

3. Geography and history mean 
more if they can be related to some- 
thing the child knows. Those living 
in New York City should feel a spe- 
cial curiosity about Surinam which the 
British traded to the Dutch in return 
for their “home town.” Find other in- 
stances in the history of the U.S. and 
these South American countries where 
there is “kinship” in the events. 

4. A new school bus has been put 
into service. Help the children to see 
it in terms of construction materials, 
Underneath the paint on the stout 
steel fenders, can they visualize a 
mountain of iron ore in Venezuela 
from which this ingredient of steel 
might have come? Now is a good time 
to show the color filmstrip, Raw Mate- 
rials of Steelmaking, available from 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 

5. Read more about it—the tooth- 
less, tongueless Surinam toad which 
hatches its young in the spongy back of 
the female. What other oddities of 
nature inhabit these South American 
countries? Now is the time to become 
familiar with the two-toed sloth, pec- 
cary, anteater, armadillo, tapir, and 
so on. Take more than a look. Chart 
the name, description, size, and un- 
usual characteristics to make a deeper 
impression of these facts. 

6. Find pictures of colorful jungle 
birds. Use the colors of one or more 
to inspire original paintings, pottery, 
or weaving related to these South 
American countries. 

7. Sugar cane is an important crop 
in each of these countries. Find out 
how the tall stalks are transformed 
into granulated, powdered, confection- 
ers’, and brown sugar, and molasses. 
What crop grown in the U.S. resem- 
bles growing sugar cane, and is also a 
source of sweetening? 

8. Whenever a government inaug- 
urates a health program, purity of the 
water supply is tested. Between 1945 
and 1951, the Venezuelan government, 
in cooperation with the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs (a .U.S. govern- 
ment agency) completed 71 water sup- 
ply projects which affect the health of 
100,000 rural people. To help pupils 
see the “difference” in water, have 
them collect and label small samples 
of water from dishpan, bathtub, fau- 
cet, mud puddle, stagnant pool, and 
so on. After viewing samples under a 
microscope (borrowed if necessary), 
let them draw the “bodies” they see. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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South America V— 
Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, the Guianas 


(Continued from page 86) 


Have their findings analyzed by a 
nurse, doctor, or member of the local 
health department. Which sample had 
the most bacteria (bodies) in it? 

9. Trace the history of the Pan 
American Union, and its relation to 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS). Does the U.S. belong to it? 

10. Imagine you are Jimmy Angel 
and have just returned from your first 
flight over what you suspect is the 
world’s highest waterfall. How would 
you describe it? How does it com- 
pare with Niagara Falls? Find the 
names and location of other large wa- 
terfalls in the world. 

11. What coins and paper money 
are used in these countries of the unit? 
Have committee get information from 
local bank about the rate of exchange 
so children can compare the value of 
the dollar, and decide whether they 
could buy more or less with it if trad- 
ing in Colombia, Venezuela, the Gui- 
anas, and Surinam. 

i2. Read the story of Alicia of Ven- 
ezuela by Delia Goetz on page 20 of 
this issue. Would you like to know 
Alicia? Do you think she lives in 
Maracaibo? Why? If you are wonder- 
ing about Alicia’s school, turn to page 
83. Maybe she attends one as modern 
as this elementary school in Caracas. 

13. Imagine that you are living 
on the western slope of the Cordilleras 
Oriental where there has never been 
a road. Now one is being built which 
will connect your home with a city. 
What effect will this road have on 
your future food, clothing, customs, 
and recreation? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Bananas Grow Upside Down; How We 
Get Our Sugar—The Land and Its 
Gifts, “Latin America” (filmstrips, 
color), McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Bogota, Capital of Colombia (film, 
color, and black and white), Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Brazil and the Guianas, Part A and 
Part B—Regions and Countries of 
South America, “Latin America” 
(filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Colombia and Venezuela, “Our South 
American Neighbors” (filmstrip), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Colombia and Venezuela, “Southern 
Neighbors” (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Colombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas, 
“South America” (filmstrip), Stanley 
Bowmar Co., Inc., 12 Cleveland St., 
Valhalla, N.Y. 

Dutch in Latin America, Films of the 
Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36. 

Green Gold (fiim, color), International 
Film Bureau, Inc. 

Lands and People of Northern South 
America, “South America” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 

Republic of Colombia (film, color, and 
black and white), International 
Film Bureau, Inc. 

South America, “Geography of Ameri- 
can Peoples” (filmstrip, color), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 

Records 

Himna Nacional de Colombia, 23-0197, 
78 rpm; Himna Nacional de Venez- 
uela 78872 78 rpm, RCA Victor In- 
ternational Records. 

Venezuela Fiesta—dances of country, 
RCA Victor EPB 1023, 45 rpm; 
LPM 1023, 33% rpm. 





All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 





Well, Donald still says “I seen” and Clyde can’t pronounce his 


found himself in his work yet and he will be just that much more 
lonely when school is out and he must play by himself again, and 
“My Neighbors” class can’t tell the difference between jay and joy 
or between wheel and while. Oh, me! 

And in the gym, Danny still rolls over the floor instead of play- 
ing “Run, Rabbit, Run.” (Maybe he doesn’t like rabbits.) 

And Sue, unpredictable Sue, still gets the stomach-ache whenever 
she is confronted by a “test” of two plus four or six plus one. 

And Michael still mumbles to himself—and it doesn’t matter if 
anyone listens or not. If they do, O.K., and if they don’t, O.K. 





YOU’LL NEVER 
BE READY 


SIX more weeks! Oh, my good- 
ness, the end can’t be that near. 
Oh, what shall you do, what shall 
you do? You'll never be ready 
for school to be out! 

There is so much yet to be 
done! So much to be learned! 
And so much to be taught! Those 
green books won't be nearly fin- 
ished, and your number books— 
you will have torush! Maybe you 
had better sit back and take a 
gander at your schedule. Now 
just what must be done before 
Closing Day? 


RDO LO LODO LO LOLOL LOLOL LOL TO sarire ETO SO FALAFEL OLOLO LALO LO LTO TO. 


In a family of ten, you probably aren’t heard often anyway. 

And Jimmy—his hearing seems to be getting much worse! 

No, you're not ready—you'll never be ready! So, just give them 
an extra smile, a little more love, and another prayer. 


: “es” and “th’s.” And there is Bobby—he still chatters and he hasn’t 

















Stretch-out, look out, move 

about! Have fun as you watch 

the passing scenery or meet 

____ new friends in the gay lounge 

/ ears on Santa Fe’s famous 
streamliners. 








| 


f \D *EL CAPITAN © THE CHIEF 
| Chicago and Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CHIEF 
Chicago and San Francisco 


, 





One way fare 


between Chicago, 





Los Angeles, San Diego PLUS TAX 
or San Francisco— Round trip 
only $99.40 


* New HI-LEVEL EI Capitan, $5 extra fare Chicago to Los Angeles 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 


General coupons: pages 84, 86. Travel: 88, 90, 92. Summer Schools: 92. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 81. Please send me complete Kit, including new 
book in color, map, fishing regulations and sources of additional regional information 
about Wisconsin. 














Ins. 412 College, Geneseo, New York 
DEBTS oc cccscccccceseecccccccccccccenceccecccccccec esses e seer er eeeeeeseeeseseeesesscesesseees 
ED SPPPPTTTTITITI ITLL TILL ITEP LTE ET ETT ee iT 
RUN FOR YOUR SUPPER—Grades 1-3 
REA AY PO PT PETE TUT TLIC EL LEE. BOD: ceswier 25 cagguue 5-57 
° covccce ee Players form a single circle with hands joined. One child is chosen to 
EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me your literature on El Paso Sunland Club, be “it.” “It” walks around the circle and holds his arms between two 
ee ee eee aera CEE players, saying “Run for your supper.” Runners must go in opposite di- 
Ins. 115 rections around — circle and the first one to — to the vacant spot 
en Me ideas van bosdsosderneccerlaesecnsees becomes the new “it” and the player who was “it” joins the circle. For 


safety, children should keep to their own right as rae run around circle. 





mar a peel PUNCH BALL—Grades 4-6 
BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Pi d free illustrated folders, , and oth , , : : 
seatoriel, with detelle of special tichete avaliable for Americon visitors to Britale. rc A regular softball diamond is used but the only equipment needed is 
ins. 188 a volleyball, with bases. Players are divided into two teams. Rules are 





the same as for regular softball except that the volleyball is pitched to 
the batter using an underhand throw. The batter may hit the ball with 
BO. GF RD. cciccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccc cece eccese cc ccccccceececcecceccecees clenched fist or open hand. 


CREE EERE EEE REET EERE HEHEHE TH EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EH EE HEHEHE EEE EHEEHE EEE EHH EE EEE EES 





MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEY., Dept. D-746. "Please send me your new BRONCO TAG—Grades 4-6 


four-color illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed 
in Missouri on a thrifty budget. 





A runner and a chaser are chosen. The remaining players scatter 

Ins. 165 around the playing area as “broncos,” two by two, one behind the other, 
NAM eseRbsocereh ded bbeseececsss oo cyrccecectoooccascetcecbssooueceoccocoseesesceses facing the same way. The back player, “the tail,” wraps arms around 
waist of the front player, “the head.” The head keeps arms folded across 
his chest. Chaser tries to catch the runner. Runner may save himself by 
tena tales speiarianscasdbsctcnsscorseace ee I dhe sce 5-57 catching the tail of a broncho with both hands. If he succeeds, head of 








ecco bronco must run. Broncos try to prevent player from taking hold by spin- 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send me: [1] Descriptive Brochures—about individual ning about. If the chaser catches the runner, the positions are reversed. 
visits to Williamsburg; chool Journeys—information about classroom trips to Williams- . : . 
burg; () Colorful folder about the 1957 Jamestown Festival. Broncos must try to keep heads and tails from separating. 
Ins. 279 














NOME 2... ccccccerccccccseccesseecseseseessseseessseeeeessessesssseteeeeesessssesssseseeess 
ann ROPE MANIPULATIONS FOR ROPE JUMPING 
OF Ree cece cece eee eee eee eee eee Hee HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EE EE EHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE SHEERS 
DELLS hated s 06 VES 68600 a65N 0620640 Feesresesececones We 66s e000 GOED ocdevcecs 5-57 For all grades. 
i Sea. SARS sialteasiiate The following stunts may be performed with any of the foot move- 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page full- ments which were given in the April 1957 issue of THe INsTRUCTOR 
cater Geek entitled SWHUNPES.” pel (page 96). Jumping should be continuous in order to mark time while 
the rope patterns are being performed. 
Ins. 230 Backwards—Rope is turned backward instead of forward. 
ELLE ET UE TT UTE TTT CIEL TUTTLE) PUTT TTT TTT TELL LETT TTT TTT eee Slips—Rope is started forward with several jumps. The rope is held with 
lies Meekmidndjanthsiverssséretnsionsovénneoesvecssivescsss: both hands bringing handles together so they touch at one side of the 
body and several swings are made with the rope still going forward. 
CY ccccccccccccccccccccercccseccccveccsceccceeceseeoscoes BOER. sécaows BOE: 666060000 5-57 Hands are parted in front as the rope comes down and jumper again 
. goes through the rope. Rope is then twirled on opposite side of body. 
"New York State Vacationiands’ giving Wit detelis on $60 resorts in 18 vacation This continues, Note: If too many twirls are done, it is difficult to 
regions . . . . @ total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color .. . . and listing types of ac- part the rope for straight jumping. 





commodations available and rates. This book not available in quantity. 

















ins. 141 Figure of 8—Regular jumping, a slip to one side, and then to the other 
eR oad ee. os cn venconedepote rend ibosbodsaibenes’s (this forms the figure of 8), and then the rope is opened and the 
jumper goes through. Only one slip should be done to each side to 
DE RiGicsuadeGuesdsphhtedbsrrbasdnstesdscsccenescevsecesescccesestendébboetosusinesee avoid twisting of the rope. (Jumper might do right, left, right, left, 
thet dieeeeends ots 6b00S 09 200000500 66 eben ccedacces BD vdwaintin SD -ecasouden 5-57 but not right, right, left, left. ) 
é NE 8S Crosses—Forward or backward. Alternate one straight jump and one 
FLORIDA THRIFTY TOURS. Piease send frea folder describing this new way to enjoy a om, One straight and one cross, and so forth. Arms are crossed as 
summer holiday in Florida. Come by train, plane or bus and rent a new car from HERTZ— rope comes down- hands should be held at the elbow level. 
ca" HERTZ tours start at $27.50 per person—2 in party . . . $14 per person—4 in Sideward—One hand is held in front and one behind. The rope is turned 
Ins. 526 from side to side over the head. 
isi i. eaaemadehscohbebsisecnsqcshacsceveoneectesenbsveseseccnces coveenese Head Circles—Regular jumping; then both hands are brought together, 
es sas ncdinbbcbovecbooccsusaes or rope may be held in one hand. Rope is twirled over head and then 
down and continue jumping. Mark time with feet as rope is twirled. 
WOTTTTTITTTL LL LL TTT TLL ULL LE eee BORD cicvces TID ceccsccne OF Foot Circles— Regular jumping to start and then hands are brought to- 
eee seccccccccoes gether or rope is held in one hand and twirled on ground as feet jump 
cone GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me CANADIAN VACATION over it. 
on a-03- 57-02. Doubles—Rope goes around twice for one jump. A pattern should be de- 
Ins. 169 veloped with one regular jump, one double, one regular, one double, or 
Sas AARDSEGLERS > Seb ESNEUS OSSsEOrEEIULSsescceonseebcctccsccoccccrerescseconseoeseses two regular and one double, and so forth. In learning this stunt the 
Sen ene Sn bes6s bd0bhebedbenbhdbetoeksbnen0 dee bteoceddeccvcceresoveesses jumper should wait until the — is almost to the feet on the first turn 
ee and then whip it so that it goes around the second time before the feet 
I tain sicenscscpbbnidtbintiddabensos BN dessins ais ia 5-57 come down. Also, feet are lifted higher on the doubles jump. 
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M*Y is usually a beautiful month 
to be out of doors. If you are 
abit bored with the remaining few 
weeks of school, and wish vacation 
could start right away, imagine the 
thoughts and feelings of your small 
fry. But there are those weeks 
ahead that you may wish would fly. 
If they drag instead, it’s time to try 
something new and different. This 
also applies to your music lessons. 

Let’s suppose that your class has 
experienced some kind of folk 
dancing during the school year. 
Why not use this basic skill to do 
some original dancing? Buy Folk 
Songs for Orchestra (Young 
People’s Records YPR 405, 78 rpm, 
$1.25) to inspire your girls and 
boys. This recording has no in- 
structions or program, but the mu- 
sic should lead you and the class to 
work out some fine results together. 
Of the five songs so artistically pre- 
sented, perhaps “The Mosquito 
Dance” would be a good starting 
point, because it appeals so strong- 
ly to the imagination. “Round 
Dance” could be elves and fairies, 
and “Village Dance” seems to sug- 
gest tumblers and clowns. These 
can be as informal (or formal) as 
you wish, and the recording can be 
used for other purposes next year. 

We all know that many schools 
have been presenting a foreign lan- 
guage to grade-school youngsters. 
Even if your school has not insti- 
tuted any formal program, you 
may find time to dabble a bit in 
this field. If you can remember un, 
deux, trois, quatre, cing from high- 
shool French courses, you can 
manage quite well. Buy Songs in 
French for Children (Columbia 
JS 282, 78 rpm, $.98) and start 
with “De Quoi Qui y’a.” Although 
these songs are sung in French, the 
numbers in “De Quoi... . . ” will 
help give you a familiar footing. 
“Sur le Pont d’Avignon” your class 
may already know in English, and 
can act out the meaning of the 
words. Others on this disk are 
“L’Alouette” and “La Cane de 
Jeanne.” 

If you become carried away by 
your progress and the interest 
shown by the children, buy another 
Songs in French for Children 
(Columbia, JS 283, 78 rpm, $.98). 
This will introduce you to “La 
Petite Marie,” which calls for some 
dapping, and “Encore un Carreau 
@ Casse,” a very clever song about 
the glass vendor. Children will 
adore the sound of breaking glass 
as the people call for the vendor. 
There’s also a funny song about a 
donkey and one about an imaginary 
ant. If you ever have any time for 
“frivolity” it should come now, 
near the end of the school year. 
And my! Won't those parents think 
you’re a clever teacher when your 
pupils can sing a song in French 


Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


when they come for that special as- 
sembly program. 

If you teach at the junior-high 
level, you may feel that your su- 
persophisticated charges will not be 
interested in silly songs about ants 
and donkeys, even if they ave in 
French. If you aren't afraid of a 
little work and trouble, you might 
prove to them that you aren't a 
stuffy old schoolmarm at all. Show 
that you’re “hep to the jive” by 
playing some real jazz. I don’t 
mean the usual pop ballads that 
most teenagers listen to day and 
night, but jazz classics, such as 
“Sugar Foot Stomp,” “Don’t Be 
That Way,” “My Blue Heaven,” 
and others. An excellent RCA Vic- 
tor recent release to aid you is 
Guide to Jazz (RCA Victor, LPM 
1393, 33% rpm, $3.98). Here are 
sixteen numbers featuring men of 
jazz fame—Sidney Bechet, Lionel 
Hampton, Fletcher Henderson, and 
so on. If none of these names or 
titles register with you, it’s time you 
learned (along with your pupils) 
about a whole new world of music. 
Each selection is explained on the 
record jacket. The teacher next 
door will wonder what on earth 
you’re teaching when those jivey 
numbers come floating along! 

Perhaps you just can’t be happy 
with any form of jazz, classic or 
popular. If not, buy a recording 
for your junior-high classes that 
features drums: Jungle Drums 
(RCA Victor, LM 1994, 33% rpm, 
$3.98). This collection of fifteen 
numbers “summons up the peculiar 
enchantment of the exotic and 
tropical” and features the percus- 
sion section, a combination sure to 
appeal. 

Moreover, it has been arranged 
and is played by a master crafts- 
man, Morton Gould, and his or- 
chestra. Some of the music is very 
familiar— “Malaguefa,” “Andalu- 


cia,’ “Ritual Fire Dance,” and 
some music is well known but with 
a new dress—“Caravan,” “Hawai- 


ian War Chant,” “Swamp Fire.” 
An interesting descriptive number 
in the modern idiom is “The Little 
Train of the Caipira.” This music 
is fiery and alive, and should pro- 
vide a pleasant change from the 
kind of music you have probably 
been playing during the year. If 
you buy this, beware—your “hi-fi- 
fan friends” will want to borrow it. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 


+ quest on school letterhead brings free 


catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 





What 


Digest of article by Mildre 


by Mildred Frey Borton 
Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 


Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education. 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work ; given book 
of stories by child, called “‘Our Parents 
Help Our Community.” 








Fo (] quick ] aie 


Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a “pick up." 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 








THIS 
SUMMER 





There’s a golden opportunity awaiting 

you this summer right there in your own 
locale — it’s your chance to cash in on your 
school experience to make summer profits, 
extra dollars. 


The INSTRUCTOR needs experienced, capable 
teachers to act as representatives at 
educational meetings and summer school 
sessions during July and August. 


Many positions in communities, cities, and 

counties are still open. In certain sections 

of the country, there are full-time positions 
just waiting for you. 


Just send us your name and address. Tell 

us the school system you teach in, the 
territory you would like to cover, and 
whether you have a car. You can make this 
vacation your best —rich with extra dollars 
and new experiences. 


Write today to: 


ne Instructor 


Dept. A, Dansville, N.Y. 
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General coupons: pages 84, 86. Travel: 88, 90, 92. Summer Schools: 92. 





SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. Please 
send a copy of your attractive free color folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 





Ins. 139 
GENE: cevcccccesocescccecs eee Petty PL TT TELL TTL ETT TET ETT TTT TLET TTT TLE ELL 
Bee OP ID. ccccecces PP OUGESERERESU60S 0600068 600 66b00EE 06 0666000000 cccndbbeseceness +o secteess 
ee er Ore Oe en B® véeeeee a re 5-57 





QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘'La 
Province de Quebec'’ with road maps. 





Ins. 176 
i aidicntaus Mien bses beeen es sdheshes $hwes0keseossesssadvcececes 
eh eR a cck ds cca trdeedkdeosobeteesoeesecoaces Zone ...... eee 5-57 
e eeescce eeccccoeosess eecesececoeos 





TRAILWAYS. Please send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas. Am interested in a trip or tour to 





OPP eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 





GEORGIAN BAY LINE. Please send descriptive folder with full information about your 
7, 5, and 2-day cruises on the Great Lakes. 





Ins. 191 
Name .....+...-. SEWED URGUSNSSE SENEds RSS ed ch EER Sb we ede derTbEdS be ceThecseceenecéiccreccescose 
St. or B.D... DOAREGAENSO460 CEO NEDSS SbUhn605 000 cEeECODEsehedbardssidedcdcoesensassees 
EM catULG ER Ucb ere Tausbhedeseaeeedsstes se seceevene TE .sébn00% Be cbéccnesca 5-57 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK. Please send me free illustrated color booklet describ- 
ing Rockefeller Center, including Guided Tours. 








to educational travel abroad; () Aviation Education materials folder; [] PAA-Load (model 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send: [) Adventures in Education, a guide 
aircraft) rules book. 


Ins. 578 
Name ...ccccccccecseeece Coeccccocccccsccocos IT TITITITI TTT TTT Tre S00 0066600000 000000606 
St. OF B.D. coccccccces Cocceseccooccccccs eoccccccccoccccccccoccs oe e 
a sbeubeadbabeathsbas 60s 65 vines 6000600660604. ccece he a ae 5-57 





THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. Please send me a cop 
tractive booklet ‘The Traveler's Friend,’’ which contains valuable hints w 


i of your at- 
e 
travelers’ checks and tells you how to travel securely. 


nN spending 





Ins. 453 
Dt apes shad ee Odea he sbN) 060 b66 00004600) 000055540066 00s 00 CeCe oC Oso SRO cece Coe eecoeeoeeeee 
Dh <bGe6Ssi6 66b600 006056 0060600600000656060065660000606560000060066060006660 -000% 
hither séte bG0652000 0000 oebanwecedeedeccescecccceess EE Gc odstuirs Pee Se 5-57 


@ NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC., Dept. 127. Please send me your free full-color 





eecce 


foider on scenic, historic Natural Bridge. 





Ins. 491 
DE 60606006 66 < 60 0500050 00000000500000s 0600S OOS OOO CORES OOOO CEOS O EO CEO CCE COCO COCO eSeCeCeees 
tt Mires ake chhehbbnesdhedesens$oen eb ee bebe0s60b6doe0essesecesascscsececcseccéons 
Saath abhwehaehsb06400.46020060000066646s000s000ssnceees Zone ....... BOG ccvencese 5-57 





DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, Room 120. Piease send me information 
concerning the Colorado-Utah Vista-Dome See-Way - Main Line Thru the Rockies. 


Ins. 419 





i ts RieshsbieebensSoeb0ebSGbSb00066666065506606650506060060.000000004066b 0004 4s00000Ks 


CRY ccccccccccccccccccccess dneooteces asbebbbneebesebeccces Be Schndes GD sévscdccs 5-57 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Cellier’s Booklets—Four booklets 
of interest to teachers and librarians: 
two discuss the use of Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia in general science and the so- 
cial studies, the third is a résumé of the 
White House Conference consisting of a 
selection of six articles from Collier’s 
1956 Year Book, the fourth is a reprint 
of the library article, giving history and 
inner workings of our public, private, 
school, and special library systems (Li- 
brary and Education Division, Collier’s 
Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 
19; free, as many as one copy for each 
teacher in your school). 


Discipline — Publication discussing 
this important subject through such 
articles as “Interpreting Discipline,” 
“Vents for Children’s Feelings,” and 
“Tips for Beginning Teachers” (Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.; $.75). 


Educational Packet for Teach- 
ers—Packet of materials including 
pamphlets on mental hygiene in the 
classroom and _ self-understanding for 
teachers, together with leaflets announc- 
ing publications and films (National 
Association for Mental Health, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19; $1.00). 


Fun with Your Bike Book- 

Guide to riding a bicycle safely and 
ways to care for a bike; also included 
are complete directions for forming a 
“Fun with Your Bike Club” and a way 
to get emblems for each member of the 
club (Carlisle Tire and Rubber Divi- 
sion, Carlisle Corp., Carlisle, Pa.; free). 


Geld Star List of American Fic- 
tion—Forty-second annual list of cur- 
rent adult reading prepared by Syracuse 
Library staff; listed according to author 
and subject (Syracuse Public Library, 
Syracuse 2, N.Y.; $1.00; ten or more 
copies, $.90 each). 


Home Made Tey Ideas—Direc- 
tions for making a variety of toys for 
young children (Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio; $.15). 


How to Know the Minerals and 
Reocks—Pocket edition of a book by 
Richard M. Pearl; each item is illus- 
trated with a labeled drawing; obtain 
from your local Signet Key Book deal- 
er or order by mail, sending 5 cents 
more for postage (The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22; $.50). 


Johnny—Filmstrip available for loan 
to schools and school groups intended 
to answer little children’s questions 
about polio and to lessen their fears of 
doctors and hospitals; in color, 35 mm.; 
write for list of other materials (The 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Division of Public Education, 
120 Broadway, New York 5; free). 


Made 


Order 


Junior Forest Ranger Kit—Pack. 
age of materials including identification 
card, certificate, bookmark, stamps, and 
the song, “Smokey the Bear”; each 
child enrolling will also get a letter 
from Smokey (Smokey Bear Headquar- 
ters, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C.; free). 


Literature for Children—Reprint 
of article in American Educator Ency- 
clopedia by Virginia Haviland, Readers’ 
Advisor for Children at the Boston 
Public Library; discusses such topics as 
history of children’s literature and illus. 
trations, and includes list of outstanding 
children’s books (Victoria S. Johnson, 
Director of Educational Research and 
Services, The United Educators, Inc., 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill.; free 


copy to teachers and librarians). 


New Discoveries at Jamestown 
—Descriptive and informational materi- 
al on site of the first successful English 
Settlement in America; Catalog No.1 29. 
21: J 23/2 (Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.; $.50). 


Parky the Tidy Kangaroo—Song 
written by Ivan Clark and used as 
theme song of Parky Clean-up program; 
song may be reproduced on a noncom- 
mercial public service basis; also avail- 
able is a 10-minute instruction record 
for schools (Arthur Chase, Coordinat- 
ing Director, “Parky” Clean-Up Pro- 
gram, Griffith Park Box 255, Los An- 
geles 27; single copy of song free; 
record, $1.00). 


Schools for Tomorrow: An Edu- 
eator’s Blueprint—Booklet written 
by Alexander J. Stoddard discussing the 
present and impending teacher shortage 
and what is being done to meet it; al- 
though chiefly concerned with large 
school systems, many observations will 
be pertinent to smaller units (Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21], free). 


SRA Edueational Catalog—The 
1957 Catalog of psychological tests, 
reading development materials, and 
guidance publications and services pub- 
lished by this company (Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10; free). 


You and Musie—Sixteen-page book- 
let describing in words and pictures the 
various instruments, as well as the dif- 
ferent musical combinations used in 
bands, ensembles, and orchestras; pre- 
pared in consultation with music supet- 
visors (Channing L. Bete Co., Inc. 
Newell Pond Road, Greenfield, Mass.; 
$.15 each, rates for quantity orders). 


Yugoslavia 1957—Booklet giving 
complete tourist information plus twen- 
ty-five articles and many photographs 
(Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 509 
Madison Ave., New York 22; $.35). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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New for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 


Do you feel that science in your school is lagging? A lasting science interest 
an be developed by stimulating and directing the natural curiosity of your chil- 
dren. MODELS OF INDUSTRY KITS provide the teaching aid to help teach- 
ws meet this challenge. Selection of this equipment saves time. 

These “learn by doing” kits 

we described and pictured in RP"; 
we in classrooms in a new [| 
dreamline booklet—Catalogue 
90, from Models of Industry, 
1100 Fifth Street, Berkeley 2, 
(alifornia. Kits cover such 
reas as weather, electricity, 
optics, earth science, and bas- 
ic industries of oil and steel. 
All kits include handbooks 
with text and instructions for elementary and junior high school projects. Also 
weful for boys clubs and science clubs. Even teachers who have no science 
background will find these materials organized to fit their science needs. 


Sr meager oe 





“oo ra agerenanagte sae: 








Speaking of kits, you can get one to make a Mother’s Day carnation corsage, 
md a boutonniere for Dad. In this KIT NO. 1, for $.25 you get red, white, and 
pink carnations, satin-weave ribbon, fern, bar pin, corsage pin, cellophane gift 
bag, floral wire and tape, and instructions which are easy to follow. Send or- 
ders (minimum, 20 kits, $5; no C.O0.D.) to Ken and Frank Frazee, Holiday 
Handicrafts, Inc., Apple Hill, Winsted, Conn. Folder showing other gifts. 


The STUDY °N’ GAME TABLE is 5’ 
long by 214”, stands 2544” high, and will 
fold to carry. It weighs 17 lbs., and is 
made of steel with a Perma-Clad finish in 
yellow-green and orange. Play-study mate- 
rial includes: drawing board, drawing pad; 
racing game; magnetic dart-board game; 
map of the U.S. with facts about all the 
U.S. Presidents; Skelly game; multiplica- 
tion table; weights and measures, and so 
on. Even the shipping carton from All- 
Luminum Products, 36th and Reed Sts., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa., converts into 3 toys. 





Like individual felt boards, STIK-ON PLAY PACKS can be used by children 
a their seats, in many learning or playing situations. A $2.00 set includes 2 
vinyl plastic sheets, with smooth lintless surface to which the red and blue alpha- 
bets included will adhere. Letters are capitals %” high. There are also stripes 
in five colors, and dots to use in making signs or just designs. With several sets 
ina classroom, alphabets can be used for practice in spelling. Lundy’s Lane 
Play Packs, Box 484-N, Southbridge, Mass. 


Is your school planning an expansion 
ptogram? Will there be an addition to 
jour present building, or is there a 
tw building prospect in your school 
ystem? TRENDS IN SCHOOL PLAN- 
NING is a study by Stanford Universi- 
ls School Planning Laboratory which 
Ptesents a wealth of practical data in 
toncise enough form to be of use to in- 
lividuals or committees of schoolmen 
toncerned with the project. This valu- 
tle information, well illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings, is avail- 
tle in book form from The Cambridge 
Tile Mfg. Co., Dept. SE-36, P.O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, for $2.00. There are 
thers from the same source, on Design for Administration of Public Education, 
Sience Facilities, Swimming Pools, Playgrounds, Acoustical Control, and so forth. 





See “JACK AND THE BEANSTALK” grow; watch a FRAGRANT FLOW- 
ER GARDEN develop (toy or garden $1.00 each) ; order a 2-bowl pack of Western 
VILD FLOWERS and VINES, $2.00. Brown, P.O. 8741, Washington 11, D.C. 


Your Classroom Shopper 











Visit Old-World Québec 


Visit the historic walled city of Québec, 
metropolitan Montréal, the picturesque 
villages along the mighty St. Lawrence, 
and nestling in the hills of the Eastern 
Townships, the Laurentian mountains. 






LA PROVINCE DE 


i For road maps and helpful information, write— 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















. 















«then vacation in Colorado Springs 
where you can go to the top of Pikes Peak!...... 


Your trip starts leisurely on the broad, safe highway, as you 
slowly wend your way through a million stately pines. 
For miles you eagerly gaze long and deep 

into scores of green and purple valleys....so tranquil and 
majestic, you hesitate to speak above a whisper. 


But come see for yourself! There are many 
new adventures that turn into treasured 
memories when you vacation in the 

Pikes Peak Region. Come see them all. x 


Colorado Sings 


AND MANITOU SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
203 MIDLAND BUILDING 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
i PLENTY OF ACCOMMODATIONS 
<ty WIDE PRICE RANGE 
7 oN 
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TRAVEL 


AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


General coupons: pages 84, 86. Travel: 88, 90, 92. Summer Schools: 92. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. 


Please send me literature featuring Santa Fe 
strearnliner El Capitan. 





Ins. 134 
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TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, 
batical Year Abroad program; 
(2D How to earn a free trip abroa 


Dr. John Furbay, Director. Please send me: [] Your Sab- 
Holiday Discount Fares to Europe; [] Time Pay Plan; 
next summer. 


Ins. 127 
| ERP OPT TS TTT TT TELL ETL ERTL LTTE TITTLE TLL ELLE TTT Tee 
BWIBSE OF BBD. cc cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccescecccsccceseccoeccecsccccccceseescece 
Eten i poe ETREUE O45 SR OEIAADS HO0RC 04002 008050000000 BOD. acovccs reer 5-57 


CANADA STEAMSHIP “LINES. pede send me your free illustrated literature on inde- 
pendent and all-expense Summer Cruises and Cruise-Tours on the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $68.50 up. 














Ins. 189 
| PPP PPPOTTTTTTTITITITITITITITITI ILE TTT LTT. 
SR. OF B.D. coccccccccce bVS656 660 bie CEN RRN TEER CRD CUASROUER OSEEEES EN cdot 0 ce 60s scccgpertcveces 
PT Spee dedGdd es 60604605000 00ss sca UWesedsees scccthsetiecees ere NE Laven tdade 5-57 

eocccoece ecccccccceesesces 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU. Please send me free: (] New Booklet, ‘‘Land of 
Enchantment''; () Official Highway Map; () New Mexico ‘‘Indian Arts & Crafts'' folder. 

Ins. 145 
ey iy wh naw Ss wi Sn ue 0 aN OSE 0S 664.60.565 60005066 6000000065800) cebdccercceesocsécoooeceees 
- EPP err rrTTeTrrirrrTrerTTiriri irri rrrrerirrerrere ree BORD caseces DOS sc cscccess 5-57 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Please send me free descriptive literature on Prince Edward 
Island, the ''Garden Province of Canada." 


Ins. 559 
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TANNER GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS. Please send me folders on rates and information 
on tours to Disneyland, San Diego, Palm Springs, Death Valley, Old Mexico, Hoover Dam 
and many more. 


Ins. 587 


CREE E HEE OHHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHE EEEEE EES 








SAN FRANCISCO GRAY LINE. Please send me folders on rates and information on tours 
to Redwood Empire, Chinatown, Berkeley & Stanford Universities, historic Monterey, Yo- 
semite, Gold Rush Towns, and many more. 





Ins. 587A 

PU Se BSU Ss eOSCRs cobs ee ces ecccesvescccsocrccdcceccecdécocesccocooccs TTTITITITITTT TTT 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE “SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Please send me 
pwd -— describing the variety of studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
iberal Studies. 





Ins. 551 
MAME cocccccccccesscsece ed 66 R6PON 6606.00 00 56.006656006006-0000060000000006600000060d00C0008 
St. OF B.D. ccccccccccsecccece TTITTITii tilt Titi t tl TITTLE Ter Terre 
GOD cb sib sce ce ds cc cccccccssccccceseecsecvocosevececesess Zone ....... BGO ccccccees 5-57 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO. Please send me a Bulletin of the University of New 
Mexico's 1957 Summer Session, June 17 to August 9. Includes information on many work- 
shops, clinics and seminars as well as the regularly scheduled offerings. 


Ins. 263 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

One of my special assignments is to 
present to the teachers, at our monthly 
conferences, any publication or indi- 
vidual article of special interest or 
merit. 

This month, it was my distinct pleas- 
ure to select Miss Helene Kilcullen’s 
“Developing Empathy in the Gifted” 
(Mar., p. 59). Not only was the mate- 
rial pertinent to these days, but the ar- 
ticle was developed so logically that it 
was a very simple task to present a 
complete summary from a compact out- 
line. 

The twenty questions asking “How 
High Is Your EQ?” made the following 
discussion period one of our most il- 
luminating (if at some points embar- 
rassing) sessions. The article gave us 
all a good deal to think about! 

My thanks to the author, and to 
The Instructor! 

Name withheld; New York 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


In creative dramatics in your maga- 
zine you have a play about Robin Hood 
(Mar., p. 67). We have had consider- 
able discussion in our language arts 
committee as to whether the story of 
Robin Hood should be taught to chil- 
dren. If we are trying to teach law and 
order and respect for the law, aren’t we 
contradicting this if we hold Robin 
Hood up as a hero? Although others 
on the committee do not agree with me 
entirely, I for one am in favor of skip- 
ping the story of Robin Hood. He’s an 
overdone character anyway. 

Mrs. Marvin Saltsman, Vermont 


Maybe instead of skipping him, it 
would be a good idea to present the 
story of Robin Hood as a contrast be- 
tween the times in which he lived and 
present-day happenings. What do you 
do with the story of the feudal age? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When my March Instructor came, 
saw the song, “What the Sounds Te” 
(p. 47). We were having a unit on 
trains, and the song fitted in very well. 
Maybe you would like to hear the third 
verse which my children wrote, It goes 
as follows: 

“Now unload,” says the engine, 
“Take it off,” says the bell, 
“Pile it up,” says the motor, 
“Now it’s ready to sell.” 
How’s that for an extra stanza? 
Sylvia M. Anderson, Arizona 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your page of facts on the Suez Area 
(Mar., p, 30) certainly has come in 
handy many times in the past couple of 
weeks. When the children have a ques- 
tion, almost every time we can find the 
answer by referring to it. . . 


Beatrice M. Minster, Oklahoma 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

A dear friend of mine from Portland, 
Oregon, regularly sends me back issues 
of The Instructor. They are a great help 
to me in teaching 110 delightful little 
Nepali boys we have in our Junior 
Boarding School. 

Our school started here six years ago. 
We were the first outsiders allowed to 
enter this forbidden country in two 
hundred and fifty years. In the first 
three years our school grew so rapidly 
that we had to divide it into a Junior 











and a Senior School. I am at the Junior 
School, which is near the town of Kath. 
mandu and eight miles from the Senior 
School. Here we have boys from the 
K.G. class to the [Vth Standard. Thir. 
teen years ago I left my home in Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, to do work in India and 


Nepal. 
(Rev.) Thomas Downing, S.J. Nepal 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
On the page of March Verse (p. 53) 
I noticed that you have a poem for Ar. 
bor Day. We have some discussion in 
our school as to when Arbor Day oc- 
curs. Some of us think it is in the fall 
and others in the spring. Could you 
settle the argument? 
Frances McCullough, Delaware 


All of you are right. Depending 
upon the area, it is either in the fall 
or in the spring. In some states the 
date is not even fixed, but varies 
from year to year because the weath- 
er cannot be depended upon. We 
would give you an accurate state-by- 
state list, but we do not know of any 
that is available. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was greatly interested in your arti- 
cle “You Can Teach Handwriting” 
(Mar., p. 60). I should appreciate a 
similar article featuring the teaching of 
manuscript writing—ideas for introdue- 
ing the letters, types of material for 
continuing practice, and novel lessons 
for maintainirig interest. 

Frances, V. Nichols, Pennsylvania 

Are reprints available? I would like 
200. ... 

Dan B. Sarman, Missouri 


. Could I have permission to have 
this page blown up to poster size for 
each of my classrooms? 

John T. Smith, Kentucky 


- How. about a similar article on 
manuscript, writing. . . 
Kathryn C. Ballinger, Oregon 
Mr. Rosenhaus’ handwriting arti- 
cle got so many requests that an ex- 
tra supply of reprints has been made 
available for you. You can obtain 
them, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $1.75; 
100 for $2.25; an extra 100 for 
$2.00. They will be sent postpaid. 
By providing them at this price we 
are giving them to you at cost, so 
payment should accompany order. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Couldn’t resist adding this bit of 
“testimony” as to the wonderful help ! 
have found in The Instructor for years. 
Many a time it has been a lifesaver, and 
has even made new friends for me! 
Among other teachers, of course. 

Thanks so much. 

Gertrude Lee, California 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have used the ideas from The 
Instructor for many years, but I always 
felt that it was keyed chiefly to the later 
elementary grades, rather than kinder- 
garten-age children. I’m delighted with 
the February and March issues this year 
because they are chuck-full of material 
I can utilize without streamlining of 
altering it in any fashion. 

Frances Johnson, Michigan 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF WORLD BOOK’S SERVICE TO TEACHERS 





NEW FREE BOOKLET 


“CLASSROOM CLINIC 

















FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS | 

WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 
FURTHER PROOF 

THAT WORLD BOOK 

BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


@ “In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week 
study on world geography. Can I get help from 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” 


@ “Do you have suggestions for making my sixth- Modern educational methods demand the use of 
grade reading classes more effective?” an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 

@ “I have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, student and yet provide an opportunity for more 
and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 


ties to make our club meetings more exciting?” 


the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curricular—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of all 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage. 


SEND NOW FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 








 caeieneeeereenemiieenens 
| Mr. F. E. Wentworth 
| World Book, Dept. 1115 
| Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
World Book | I would like to know more about how World Book can be 
| useful in my classroom work. Please send me your free copy 
| of “Classroom Clinic for Elementary Teachers.” 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| Name ——— enamenpineeninan 
| 
| Address — —— ————— 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois City SS os ; 
| ity ——————— —_ 
| OE —— «=Elcrt ll 


THE 


| BLACK HIL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The fiddles strike up—and you’re in the thick of it! 
That’s how fun is in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Everything you do packs a brand new zest! Join a 
square dance, wham a golf ball down a Black Hills 
fairway, cast for trout or board a motorboat- 

you name your brand of fun. Take in top-rated rodeos 
where champions from all the West compete, 

be part of rollicking Western celebrations, thrill to the 
color and pomp of Indian rituals, visit Mount Rushmore 
and the inspiring Black Hills Passion Play . . . This 
summer, take that trip to Fun Country ... Vacation 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


— oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEPARTMENT of HIGHWAYS 
A. J. PANKOW, Publicity Director * PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


write for 


colorful FUN GUIDE! 


Please send me the FUN GUIDE to the Black Hills 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT of HIGHWAYS 


A. J. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR + PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


a 


Address 


oe State——— 











